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THE SNOW FLURRY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Dazz_eE of airy nothings 
Drifting in wind-biown showers, 
Pendulous fine prefigure, 
Dance of the unborn flowers, ~ 
Fiying, frolicking, falling, 
Whirling afar and near, 
Tossed on the pane and melting 
Into a broken tear, 
The somber fir-tree wreathing, 
Gone in a hurrying breath, 
Kissing the lip and swiftly 
Passing to vaporous death ; 
Only a dazzle of nothings 
Lost in ethereal play,— — 
But crystalline, radiant, stellar,— 
The werids are made that way! 
SOsTON, MASS. 
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AT MORN. 


BY CHARLES P, NETTLETON, 











AT morn, 
When the song of the stars dies away 
And the tremulous, mystical gray 
Lifteth up, God again calleth good the whole world. 
By the wings of his angels the darkness is hurled 
Into nothingness’ place,— 
Earth is beauty and grace 
at morn. 


At morn, 
With the death of the mutable night, 
Dies the doubting, the sinning, the blight 
Within men, and God dwelleth with man, as of old. 
Once again he breathes soft upon men, and behold! 
Life is solemn and pure. 
Life is good, Heaven sure, 
At morn, 
When the world and our souls are new-born. 
HaYwakb3, CAL. 


A WAITF. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 











“SS Do you know what it is to be vagrant born? 


A waif is only a waif. And so, 
For another idle hour [ sit, 
In large content while the fire burns low. 


For seeing the day from my judgment bar 
May pass to its peers with acquittal won, 
I recount of it here to my crony heart, 
Tho its dreams were few and its deeds were none. 


Outside, the winter; inside, the warmth; 
Aad a sweet oblivion of turmoil. Why? 
Because of a gentle girlish hand 
And its warm and lingering good-by. 
WasHINGToN, D. C. 
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THE PEERLESSNESS OF LOVE. 


BY MARY BARKER DODGE. 











WEALTH's fireside hailed him to a favored place; 
The lowliest cottage welcomed him as one 
Who shames it not; but enters as the sun 

To gem the sorry motes of meager space, 

Or add new joy to joy’s refulgent face. 

Where’er he went his friendliness:was known 
As born of love, that ‘‘seeketh not: her own,’ 
“*TIs not puffed up’’--the gentleman’s true grace. 


No wonder that the cottage latch flew up; 
No wonder that the palace gate swung wide, 
Nor that to him the children pressed with glee; 
Within his breast he bore the Holy Cup— 
His being, by its presence, glorified— 
The cup of love instarred with courtesy. 
CaTsKILs, N, Y. 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
BY THE REV, REGINALD H, HOWE. 








THE story is told that on a certain occasion, when a 
company of persons were discussing in a crowded room 
sacred subjects and certain prominent men, one suddenly 
exclaimed: ‘*‘I should like to meet that Bishop of Lich- 
field ; ’d put a question to him that would puzzle him.” 

‘** Very well,” said a voice ont of another corner; ‘‘ now 
is your time, for I am the Bishop.” 

The man was somewhat startled and taken aback, but 
presently recovered himself and said: ‘‘ Well, my lord, 
can you tell me the way to Heaven ?” 

‘* Nothiag ersier,” answered the Bishop ; ‘‘ you have 
only to turn to the right and go straight ahead.” 

The story is repeated here not for the light it gives on 
that path, but on the road to success in life—the direc- 
tion given is as good for oneas for the other—and to in- 
troduc3 a remork of one of the most snccessful men of 
our country, successful in the best sense, which ought 
to be more widely known than it is and which as it 
meets the eyes of hundreds of young men may mean, 
if heeded, success to them. 

Writiog, after he had become a man, to a young stu- 
dent in college, Amos Lawrence, a name well known 
throughout our country, gave this counsel : 

“Tn the first place take this for your motto at the com- 
mencement of your journey, that the difference of going 


~ just right or a little wrgag will be the difference of finding 


yourself in good quarters, or in a miserable bog or slough 
at the end ofit. T» this simple fact of starting just right 
am I indebted with God’s blessing on my labors for my 
present position, as well as that of the numerous connec- 
tions sprung up around me.” 

The whole biography is well worth reading, but sel- 
dom do we find as much good sense and sound advice in 
a single sentence as in this. Its disregard has been the 
rock upon which many a life has beea wrecked, its ob- 
servance again and again the way that has led to suc- 
cess, 

THE REcTORY, LONGWoop, Mass, 


A TALE OF HEREDITY. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD, U. 8. A. 





ONE meets with a variety of characters, especially in 
the vicinity of New York. 

The writer was one bright morning standing on a 
suburban platform waiting for a belated train. A sin- 
gular man accosted him ina strange way. He said: 
‘“* Adam, where art thou?’ As I turned toward the 
voice, I beheld an old, unkempt man with a long, gray 
beard. His dress was poor and ill-fitting, and his ap- 
pearance in general rather forbidding. Still, his keen 
blue eyes, fastened earnestly upon my face, seemed to 
look me through and through, and held my attention ; 
and the poor man’s evident sincerity touched a sym- 
pathetic chord. 

‘‘ Adam, where art thou?” The quaint salutation still 
rapg in my ears, 

‘‘ My name is not Adam,” I said, gently. 

With a half smile the man lowered his voice, and 
murmured : ‘God said unto Adam ‘ Where art thou?’ 
Thou art not Adam, and [am not God; but God can 
speak to thee through me.” Then with solemnity he 
asked: ** Do you drink?” 

“ Drink! my friend, do I look like a man that needs a 
temperance lecture? Why do youask a stranger like me 
such a question ?” 

‘¢ Pardon me, sir,” he said, and, peering into my face 
with a doubtful expression, he added, ruefully: “lm 


* glad if you don’t!” 


* Well, then,” I said, to test him, ‘‘ what if I do take 
an occasional glass ef wine or beer ?” 

This question appeared to stir up the old man’s ani- 
mation. ‘* Ah, now,” he answered, *‘just listen to my 
story. If you never take strong drink, the tale may not 
help you, except as by-telling it you may do good to 
others.” 





’ “Perhaps the story is too long; remember}; I must 
hasten on by the next train!” 

My manner must have reassured him in spite of my 
words ; for he entered at once upon the story of bis life. 
He was a United States pensioner, and lived with a 
widowed daughter not far from that station. In his own 
odd style, after a few words of explanation, he unfolded 
what he thought to be the important lesson to be com- 
municated, substantially as follows: 

‘‘Twenty years before the War I married the belle of 

a little village in New Eagland. My bride was a charm- 
ing young girl, with dark brown hair and speaking eyes 
to match. She was singularly loved by all the village ; 
for she was as good as she was beautiful. We set up in 
life on a small farm near the town, and in time we had 
two daughters who grew to womanhood as lovely as 
their motner, and that is saying much for them. The 
elder was a brunet, and the younger a blonde. Indeed, 
sir, they were ideal children. Alma who, as you see, 
most favored her mother, brought us grace and good- 
ness, and Jeanette came to increase these gifts and add 
her own suashine aud affection. Their devotion to each 
other was always remarkable; it hardly occurred to 
them or their parents that during their girlhood they 
would ever be divided. I myself,” the old man 
said, sorrowfully, ‘‘ however, brought the first 
clouds into that heaven of a home. I began to drink, 
first, wine at my own wedding, and for more than a year 
before Jeanette’s birth wasa hard drinker of whisky. 
This drink-habit absorbed my iacome so much that Alma 
tried to help out the home-life by her own carnings. 
She took the village scnool, and was for several summers 
the accepted teacher. Our State Senator, the Hon. 
Hiram Brown, lived in the village and owned a large 
store. Hisson Henry, after graduatiog from college, 
had returned to assist his father in business. The Sena- 
tor was a pillar in the village church; had been for 
years an old-time Whig, aud was naturally among the 
first to help in organiziog the Republican Party. So 
you see, sir, Mr. Brown, a ‘teetotaler’ and Corisiian, 
was eminently respectable, and his son a grand young 
man, free from any bad habits. He and Alma soon 
loved each other, and were married. The village ap- 
proved the match, tho some said: ‘Too bad her father 
drinks so much; yet Alma isa fine girl and cannot be 
blamed for the old man’s sins!’ Ab, sir. It was a 
couple—a tall, broad-shouldered 5 oung wan with refine- 
ment and culture, and the veritable belle of the village, a 
women true, good, beautiful, and much beloved in spite 
of the growing worthlessness of her father! My good 
wife kept our honor alive in the community. But I 
made this daughter’s wedding the excuse for another 
glorious drunk.” 

The train was approaching, and I tried to leave the 
old man, but he detained me, pointing to an ugly scar, 
reddish, and shaped like a horseshoe, which his beard 
concealed. He said: ‘*Sir, do you see that scar?” 

‘¢Yes; but [ must go.” 

‘“‘ Weil, let me sit by you on the train, andI will ex- 
plain the rest.” 

“ Allright; come on.” 

That mysterious scar and his nose awry now excited 
my curiosity, These, in spite of the redeeming eyts, 
were the real cause of the old man’s repulsive appear- 
ance. After we were seated in the car, I asked if that 
mark on his face was the result of some spree? And I 
laughingly inquired : ‘‘Do you continue to drink and 
use these distigurements as a warning to young men 
against drink ?” 

He rejoiaed: “‘My story is not like any you ever 
heard ; usually when a fellow takes to drink you know 
how it will end. Not so with me. I haven’t tasted 
liquor for over thirty years. I koow I’m nota beauty. 
The boys of the street hoot at me and say, ‘ There goes 
the old crank!’ They are right; I'm a crank and a 
fright. Tbatdoes not wrong me. Thought of self has 
not troubled me for years. My time is devoted to plead- 
ing with young men. I thiak of nothiog else but their 
danger. @ am a living warning. Listen! That scar, 
horseshoe-shaped, was mde by the kick of a horse; but 
neither that nor the wrench of my nose, the result of a 
drunken brawl, was very noticeable, till whisky did its 
business. When I went home intoxicated, the scar and 
the. nose became inflamed. yes, red and hideous, 
They wera thus a sign, a shock that were dieaded, 
By their suddenly appearing, my wife and daughter 
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were often brought to tears. You may be sure I often 
tried to reform as I saw the respect of my towrsmen 
and wy family gradually oozing away.” The old man 
again dwelt upon the bappy household of Henry Brown. 
I could almost see their snug litth home—Alma the 
pride and joy of it. *‘It was he happiest moment of my 
life when Jeanette, my sweet blonde, came dancing into 
our sitting room and cried out: ‘Oh, Papa, Mamma is 
just back from Henry’s, and says they have a baby-boy ! 
He looks like you.’ It was Alma’s boy, and he was my 
first grandchild. 

‘« Of course, as soon as I could be permitted to see the 
youngster I was informed by Jeanette, and I set out for 
the Browns. Unfortunately, I met a boon companion 
at the edge of the village. ‘The first grandchild! The 
event had to be celebrated. I didn't get to Henry’s then, 
but remembered no more for several days. My heart- 
broken wife forgave me as before when I, in shame, 
presented myself at home. After a few davs I visited 
Alma. She was possessed of every convenience and 
luxury that a fond husband could provide or her taste 
select. Henry was away just then ; he had gone to the 
post office for army news; for the great War was on. 
And there was Alma in an easy rocker, with the -leep- 
ing babe tightly hugged to her bosom. She hardly no- 
ticed me; she was gazing upward with a far-away look, 
and her eyes were red with weeping. ‘ Why those tears? 
Isaid. What conld be the matter? In the most cheer- 
ful voice I could muster I spoke to her; but my Alma, 
to my borror, gave me no answer, not even a lock; her 
eye? didnot move. At last, as by a sudden impulse, like 
one in a dream, she arose and, holding the child on one 
arm, removed the little blanket, and for a moment dis- 
played the face of her two-weeks-old baby. She covered 
him again; and placed him in his crib and, covering 
her face, cried out: ‘God forgive me; thou knowest 
that lam not wickcd. There is none to deliver me out 
of thy band! 

Clearing his throat, the old man continued: ‘I did 
- not Know the Scriptures then, but it soon dawned upon 
me. The child, if not positively idiotic, had a horrid, 
changeable birthmark. It was the fac-imile of the ugly 
scar on my face. The sear and the malformed nose 
came to the innocent child. and by no fault of the god- 
fearing Henry ard Alma. My daughter, at every Jook 
cast upon her child, had grown more and more morbid, 
so that at my visit she became almost beside herself. 
Her intense affliction had taken onastrangetype. * The 
cruel marks on the face of :he child are traceable to the 
mother. My kind, loving husband, as soon as he realizes 
it, will hate me, Oh, this terrible heredity! How can I 
beari'? The innocent suffevxing for the guilty ! She 
had tried to guard this horrid disfigurement as a secret 
from Henry ; but, of course, such as rain could not last 
long. Fear first, then conceulment, then anxiety, then 
cruel misgivings, ull intersified by her constant grief, 
led in time to positive derar gement. My poor daughter, 
my Alma, believed herself despised by all the members 
of her husband’s family. She declared that she was a 
curse to him, where she had hoped to be a blessing, be- 
cause my sins were visited upon her first, and afterward 
upon her child. Of course I never drank any more al- 
coholic drink.” 

At the next station this singular old man left me; but 
he had already told me that poor Alma had soon been 


carried to an insane asylum, and that Henry went to the. 


War, never to return. ‘1 cared for the little one,’ he 
said, ** till he was fifteen years old. The red horseshoe 
scar and the malformed face grew worse, and the boy 
always walked and talked like a drunkard, half intoxi- 
cated. He ran away from me, and is now somewhere 
struggling for life among men.” As he shook my hand, 
he added: ‘‘ You may meet him, my grandson, some- 
where. Tell him his sad old grandfather has sought him 
for sixteen years. My business? It is to plead with 
young men that they, like me and mine, may not fall 
under such acurse. God spare you, dear sir !” 
GOVERNOR’s ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY. 4 
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THE NINTH INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 


BY J. C. R. EWING, D.D. 








IN a recent examination of candidates for the Public 
Service, in reply te the question, *‘What do you regard as 
the most miarked result of the spread of English educa- 
tion in India?’ one of the young men replied : ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Congress!’ This answer revealed very consider- 
able discriminating power in that young man; for it is 
undoubtedly -frue that it is the spread of Western ideas 
that has made guch a gathering as the Congress possible. 

The fir-t session was held in 1885, and since that time 
there has been an assembly every year. This year it is 
being held at Lahore, the capital of the frontier province 
of the Empire, whither bundreds of delegates from all 
parts of the country have cometo attend and to take 
partin the deliberations. The presiding officer is Mr. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, M.P., the first and only Indian 
member of the British Parliament. 

The movement is not looked upon with favor by the 
Government. A'l Government officers are strictly pro- 
hibited from active par‘icipation in it, and enjoined to 
maiatain an attitude of neutrality, which, of course, 
means that while they are ferbiiden to aid they are 
equally bound to refrain from opposition. The leading 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
spirits of Congress claim to voice the feelings and senti- 
ments of the masses of the people. Anglo-Indian news- 
papers deny this claim and point to the fact that the 
Mohammedans are, with few exceptions, opposed to the 
movement, This opposition is adequately accounted for 
by the circumstance that the Hindus are greatly in the 
majority, and were the petitions of the Congress grant- 
ed the Mussulmans would reap no advantage. In short, 
the latter prefer to take their chances under existing 
regulations, rather than to fall behind in the race for 
political advancement, which they are assured would be 
the result if the elective privilege were bestowed upon 
the pe »ple. The case is strikingly similar to the one in Ire- 
land. Herea modified form of Home Ruleis asked for ; 
and the Mussulman, like the Protestant in Ireland, thinks 
that he sees weighty reasons why it should not be intro- 
duced. 

In spite, however, of all opposition, the influence of 
the movement is from year to year increasing. Some of 
the changes insisted upon by the early Congresses have 
been made; and it is believed that others, which were in 
the outset regarded by the opposition as impossible and 
absurd, will son be brought into effect. The agitators 
here have at their back a strong party of Radicals in 
Great Britain. The President yesterday read before the 
Assembly a message from an English Member of Parlia- 
ment, containing the assurance that every Home Ruler 
might confidently be reckoned upon as a stanch ally 
in the strugzle in which the C ngress party is engaged. 

Mr. Naoroji’s opening address was a masterpiece of 
thought and diction. In the huge pavillion, containirg 
an audience of some five thousand persons, his clear 
voice rang oat with a distin:tness of utterance to be 
heard by a'l. The magnificent reception accorded to 
Mr. Naoroji in Bombay, in various towns through which 
he passed in his journey northward, and in Lahore, is 
significant of the change which is coming over India. 
The days of her ‘‘dumbaess” are passing away, and 
she willia the future mske her voice tobe heard, The 
people turned out in swarms to honor the guest whom 
they regard as their mouthpiece in the House of Com- 
mons. Triumphal arches, banners and bands filled the 
way, andthe population seemed wild with excitement. 
As an incident of the day mention may be made of an 
inscription upon one of the arches erected (it will be 
remembered) by non-Christians; on one side were the 
words, Long Live the Q 1een-Empress, and on the other, 
Righteousness Exaltth a Nation! 

Some of the more prominent subjects before the As- 
sembly, and upon which strongly worded resolu'ions are 
being enactel, are: The desirability of a larger number 
of Indians being admirted to the higher grades of the 
civil service; a protest against India’s being compelled 
to bear the cost of so large a standing army ; the estab- 
lishment of provincial councils in which natives of the 
country shall participate more largely ; the reduction of 
the salt-tax, and the separation of the judicial from the 
executive functions in G »vernment. 

The speaking is, upon the whole, excellent. When it 
is remembered that these men, some of whom are truly 
eloquen’, are using a language which is not their own 
smooth Oriental speech, but the rugged English, ac- 
quired from a nation which has its home many thousands 
of miles away across the seas, the magnitude of their 
achievement impresses us. One of the most eloquent of 
them all is a Christian gentlemen from Calcutta, whose 
great speech in the Congress, as well as his three ad- 
dresses in the Christiaa College to educated non- 
Caristians, were simply wonderful in their clearness 
and power. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the strictures passed 
upon what the members of the Congress regard as 
objectionable Government regulations, they claim to be 
actuated in all they do by the most thorough-going loy- 
alty to British rule. They certainly do not reveal any 
desire to act entirely free from that rule. They keenly 
appreciats the fact that the highest prosperity of their 
country is indis.olubly associated with the stability of 
the Government. Nevertheless they have learned to 
criticise men and methods. They are persuaded that 
they, the people, the ruled, are not always understood, 
or their needs appreciated by their rulers ; and so they 
claim the prerogative of crying out, believing that their 
voice will be heard by a governing nation that is at 
heart merciful and honest and just. : 

The movement is by nu means free from objectionable 
features. Wild statements are made and charges ut- 
tered, under excitement, which can only be cause of 
regret to all sober-minded people. 

Statements and charges equally if not moreextreme 
are, itis said, uttered upon political platforms in Eng- 
land and America ; but in India allis different. In the 


West all that is saii under the influence of party ex* 


citement is subject to the scrutiny of the intelligent citi- 
zen who knows how to make allowances. Here the 
masses have no such training and are prone to accept 
the whole of “hat is said, and to imagine that the more 
sweeping the denunciation the more worthy of admira- 
tionis the man who utters it. 

That England, with all her power and prestige in India, 
should permit such entire freedom of speech to her sub- 
jects is rather surprising. There are not wanting those 
who believe that such a policy is extremely unsafe. Be 
this as it may, it seems probable that ere long the fullest 
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information as to the details of Indian government, 
viewed from the standpoint of the subject, will be possi- 
ble to every British voter, who through the exercise of 
his franchise helps to create the national Parliament and 
thus to rule over this great country, of which until Jate- 
ly he knew but little and abont the welfare of whose mil- 
lions he cared, it may be, still less. 

That the general sentiment represented by the Con- 
gress has a strong hold upon a large portion of the popu- 
lation is unmistakable ; that it will spread and grow in 
intensity is probable; that the feeling represented by the 
cry, ‘‘ India for the Indians” may have to be faced asa 
danger to India herself is also probable ; but to believe 
that it really threatens the stability of the present 
régime would be extremely difficult. England’s con- 
nection with India has manifestly been one of the ele- 
ments in God’s plan for the uplifting of this people, and 
setting them upon the pathway of true progress. Au 
American citizen may be allowed, after fourteen years 
of observation, to express his conviction that India may 
safely reckon upon receiving in the future, as she has 
very largely in the past, justice, sympathy and moral up- 
lifting at the hand of Christian England. 

LAHORE, INDIA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DEAN STANLEY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D,. 











I HAVE been feasting with great satisfaction on Mr. 
Prothero’s *‘ Life and Correspondence of Dean Stanley.” 
Ever since I looked down from a gallery in Westmicster 
Abbey upon the procession which bore him to his burial 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, I have felt an increasing 
admiration for him as the bri‘liant historian, and an in- 
creasing aff ction for him as one of the most lovable men 
Ihave ever known. Sharply dissenting from many of 
his theological views and utterances, I none the less re- 
vered the Jarge-souled Christian in whose character was 
blended the gentleness of a sweet girl with the courage 
of a lion. Froude once said to me: ‘‘ [ wish that Stanley 
was a little better hater.” My reply was: ‘Is is not in 
Stanley to hate anybody but the Devil.” These volumes 
present the charming picture of a long life crowded with 
great characters and great incidents—from the preco- 
cious childhood at Alderley and training by Dr. Arnold 
at Rugby on to the august scene of his burial in the 
great Abbey. 

The appearance of this biography leads me to recall 
some of my own reminiscences of the Dean, whom I met 
for the first time in the summer of 1872, Ihad justcome 
from attending the Presbyterian General Assemblies of 
Scotland as the American delegate. The Rev. Samuel 
Minton, a very Broad Church clergyman, was in the 
habit of inviting Stanley to meet at his lunch parties the 
leading Nonconformists; and on the day that I was in- 
vited there, Dr. Newman Hall, Dr. Joseph Parker, Dr. 
Fraser and Dr. Wilkinson (now Bishop of Truro), were at 
the table. Stanley felt perfectly at home among these 
‘* Dissenters,” and asked me to give the company some 
account of a remarkable discourse which Bishop Mcll- 
vaine had recently delivered in my pulpit on Christian 
unity. The Dean was delighted with it, and said: 
‘* Just imagine the Bishop of London preaching such a 
sermon in Newman Hall’s or Spurgeon’s pulpit; it 
would make the old dome of St. Paui’s come down.” In 
all of his intercourse with his Dissenting brethren, the 
Dean never put on any airs of patronizing or condescen- 
sion ; for tho a loyal Episcopalian he recognized their 
equally divine ordination as ministers of Jesus Christ. 
A few days afterward I wentup to g2talook at ‘ Holly 
Lodge,” the residence of Lord Macaulay, which stands in 
a quiet side street just off Campden Hill Road. I met 
Dean Stanley just coming out of the gate ; he had been 
attending a garden party given by Lord Airlie, who then 
occupied the Lodge. It was a pleasant coincidence to 
meet the most brilliant of ecclesiastical historians at the 
doorway of the most brilliant historian of England. The 
Dean chatted about Macaulay, of whom he was very 
fond, and then said, ‘‘ Yonder is Holland House.” We 
strolled on a few rods, and through the railings got a 
glimpse of the famous mansion ia which Lord Holland 
had entertained the celebrities of Britain and of Europe. 

One of the happiest hours I ever spent with Stanley 
was at his own table in the deanery. He was the most 
delightful of hosts. Lady Augusta, the daughter of the 
Earl of Elgin, had been a favorite maid of honor to the 
Queen ; and the Dean had accompanied the Prince of 
Wales on his tour to the Orient. The Queen quite fre- 
quently slipped away from the palace for a quiet, re- 
freshing chat at the deanery with this pair whom she so 
loved. A marble bust of Victoria, by her daughter the 
Princess Louis», stood in the parlor, a gift of the Queen. 
If the Dean was very ‘‘ broad” in his theology, his Scotch 
wife was as decidedly ‘‘ evangelical” in hers, and her re- 
ligious influence was very tonic in all respects. After 
lunch that day the Dean very kindly took me into the 
famous Jerusalem Chamber, and showed me where the 
Westminster Assembly had sat for six years, and given 
birth to our Presbyterian Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chism. I was surprised at the small size of a room that 
had held seventy or eighty commissioners. 

Stanley's fame rests chiefly on his splendid historical 
productions and his ‘‘ Life of Arnold” rather than on 
his pulpit efforts. His first sermon was delivered in a 
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little village near Norwich, and after the service two 
old women were overheard discussing the maiden dis- 
course. ‘ Well,” said the one, ‘‘I do feel empty like.” 
‘‘ And sé do I,” replied the other. ‘‘ That young man did 
not give us much to feed on.” Stanley’s sermons never 
attained to very “‘strong meat” in doctrine, tho they were 
graceful in style and wholesome in their ethics. As I was 
very desirous to hear himin the Abbey, he sent me a very 
kind invitation to come to the deanery before the serv- 
ice, and Lady Augusta would take me into a seat close 
to hig pulpit. Accordingly she stowed me in a small 
box-pew which was close to the pulpit and within arm's 
length of the Dean. His sermon was a beautiful essay 
on Solomon and great men, and in the course of it he 
said, ‘‘Such was the greatness of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
I felt so pained by what he did not say that I ventured 
to write him a most frank and loving note, in which I 
expressed my deep regret that when he referred to the 
‘‘ greatness” of our Savior he had entirely ignored what 
was infinitely his most sublime work, that df human 
redemption by his atoning death on Calvary. The dear 
Dean, instead of taking offense, accepted the frank letter 
in the same spirit in which it was written. He promptly 
replied to me (as I was about sailing for America) in a 
most cordial letter, in which he explained that he would 
‘‘ageee with me a3 to the place which Christ’s atoning 
deach held in New Testament theology,” but that he did 
not regard that as tae right place to refer to it, in a dis- 
course 0a hima greatness. His letter ended with the 
hearty wish, ** May ali the ricaest blessings of old Eag- 
laad’s Caurch aai S:ate follow you homeward!” 

Wnhea Deaa Stanley visited America, in the autumn 
of 1373, I met him several times, and he was especially 
cordial, aad all tna more so for my outspoken letter. [ 
arcaaged to take him to Greenw od on the morning be- 
fore he sailed for home, and afcer breakfasting with him 


as Me. Cyrus W. fisld’s we starved for the cemetery. * 


Ue. Ssaaif ani De. Field met us at the ferry and accom- 
panied us. Waoen we-entered the elevated railway car 
Staaley exclaimed: ‘‘Tnis is like the chariots on the 
walls of Babylon!” With his keen interest in all points 
of history, he inyuired, when we reached the lower part 
of the Bowery : ‘* Was it not near here that Nathan Hale 
was executed?” He showed a more accurate knowledge 
of our local history than most New Yorkers can boast. 
Before entering the cemetery he requested me to drive 
him to the spot where my little child was buried, and 
said to me: **I once read your little book, ‘The Empty 
Crib, to my wife in the deanery.” When we reached 
the burial lot he got out of the carriage, and in the driv- 
ing wiad spent some time in examining the marble me- 
dallion of the chili and ia talking most sweetly about 
him. It was just like warm-hearted Dean Stanley. I 
don’t wonder that everybody loved him. We then drove 
to the tomb of Edward Robinson, and the Dean said to 
us: ‘*In ail my travels in Palestine I carried Dr. Robia- 
son’s volume of ‘ Biblical Researches’ with me on horse- 
back or on my camel. It was my constant guide book.” 

Three years afterward, on my arrival in London from 
Palestine, I learned that Stanley was very ill. On the 
door of the deanery a bulletin was posted—‘‘ The Dean 
is sinking.” That night the good, great man died. On 
the twenty-fifth of July, 1881, the august funeral service 
took place in Westminster Abbey. Outside the Abbey 
thousands were assembled, for the Dean was loved by 
ali London. From a small gallery over the Poet’s Cor- 
ner [ looked down on the crowd, which contained Glad- 
stone, Shaftesbury, Matthew Arnold and scores of Eag- 
lana’s mightiest and best. After the ‘‘Dead March” 
began a loag procession, headed by Stanley’s lifelong 
friend, Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Priace 
of Wales, ani followed by Browning, Tyndall and a 
long line of bishops and poets and scholars, moved slowly 
along under the lofty arches to the tomb in Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel. A fresh wreath of flowers from the 
Queen was laid on the coffin. Many a tear was shed on 
that sad day beside the tomb in which the Church of 
England laid her most fearless and yet her best-beloved 
son, Greater than all his books or literary achievements 
was Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, the modest, true-hearted, 
noble, unselfish, childlike Christian man, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A HIGHLY RECOMMENDED VOLUME OF 
POEMS. 


BY ARTHUR D. F. RANDOLPH. 











I aMa bit conservative in my taste, especially as it re- 
gards literature. I would even admit that I am old. 
fasbioned ; but this would relegate me to silence if not 
contempt. Confess I must, however, that I still hold 
dear some of the traditions connected with literature ; 
nor can I without protest, however feeble, watch the 
old landmarks disappear one by one to give place to the 
more ornamental and pretentious structure of the pres 
ent day. A certain reverence for literature still ‘statids 


by me; and as I glance over my well-filled bookshelves,” 
and call to mind the authors who have given me so much’ 


instruction. profit and pleasure, I cannot but hold ia ad- 
miration the dignity in which these ‘‘ old-time” writers 
held their profession. 

I must also confess to a love, amounting almost 
to a passion, for poetry. Perhaps this is a weakness 
not at all tomy credit; but give me my easy chair, 


. 
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my slippers, the fire burning brightly on the hearth, 
and a volume of poems, and I am content. I have 
acertain pride, not unmixed with reverence, for the 
man who can write poetry, and still cling to the old 
traditions that poets are born, not mude, and that the 
gift is bestowed, not cultivated. 

With the end in view of spending a contented evening 
before my hearth I sauntered into a well known book- 
seller’s shop one winter’s afternoon, and with no partic- 
ular choice in mind concluded, as an experiment, to lay 
the burden of the selection of a volume of poems on the 
salesman’s shoulders. 

As the clerk came forward to meet me, I asked him if 
there was any recently published volume of poetry he 
could recommend. 

Giving me a searching glance, as tho “‘ sizing me up,” 
he turned to a shelf marked ‘‘ Recent Publications” and 
took down a small 16mo volume, remarking: ‘‘ This has 
just come in, published to-day, and highly recom- 
mended.” 

**By whom ?” Iasked. 

** Well, not this volume exactly, for it has just been 
published,” he replied; ‘* bnt Mr. Howells has said” —and 
here he read from a slip in his hand—** that ‘what he has 
said of the very common aspects of life has endeared 
him—you feel in reading his verse, that this is one of the 
honestest souls that ever uttered itself in that way, and 
that he is true to what we all know, because he has 
known itand not because he has just verified it by close 
observation !’ ” 

*‘ That is high praise from a very high critic,” I said. 

**Yes,” replied the clerk; ‘“‘but Richard Malcolm 
Johnston is much more emphatic and generous in his 
praise”—-he picked up the same paper again—*‘for he has 
said, that, ‘surely no other poet has ever put into such 
delicious form the language of childhood and simple- 
hearted youth. The poems are as natural as the fields 
and trees and flowers which inspired them. Always the 
patois of innocent country-folk was dear and sounded 
sweet togood men, the dearer and sweeter acccording as 
they were wiser and more cultivated.’ 

‘*The book is a rapid seller,” continued the clerk, ‘‘and 
I am sure you will find enjoyment in reading it; besides 
it is finely illustrated, handsomely bound, aad bears the 
imprint of one of the foremost publishing houses.” 

1 paid the price, the clerk wrapped it up; and all the 
way hom3I hugged that volume ia anticipation of a de- 
lightful evening in the reading of it. 

It was with impatience amounting almost to irritabil- 
ity that Isat through my dinner, so eager was I to get 
by my fireside; but with a fortitude commendable I 
left the volume on my library table with the string uncut 
and just as the clerk had handed it tome. I thought, as 
I sat at table, how many pleasant and profitable evenings 
Ihad spent in my library with Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, or feasted at the banquet set for me by 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, and others lesser 
but none the less poets, and anticipated the coming 
evening with a relish not to be overestimated. 

After dinner James brought me my dressing gown 
and slippers, and drew my easy chair up before the 
hearth, gave the fire a vicious poke and left me to silence 
and my book. 

I cut the string of the parcel, and took off the wrap- 
per, neatly folding and putting it away, andsettled down 
to a long evening of pleasure, profit and contentment. 
I noticed at a glance that the clerk was right, and the 
book was in a very handsome dress. It has always 
been my habit, perhaps a foolish one, in picking up a 
volume of poetry, to open it at random, very much on 
the principle that in wanderiag throuzh the woods, in 
search of rare flowers or ferns, we are apt to avoid the 
beaten track or footpath. So I opened the book at chance 
and commenced to read : 

“THE RUNAWAY BOY. 
“* Wunst I sassed my Pa, an’ he 
Won't stand that, an’,punished me ; 


Nen when he wuz gone that day, 
I slipped out an’ runned away. 


* [ tooked all my copper-cents, 
An’ clumbed over our back fence 
In the jimpson weeds ’at growed 
Ever’where all down the road.” 

This was alittle disappointing for a beginning; but 
then I concluded that possibly this was simply a sample 
of ‘‘simple-hearted youth,” and persevered with the 
poem until I reached the end of eight more verses in the 
same strain. On the precept that no one poem is a 
true exponent of the poet’s genius, and that in poetry, 
as well as in everything else, there is a level as well as 
a hight, I started in a different direction tq cull another 


_ flower, which I found under the heading of 


“OUR HIRED GIRL. 
* Our hired girl, she’s "Lizabeth Ann; 
An’ she can cook best things to eat ! 

She ist puts dough in our pie-pan, 

An’ pours in somepin’ ’at’s good an’ sweet 

An’ nen she salts it all on top 

With cinpamon ; an’ nen she’!l stop 
An’ stoop an’ slideit, ist as siow, 

In th’ old cook-stove, so’s *t won’t slop 
An’ git all spilled; nen bakes it, so 
It’s custard pie, first thing you know! 

Au’ nen she’ll say, 
‘Clear out o’ my way! 

They’s time fer work, an’ time fer play ! 
Take yer dough, an’ run, child, run! 
Er I cain’t git no cookin’ done!” 
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If I was disappointed before, I was now not only sur- 
prised, but a little irritated as I finished the remaining 
verses. Calling to mind the criticism the clerk had read 
me, and willing to be charitable and defer judgment, I 
put this aside as a specimen of the poev’s art in express- 
ing one of the ‘‘ very common aspects of life which en- 
deared him.” 

It was with some trepidation and a pause ere I ven- 
tured forward again. In a mental review of what I had 
already read, it occurred to me that possibly I was lack- 
ing in appreciation—of a poet ‘‘so true,” and in reading 
his verse I had failed, through lack of sympathy, to find 
in him one of the ‘‘ honestest souls that ever uttered 
itself in that way.” So, plucking up courage, I picked 
up the volume which I had laid aside for the moment, 
and read : 

“THE DOODLE-BUG'’S CHARM. 

“When Uncle Sidney he comes here— 

An’ Fred an’ me an’ Min,— 

My Ma she says she bet you yet 
The roof ’1l tumble in! 

Fer Uncle he ist romps with us; 
An’ wunst, out in our shed, 

He telled us ’bout the Doodle-Bug;, 
An’ what they’ll do, he said, 

Ef you'll ist holler * Doodle-Bags !’"— 
Out by our garden-bed— 

* Doodle-Buzs! Doodle-Bugs! 
Come up an’ git some bread !" ” 

‘* Merciful heavens !” Iexclaimed,‘‘ can this be poetry ; 
and how can it be qualified?” Then again I recalled the 
clerk’s written indorsement of the poet. and could do 
nothing but regard it as the poet’s art of * putting into 
such form the delicious language of childhood.” I was 
not only disappointed, irritated, but exhausted as well ; 
and altho the evening was slipping away with no con- 
tentment in sight, to mention nothing of profit or pleas- 
ure, | concluded to make a final attempt to rescue one or 
all of these treasures. 

Did I succeed? The reader can judge, for this is what 
I found in the quatrain, 

“THE TRULY MARVELOUS. 
“ Giunts is the biggest mens they air 
In all this worid er anywhere !— 
Au’ Tom Thumb he’s the most little-est man, 
*Cause wunst he lived in a oyshture-can !” 

What followed I can tell in avery few words. I spent 
the rest of the evening reading Tennyson and Lowell, as 
an antidote; and the next moroing, with the volume of 
‘‘ highly recommende1i” poems in my pocket, I sought 
the bookseller’s shop. The clerk came forward with rec- 
ognition and interrogation in his eyes; but I anticipated 
any remarks by asking if he would obj ct to exchang- 
ing the recent volume of poems he had sold me yester- 
day for a copy of ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies.” 

NEw YorK CITY. 
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AN EARLY BLUEBIRD. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








* Ta voix, qui peut-étre s’ignore, 
Est la vorx du bleu firmament.” 

A LITTLE bird drops down, like a precious sample of 
the stuff the sky is made of, and for a moment at least 
February forestalls May. The apparition is so sudden 
that I rub my eyes and half believe in the coming of a 
miraculous spring, the éap éfa7ivag of the old poet. Why, 
this is but the second day of February : midwinter has 
searcely reached its flood, and not a bud is swelling. Is 
this 

“ A vision, or a waking dream ? 
- That music ;—do I wake or sleep?” 

Through the panes of my old-fashioned window I look 
ont under leafless maple boughs, and beyonda gray plum 
tree I see something like a blue iris flower shimmering 
on a spear of the bois dare hedge. It is a bird, a little 
bird, yet it brings more delight than all the condors of 
the Andes could carry. If books were birds I could agree 
with Callimachus 

** 76 yap uéya BiBdAiov loov 
TG peyadAw Kang. 
“ For a big book 
Is a mighty bore.” 
All of the singing birds are small, and the big ones need 
distance to make them tolerable. : 

This is a brave little fellow, braver than the robin, 
bravest of all the true singers. He comes earliest, and 
is bold enough to quaver sweetly right in the beard of 
winter. Horace’s line is not applicable tohim : 

* Tacitum sylwas inter reptare salubres.” 

For he is never ‘‘ dumb in the healthful groves,” even 
when the wind comes with bare teeth down from 
Canada. When he arrives he sings. In fact, he might 
cheat the elect naturalist into believing the miracle of a 
bird floating down from heaven on the tide of its own 
warbling. His color is an empyrean illusion, and his 
voice has aspark of mysterious fire in it. 

Everybody knows the bluebird, but nobody knows all 
about him. Where he comes from and whither he goes 
is one of the double mysteries with which avian nature 
puzzles us. Possibly it was this riddle that led the old 
ornithologists to select a meaningless name for him. In 
the Greek Anthology 392, what we supposed was a bird is 
mentioned under the name ovadic, and there was 
just enough dry dust of centuries on that fragment to 
give the jargon-maker his cue. Wherefore Sialia sialis, 
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whatever that may mean, is the bluebird's cabinet label. 
Out in the open air nothing so meaningless and musty 
can stick to his radiant feathers. 

Merk Catesby was the first ornithologist to describe 
our bluebird intelligibly, and he made the mistake of 
calling its flight rapid, when, in fact, few of our oscines 
are more leisurely and deliberate in their wing-move- 
ments, As far as I can see a bluebird-I can recognize its 
dreamy, floating motion when it goes straying from 
stake to stake along a fence-row. 

Edwards and Wilson followed Catesby, and have been 
in turn followed by most later descriptive writers into 
the error of making out the blnebird to be a great flyer 
and capable of distant migration. My own observation 
shows that our sialis does not make long flights. Its 
migratory movements are dilatory, mere evasions of ex- 
treme cold. Wilson himself more than suspected this, 
and made fun of the popular legend that bluebirds hid 
in rock crevices and hollow trees during hard winter 
weather. 

I once set out northward from the Gulf-coast late in 
January and observed bluebirds as far north as Decatur, 
Alabama. Ten days afterward they were along the 
southern side of the valley of the Ohio River; on the 
seventh of February they arrived at my home, nearly two 
hundred miles further north. In fact, these plucky little 
birds play along the surf-line of winter until it with- 
draws from their immemorial nesting-region. Ornithol- 
ogists seem to forget that the nesting-place of abird is 
nearly always its furthest northward reach, and that 
bluebirds, and many other migratory birds, nest all the 
way from Canada to Florida, Each bird withdraws 
southward from his home only just as far as the surf- 
line of winter pushes it. Thisis not true of all migratory 
species, but it applies to the mocking bird, the common 
robin, the turtledove, the bluebird, and many other 
oscines. The bluebird, being extremely brave and hardy, 
is often resident considerably north of the mountain re. 
gion of Tennessee. That is he winters there; and he it 
is whojumps up into middle Indiana whenever there 
comes a week or two of mild weather late in January or 
during February. When our winters are very cold and 
wash far south with their glacial tides, the bluebirds 
huddle along the gulf-slope, I have seen them there so 
numerous that they made a blue shimmer in the open 
woodland, It is the same with the robins. I have seen 
them swarm like blackbirds, Pot-hunters kill them by 
the thousands. Itisabad winter north of the moun- 
tains when robin-shooting is good in southern Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, and they have 
toothsome potpies in New Orleans restaurants. 

There are three species of bluebirds in our country, the 
chief differences being in the variations of color. They 
are practically idantical to the ordinary observer when 
seen ‘fin the bush,” and not ‘in the hand”; and who 
needs to be told what a bluebird looks like? Yonder is 
one on my bois d'are hedge. He spreads his wings to 
balance himself and lets go a trembling flute-phrase as 
sweet as maple sugar. 

* Wes tu pas sylphe et petit page 
De quelque fée au doux pouvoir?" 


No, he would scorn Béranger’s compliment to the 


cricket; any person’s compliment to anything, for that 
matter. The wind is from the south, but raw and 
searching : yet he sets his sturdy little beak skyward and 
sings as if all the orange blooms of Florida poured their 
fragrance upon him. He is not like the nymphs of old, 
of whom the poet said : 
* Nivoat pév yaipovow ire dpbag buBpog déFer, 
vipgat 8 at KAaiovow bre dpvolv ovx ert gbAAa.” 
‘Glad the nymphs when rain makes oak trees grow, 
But how they wail when oaks have leaves no more !" 

He does not wail in any weather, but has a cheerful 
way of looking even disappointmentinthe face. Indeed, 
he is so opumistic that the rhyme of my translation, 
suggesting the extreme Southern pronunciation of 
more (mo’), seems to delight him, as if it had a bit of 
Mississippi warmth init. Birds are as nimble in taking 
hints as in catching flies; or, possibly, this glossy, sky- 
tinged fellow may have seen me often in the woody 
hummocks near the Rigolets! At all events, be under- 
stands mé andl him, He has a lease ona certain part 
of my premises, and I charge him no rent, 

There is an old apple tree, far past the age of bearing, 
that stands close by the hedge. In its bole, eight feet or 
so from the ground, is an opening to a cavity. For years 
the nest has been there, and out of it three broods came 
last year between April 1st and August 20th. Wilson 
says: 

“He [the bluebird] is of a mild and peaceful disposition, 

seldom fighting or quarreling with other birds.” 
I say just.the contrary. Such another swash-buckler 
does not haunt our groves and fields. Even the tyrant 
flycatcher must stand aside for him. Not a neighbor 
escapes his assaults, It delights me to see him trounce 
the English sparrows and pull gay feathers out of the 
bluejays, those self-constituted police of my treetops. 
And how he does worry a doleful little screech owl that 
haunts my pine trees! 

Early as he comes and late as he stays, one cannot tire 
of the bluebird. When spring is at flood and the fruit 
trees are pink-and-white balls of bloom, he and his loving 
mate go in and out and through and through, like ceru- 
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lean shuttles, laying the woof of song in the warp of 
fragrance. Ont on the field, where the plowman is turn- 
ing the soil, he floats and sparkles from point to point 
along the fresh furrow to pounce upon the uncovered 
grubs and worms. No pastoral of American rustic life 
would be perfect without his piping in the lanes, orchards 
and farms. 

He is a little larger than the English robin redbreast, 
but much smaller thau onr common robin, being a trifle 
over six inches in length, often six and a half, and more 
than a foot in spread. His general color when seen at 
large is a splendid sky blue, sheened over with an inde- 
scribable hint of purple caused by reflection from the 
reddish nut shades of his breast, sides and throat, and 
the silver white of his under parts. The female has her 
blue slightly dulled by a shading of chestnut. 

The bluebird’s eggs are the most delicate and highly 
polished of all that I know, save the woodpecker’s, and 
their color, a pale turquoise, gives them the appearance 
of finely turned gems or strange, spheroidal flower buds. 

Buffon was always ready with atheory. Inthe case 
of our bluebird, which he named le rouge gorge bleu, he 
promptly accounted for the habit of nesting in hollows, 
which he thinks was 

“Suggested perhaps by climate; or the numerous reptiles 
forced the birds to it.” 

I quote from memory, but give nearly his words. 
Every observant naturalist knows that a bird’s nest in a 
hollow tree or in a crevice of a rock is just where egg- 
eating reptiles most easily and naturally reach them! 
But dear old Buffon had his say. His fondest dream 
was to have all the birds of every other country a sort of 
cousins, or uncles, or aunts, to those of his own France, 
His formula was l'oiseau étranger qui a rapport au ; it 
is the refrain of his great poem on birds, 

Speaking of poems, Wilson crammed one of his own 
into his bluebird essay. I quote some lines which with 
their simple truthfulness to nature go far toward re- 
deeming as prosy asong as a mistaken man fancying 
himself a poet ever sung: 

“ Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring; 
Then warm glows the sunshine,.and fine isthe weather; 
The blue woodland flowers, just beginning to spring, 
And spicewood and sassafras budding together.” 

If he was little of a poet he struck the key of blue- 
bird weather with a sure finger. But Pindar did it better 
when he sang: 

‘* keivoc 6 pév EavOdv ayaydv veptav 
roAvv toe ypvody.” 
** Poured from the yellow cloud 
A flood of golden rain.” 

It rains gold when the genuine blueb'rd time is come ; 
and the earth opens its bosom to let the violets bubble 
up, and the claytonias form their rose-purple jets of 
sweetness. Then come the rusty bumblebees to buzz in 
the hyacinth beds. The second of February ; hear the 
bluebird ; it is not long to wait ; a matter of two months. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 





REMINISCENCES OF JENNY LIND. 
BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


THE charm of singers and actors is incommunicable. 
It dies with them. Wecan form no conception what- 
ever of the versatility of Garrick, the comedy of Liston, 
the tragedy of Siddons, Malibran may or may not have 
been a mixture of Grisi, Sontag and Catalani. No one 
who did not hear it will understand the spell of Giu- 
glini’s voice. Those who heard Jenny Lind in her late 
decline can just form some faint idea of the fascination 
which subdued two continents and evabled her to build 
half a dozen hospitals. The phonograph—which they 
say has received the accents of Patti—arrived too late to 
seize and fix the voice of the incomparable Jenny, and it 
may be doubted whether the attenuated echoes of that 
ingenious recorder would have preserved anything but a 
ghostly mockery of the S wedish Nightingale. 

Many of us who can go back to early childhood can 
remember the rumors tbat kept coming over (alas ! about 
forty-six years ago) of a wondrous singer who m'‘ght 
possibly be heard in England, but seemed unaccountably 
backward in coming to the point. Princes and ambassa- 
dors occupied themselves with her professional engage- 
ments. Under pressure, and half taken by surprise, she 
actually signed an agreement one night at Berlin, in 
Lord Westmoreland’s box:at the opera, to sing at Drury 
Lane for Mr. Buon. She never sang for Mr. Bunn. 
When she did come, under the combined entreaties of 
Mendelssohn, Mr. Balfe and Lablache, it was for Mr. 
Lumley, at Her Majesty's, thatshe sang. Pitted against 
a phalanx of Italian favorites at the opposition house, 
she alone retrieved the sinking fortunes of Lumley*and 
created such a furore in London and throughout the 
provinces, that Malibran was half forgotten, and the 
solid Italian company, headed by Grisi, Mario, Tam- 
burini and Alboni, had for atime to take a back seat, 
The story of this extraordinary woman—whom I wag 
privileged to hear only in her decline and to know per- 
sonally only a few years before she died—will repay a 
few moments’ attention. 

A maigre.and by no means pretty child ; not appre- 
ciated at home; early thrust among strangers; singing 
chiefly to her cat ‘‘ with the blue ribbon ”; soon to attract 
the attention of Herr Puke, music master; and then to 
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waver in early girlhood between the theater and the con- 


-cert-room; but always earnest, serious, industrious, 


always seeking, working, assuring, feeling her way, & 
little blindly at first,no doubt, toward that wondrous goal 
where she was to be crowned queen of song. Such was 
Jenny Lind. 

She had much praise at Stockholm, her native city. 
But it was not the praise of others, it was her own intui- 
tion—the inner voice—that she waited for patiently, and 
followed unheritatingly. Until that spoke, the scclama- 
tions of the crowd fell upon deafears. Bread and butter 
had to be got, no doubt, but self-discovery was the only 
important thing after all. ‘‘ What can I do? What 
must Ido? How shallIdo it?’ Those were the ques- 
tions she hadtoanswer. Amidst the premature applause 
of her native town the young girl still remained diffident, 
suspicious of herself. A crisis came—a moment which 
revealed to her suddenly the depth of her nature. ‘*On 
the seventh of May,” she says, ‘‘I got up one creature, I 
went to bed another.” She hid found her power in 
Agatha (Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”). An ideal rose 
before her ; how far she then seemed from its attainment ; 
how certain she felt that she could attain; how deter- 
mined she'was henceforth “to strive, to seek and find, 
and not to yield.” All this may be gathered from the 
two bulky volumes by Canon Scott Holland and Mr. W. 
8. Rockstro, which record in a somewhat ponderous and 
disjointed manner the Jife of Jenny Lind. 

In those early days at Stockholm it was probably the 
charm of her acting that won the public. Jenny herself 
said, ‘‘ she knew she could not sing!” Noone in Stock- 
holm could teach her, There was one rmaan who could 
teacheher: but he Jived at Paris and charged trenty 
francs or more a lesson. To Paris she would go. She 
would act, sing, get money—and go. And she went. 
When Garcia (the great Manuel Garcia, who trained 
Patti and a score more stars of the first magnitude. and 
who invented the laryngoscope), when this redoubtable 
authority heard the little Stockholm girl—she had already 
injured her voice—he said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, vous n’avez 
plus de voix!’ Those awful words fell like icy drops 
upon her fervid spirit—but ‘‘ many waters cannot quench 
love.” She went back again and agaio, She won 
Garcia ; she forced him toteach her. She knew exac ly 
what she wanted, and she got it. Noone could teach her 
to act, but Garcia could tea sh her to sing. *‘By Garcia 
alone have I been tanght a few important things”; but 
she adds, ‘‘I sing after no one’s method ; the greater 
part of what I can doin my art I have myself acquired 
by incredible labor, in spite of astonishing difficnities.” 
Her Paris life is thus summarized by Madawe Rufficques, 
with whom she lodged : ‘‘ [could scarcely have believed,” 
said that lady, ‘*such dignity of conduct possible in a 
young person coming to Paris aloue.” 

In 1845 the Queen and Prince Albert first heard Jenny 
Lind at the Bonn Beethoven Festival. The Queen, with 
her quick musical instiact, at once discerned her genius, 
and pressed her to come to England. 

Her triumphs on the other side of the water seemed 
likely to interfere with this. Wherever she sang crowds 
waited for her in the streets; the opera houses were 
besieged ; even the troops had to be called out to restore 
order; and once she had to wait all night at the thearer 
because of the impossibility of her effecting an exit 
without something like an émeute in the streets. Of 
course Lumley, of Her Majesty’s, who was nearly bank- 
rupt, not having been able to stand up against his Drury 
Lane rival’s deadly Italian combination, at once saw the 
splendid prize that Jenny would be to him if only he 
could capture her. The steps by which this feat was 
accomplished are matters of history. How at last she 
was coaxed over; how Mendelesohn escorted her to the 
Grote, where she stayed ; how she then refused to take 
up her engagements or attend any rehearsals, out of 
sheer fright and nervous caprice ; how Lumley’s despair 
(he was losing heavily every night) at last moved ber, 
and she went down to rehearsal, and electrified every- 
body—the very stage carpenters losing their heads, 
Balfe, the conductor, crying like a child at his desk, and 
the musicians so bewildered and enchanted with ber 
cadenzas that they forgot to come in at all—all this and 
much more is duly set down in the operatic chronicle of 
the day, and is extremely puzzling and iocomprebensi- 
ble to those who do not recollect what the Jenay Lind 
mania was in the late forties throughont Eogland. 

Yet this woman was not beautiful. She had no mign- 
onerie like Patti or Piccolomini, no tragedy-queen air 
like Grisi, no espiéglerie like Malibran, no eccentricities 

like Catalani, not even a voice like Sontag. It was per- 
sonality, it was genius, it was rature and grace, and such 
an ars celare artem on the stage as had not been seen be- 

. fore, and has not been seen since. It was the perfect 
manifestation of a pure and noble scul, full of exquisite 
dignity and delicacy, with an intense and vivid sense of 
all that was best and tenderest in love and life. 

When the public can get that, they demand nothing 
more, The spectacle is too rare, but such a touch of 
nature as dwelt in Jenny suddenly ‘makes the whole 
world kin.” Mendelssohn, who had heard everybody, 
said she was the greatest artist he had ever known. 
Lablache told the Queen he had never seen or heard any- 
thing like her. At first she was dreadfully afraid of old 
Lablache, but afterward she bec1me much attached to 
him, and used to say, “ He is a father to usall”—indeed, 
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loved him, as every one who knew him loved him, for his 
bonhomie, his wit, and his generous and dignified quali- 
ties. The Queen said that Jenny’s *‘ charm was quite in- 
describable.” 

When she went to Norwich she stayed with the Bishop. 
Tae bells were set a-ringing, the whole city turned out to 
meet her. Archur S.anoley, afterward Dean of Westmin- 
ster, the Bishop’s son, was extruordinarily smitten with 
her, tho professelly uomusical himself. ‘ Coming back 
from the concert,” writes Stanley, ** I rode on the outside 
of the carriage, ia which sat the wonderful creature, the 
crowd rushing after with enthusiastic cheers.” In what 
Stanley calls, ‘‘ Her opinion of me,” we have a touch of 
humor in the Dean’s best manner: ‘‘Oa the last day I 
told h«r that there was som2thing d'extraordinaire dans 
su voix, but that otherwise her singing in itself produced 
no impression whatever on me, This, she said, was by 
far the must amusing thing she had heard, and that she 
shouli never forget it.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE ARMENIAN PROPAGANDA. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 





I DESIRE to utter a word uf warning to the American 
public in reference to the present Armenian agitation. 
There is in this country a small and active Armenian 
propaganda, connected with a similar propaganda in 
Eoglanod and Greece, whica needs to be understood 
and guarded agaiast, that we may not be misled as 
to our policy toward the Turkish Government and the 
agitation tor Armenian autonomy, 

Ciizens of the Uuived States have more exact knowl- 
edge of the condition of things in Turkey than those of 
any other country. Our missiouvaries are there by the 
score. They travel all over the region where the 
Armeniaas live, and their work is among them. It is 
their description of America which has made the 
Armenians, suffering uuder Turkish oppression, look to 
America as the very Paradise of the world, and has 
regulced in thousands of them coming here to escape the 
Turkish tyrauny. Yet they do not write much on 
political matters in Tuckey. It would be unwise, They 
try to keep aloof, and their influence is indirect, but 
conservative. I hada letter a few days ago from a very 
intelligent resident of Boston, which uuplied that all the 
sources of information on the Armenian question are 
English ; the writer was quite ignorant of toe fact that 
ail knowledge on the suvjecc is possessed by the men 
who have been sent out trom the roums of the Ameri- 
can Board ia Boston. 

It is a tirst fact in the case that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is nearly as bad as can be conceived. It is ineffi- 
cient fur the purposes of protection fur which a Govern- 
ment should exist; and ic is oppressive ; and where is i8 
suspicious it is cruel. Itis a curse to live under sucha 
Government. But it is notconsistentty and purposely 
vicious like the Russiao,and it 1s tuleraat of all religions. 
It lets Geeeks and Armenians alune when it does not 
fear iusurrection, ‘I'nere is hope for them even under 
Turkish rule, but their condiucn would seem hopeless 
under Russian rule, 

The great body of Greek Christians in Turkey have no 
difficulty with the Government, aod make no unusual 
couplatat that they suffer worse thau the Mosleins. The 
Oaly complaint is from the Armeniaus ; and that comes 
from the tact that there actually is a seditious move- 
ment among the Armenians attempting to overthrow 
the furkish rule, lt has its heacquarters-and its lead- 

' ers ia Russia, Eogland and America, where they are 
safe, but it has its agents in Turkey; and the action 
taken by the Turks in suppressing it is often misdirected, 
but is perfeciy justities from the Turkish point of view. 
The Turkish Governmentis bad enough to justify revolu- 
tioa if there were the least possibility of iis success; but 
thatisutterly hopeiess, Tae Turks ouvnumber the Arme- 
nians tive to one. Taey have arms and courage, while 
the Armenians have no arms, and are for the most part 
cowed by ceaturies of oppression. There is absolutely 
no hope of success in revellioa ; and all the revolutionists 
hope for 13 to stir up their ignorant tools to a revolt, in 
which enough wiil be killed to iaduce the European 
powers to step in and assume the rule of the couairy. 
Bus that would give Armenia to Russia, and so it is that 
it 13 Russian Armenian emissaries who are making most 
of the trouble. Our American missionaries are all loyal 
to the Government, recoguizing the folly of any uprising 
and the real injury it does to their work. The late 
Armenian disturbances have made it well-nigh impos- 
sible, for the preseat,to secure any relief for their people 
or their echools, 

The missionaries have felt it wise to keep silence. 
They have not been free to denounce the Armenian 
agitators as they would, because it would seem like 
condoning the real uppre-sion and injustice of the 
Turks. They cannot denounce the Turkish misrule, 
because it is under that rule that they live. In many 
cases they have spoken in terms of cordial praise for the 
action of Turkish Governors in duing all in their power 
to protect life and property. But itis time that our 
‘American people should koow that the methods of 
the Russian Nihilists must not be excused when intro- 
duced by Russian Armenian agitators into Turkey, 

The pastor of alarge Protestant church in Marsovan 
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HE INDEPENDENT. 


is now in this country, lecturing in our churches on the 
condition of his country, and making extraordinary 
statements about the speedy overthrow of the Turkish 
Government, A few weeks ago he made an address at 
an Armenian demonstration in New York in which the 
pictures were displayed of three ‘* martyrs,” culogized by 
him and others as having been murdered for their reli- 
gion. They werein no sense the victims of religious per- 
secution. They were robbers and dastardly assassins, 
who were killed in a fight with the Turkish police. The 
men championed at that New York meeting had plotted 
to kill two Armenian teachers at Anatolia College in 
Marsovan, and the one of the American missionaries 
whom they could easiest reach, simply to help along the 
agitation. Their leader, Shimavon, was killed and the 
documents found on him proving this. This pastor him- 
self, now in America, was over an independent Protes- 
tant church, not under the direction of the American 
mission, and had been loud and constant ia his opposi- 
tion to the missionaries. He had doubiless been involved 
in the seditious movement, and his activity had greatly 
endangered the missionaries and the college. He was 
educated in this country, and here was naturalized, but 
returned, took a pastorate in Marsovan, and when called 
to account by the Government for his utterances pre- 
sented his American passport. If our American Minister 
declined to protect one who had taken American citizen- 
ship to make’it easier for him to live in his native coun- 
try and plot against its Government, he was justified in 
his refusal to do so. The pastor thought it best to leave 
the country; and there is no reasOa why such American 
citizens should be allowed to be more than visitors to 
the country of their birth. Bona-fide American citizens 
should be protected when they return, not those who take 
Americamcitizenship not intending to live in America. 
Let it be understood that our American missionaries 
have a great deal of sympathy for the oppressed Arme- 
nians, the stories of whose oppressioa, especially on the 
Moosbh plain, are almost too horrible to tell; but they 
have no word or thought of approval for the foolish con- 
duct of the agitators who are trying to provoke the 
Turks to acts of assassiaation, just to help the cause. 
Tney do not believe that good government is to come 
in that way, but that it mignt be secured by legal meth- 
ods and by the slower processes of education and pres- 
sure to which even the Turkish Government is amenable. 
Io Marsovan, the center of the trouble last year, the 
Protestants have been obliged to withdraw themselves 
formally from association with these agitators. It is de- 
sirable that our people should not imagine that the 
Armenians who are here the propagandists of this revo- 
lutionary project have the sympathy of those who best 
koow the Armenian situatioa or of the better class of the 
Armenians themselves. 
Newark, N, J. 
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RABBI ELIJAH GAON AND HIS TIME. 
A CULTUR-HISL£URkICAL SKETCH. 
I . 
BY HENRY GERSONI, 

















Ir the spiritual prosperity of a community should be 
estimated by the number of great men arising in its 
midst, the Jewish communi y of Lithuania was one of 
the most prosperous during the eighteenth century. The 
great Hebrew scholars it reared, whose names have be- 
come perpetuated in the Jewish literature, couated by 
the hundreds. The Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, 
the codes of rabbinical legislation and ethics, the works 
on Qabbalah and speculative philosophy, the standard 
works on mathemutics and astronomy, were enlarged 
with their commentaries, glossaries and critical notes, 
The new sdiences of the time were diligently studied by 
them and introduced in the Hebrew literature, They 
also made efforts to introduce learning among the gener- 
al classes of their brethren by works written in easy, 
popular Hebrew whicao almost every Jew of Lithuania 
could read. 

Above all the scholars of bis time towered the name of 
Rabbi Elijah ben Solomon, of Vilna, titled the Gaon (great 
one), or the Hassid (pious one) for the holiness and 
purity of hislife. He was born in Vilna, in 1720, and 
lived to the end of the century as the beau ideal ot Juda- 
ism. From the early age of six years Rabbi Elijah 
studied without a master and attached himself to no 
school of learniog ; he was an autodidact, and yet all the 
schools of Hebrew learning bowed to his authority, He 
would not accept the position of an officiating rabbi ; 
still the greatest rabbis of his time, even those of distant 
lands, sought his advice and accepted his views. He 
persistently refused mingling in communal atfairs, but 
the communities of his native land would not decide 
upon any matter of importance without his sanciion and 
approval, He spoke not in the Judeo-German dialect of 
his countrymen but in pure Hebrew ; aad every word he 
uttered flew from mouth to mouth and was commented 
upon as an oracular saying. The greatest rabbis of his 
couatry took pride in beingcounted among his disciples 
-and followers. Besides his vast and profound erudition 
in all the departments of Hebrew learning, he had an 
extensive knowledge of the secular sciences of the time, 
especially mathematics and astronomy, and was a 
thorough grammarian. 
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A vivid illustration of Rabbi Elijah and his mental 
powers was left us by a man whose testimony in this 
instance cannot be doub‘ed in the least; for his disregard 
for all that is holy and great was as notorious as his 
philosophical and critical acumen was recognized by the 
best thinkers of his time. 

Solomon Maimon, as a critic of Kant, is quite well 
known to the student of transcendental philosophy. He 
was ana.ive of Lithuania (which, by his defective knowl- 
edge of history and geography,he identified with Poland), 
ason of arustic family of the Government of Minsk, 
district of Niszviz. His father, a farmer, it seems was 
somewhat of a rabbinical scholar and intended to make 
a scholar of him. But partly for want of proper oppor- 
tunities and partly through unfortunate vicissitudes, the 
boy Solomon could not get a proper training; and his 
mind wandered off ia the byways of alien studies, with- 
out method or system. He indulged himstlf in astro- 
nomical speculations before he had the least knowledge of 
mathematics; he pored over Qabbalistic books withouta 
knowledge of the terminology which is most essential to 
the students of that science, without the piety which 
imposes respect for the wisdom of the ancients, and 
certainly without discernment in the adoption of philo- 
sophical conclusions. Finally he got hoid of Maimoni- 
des’s ‘‘ Guide of the Erring,” and the rationalistic philoso- 
phy of that work (properly Aristotelism or Averroism) 
led him to speculative thinking. By these erratic studies 
his religious sense was utterly disabled, and with it his 
sense of duty aad social propriety was gone. Maimon 
discarded all conventional forms, severed the ties which 
connected him with his brethren and family and ran 
away from home, leaving a wife and two children be- 

hind. Arrived in Berlin, he attracted the notice of 
Moses Mendelssohn by his brilliant abilities, and became 
the protégé of that Jewish thinker and his friends ; they 
did for him all they could, and encouraged him to pur- 
sue a regular course of studies. But all their efforts 
were of no avail ; Maimon remained a social and spiritual 
vagrant all his life. He studied philosopby and acquired 
even a good knowledge of mathematics ; but he could not 
be induced to train himself in any practical profession 
(medicine and pharmacy were tried) or to learn a trade. 
His conduct, at the same time, simply disgraced them, 
With his veneration for religion and its teachers, his 
sense of morality and social propricty was lost; he 
became a cynical Epicurean in the grossest sense of the 
term. At last his German supporters were compelled to 
withdraw from him, 

In abstract speculation, however, and in philosophical 
dialectics Maimon was proficient. As Hebrew was the 
only language he knew well, his philosophical training 
was due to the works of the medieval Jewish thiokers 
—Maimonides, Kreshkash, Gersonides, Albo and others. 
He at'racted the notice of Kant and his followers by his 
essar’s on transcendentalism; but he was not honest 
enough to cite the Hebrew sources from which he had 
drawn. As utranscendentulist he became the critic of 
Maimoaides ; but he never cited Kresnkash,waoss dialec- 
tic method he followed closely, nor any of the Jewish 
thinkers whose ideas he appropriated, not even Avice- 
broa (Solomon Ibn Gabirol), the results of whose pbilos- 
ophy, tbat God is the totality of Reason, he adopted 
entirely. His principal work was wr.tten in the form of 
@ commentary to Maimonides’s ‘*Guids” and called 
**Guibh’ athha-Moreh.” 

Tnis puslosophical vagrant (philosophischer Ausbund, 
as he was called in German) in a lewer addressed to 
Mendelssoho drew ao excelleat pen picture vf Rabbi 
Elijah Gaon of Vilna. The letter begins with a refer- 
ence to aconversation the writer had bad with Mendels- 
sohn in which he had expressed the opinion that the 
rabbis of Poland spent ali their time and abilities in - 
their rabbinical studies and would not know anything 
that is outside of their Talmud. Mendelssohn, it seems, 
had not agreed with him, Maimon had heard afier- 
ward, so he writes, that there was a great and holy wan 
in Vilna who, besides bis rabbinical learuing, was well 
versed in the secular sciences of the time. He traveled to 
that city to see the wonderful man. Fifteen mules from 

Vilna he stopped at an inn, where he fuund a company 

of Hebrew scholars. He heard them discuss sume sayings 

and exegetical remarks of the Gaon of Vilna. Ali that 
they cited in his name was remarkably pertineat and 
wise. Maimon told them that he was going to Vilna 
with the intention of seeing that renowned man, They 
laughed at him and said that a man without a beard 
and dressed like anon-Israelite, would never be admitted 
into the presence of the Gaon. But Maimon would not 
be discouraged. He hit upon a plan by which Rabbi 

Elijah should be compelled to see him, Theltalian Jews 

at that time dressed like their non-Jewish neighbors. 

For this reason Maimon bethought him to assume the 

role of an Italian rabbi; this would accouut for his ap- 

pearance and manners. To compel Rabbi Elijah to have 

a conversation with him, he invented the story that the 

Goveroments of Italy had resolved to expel ali the Jews 

from tbeir lands, uoless their rabbis were able to give 

satisfactory answers to a number of metaphysical and 
scientific questions bearing on their religion, As they, 
the Italian rabbis, were afraid to answer these questions 
without careful consideration, they commissioned him, 
the Rabbi of Padua, to travel to Vilna and consult the 
Gaon Rabbi Elijah. To corroborate this story he wrote 
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a number of letters, ‘‘each in a different hand, and 
signed with the name of a different rabbi of Italy,” in 
which he was praised as a great scholar, as the author of 
a work on Hebrew synonyms, and urged to go on bis 
mission. As this mission was professedly of such great 
importance to the entire Jewish community of Italy, the 
Gaon of Vilna could not by any means refuse to see the 
emissary and to converse with him. 

Maimon writes (and here I translate his words almost 
literally) : 


“With these letters I arrived in Vilna and introduced 
myself at the house of the renownedman. The cleanly ap- 
pearance and orderly appointment of the waiting room 
into which [ was admitted, at once convinced me that the 
master of the house was qnite different from what I had 
imagined a great Polish rabbi to be. The man in waiting 
politely requested me to take a seat while he went to re- 
port me to his master. A few mintes later he came out 
and said that the Gaon wished to know on what business 
Iwascome. Toavoid a long conversation with the domes- 
tic | handed him my letters and told him that these would 
explain my business; he should show them to bis master. 
He took my letters inside and tarried there about twenty 
minutes. Hereupon the door of the inner apartment 
opened andin it appeared the Gaon with my lettersin bis 
hand. You know, my friend, thatI am not nervous nor 
easily influenced by appearances; but a tremor of awe 
passed through me when I beheld his grand figure with 
the Talith on hisshoulders and the phylacteries on his fore- 
head, the very image of a glorified patriarch. He did not 
extend me the customary greeting, nor did he enter the 
room I wasin; he hardly looked at me. Standing in the 
door, he asked me in Hebrew, ‘What are the questions ” 
Trembling at the sound of his manly voice I recited one of 
the questions for which I had prepared myself, and stopped 
to wait for his answer. He reflected a fe w seconds and asked 
‘What else ?? I recited another question. By this time I 
had regaired my self possession ; and as I noticed that he 
was still silent I continued asking one question after an- 
other. Every now and then I stopped as if to give him 
time to reflect, but for the purpose of collecting my 
thoughts to involve him in the most difficult web of met- 
aphysical and scientific problems. He listened silently 
and attentively. At last I said, ‘ These are all the questions 
I know.’ My astonishment, when he began to speak, can- 
not be depicted: calm and deliberate, without the least 
mental effort perceptible, either in the selection of words 
or in the tone of his voice, his answer to my question 
sounded like a message from another world. Thus he 
began; ‘In less than an hour you asked seventy-three 
questions ; in reality, however, the number of your ques- 
tions ts only fifteen, and in five theses all of them are dis- 
posed of.’ Here i: brief terms he summed up my ques- 
tions, dividing them in fifteen categories without omitting 
a single point that I had made. Imagine the superhuman 
wisdom displayed in this feat of makinga strict logical 
combination of such a number of questions of the highest 
philosophical importance, and that at one glance, so to 
speak. He now proceeded to lay down his theses in brief 
but lucid terms, by which all my questions were indeed 
disposed of. He spoke not one word too much. Twice I 
stopped him where I thought that his thesis did not quite 
cover all the points he combined in one category, remark- 
ing: ‘Our adversaries may here put in such or such an ob- 
jection.’ Whereupon he said: ‘ Please listen more atten- 
tively,’ and repeated his thesis word for word, strongly 
accentuating tho-e words by which my objections had in- 
_ deed been forestalled. Tnere was more than human wisdom 
in his words. [ was simply awed by the intellectual pow- 
ers he displayed. As I saw that he would not bestow any 
kind attention on me, I bowed as soon as he was through 
8, eaking and turned around to leave him. Before I reached 
the door he said: 

“*You are described in these letters as the author of 
a work on Hebrew synonyms.’ 

“** Yes, my master,’ I said, turning to him again and 
hoping that this subject would lead him to a friendly con- 
versation with me. 

“* How do you explain the various words we have for 
*joy,’’’ he asked. 

“TL answered as well as I knew, trying to imitate his 
style of perspicuity and correctness in Hebrew diction. 

“** You have omitted the word y)5,’ he said. 

“*This word does not mean “joy” in Hebrew,’ I an- 
swered, 

*** But it occurs in Job’ (41: 14). 

*** The linguists translate it ‘‘ skipping,” ‘‘ prancing.’’’ 

“** But Rashi (Yoz*baqi) translates it ** joy.”’’ 

“*Rashi,’ I rejoined, ‘did not give the correct transla- 
tion” <3 em 

“ He began actually trembling with indignation as I said 
this. 

““*The Medrash,’ he said, somewhat loudly, ‘counts it 
among the words that mean “ joy.’’’ 

“*The authors of the Medrash,’I rejoined, ‘were not 
considered as philological scholars.’ 

‘“*Here he turned around and withdrew to the inner 
apartment. He has recognized in me a man who had no 
respect for the ancient authorities.”’ 

This pen picture by a man of Maimon’s caliber gives 
us a fair estimate of Rabbi Elijah Gaon; it represents 
him as a man of vast and comprehensive knowledge, of 
**superhuman” intellectual, powers, whose appearance 
was ‘‘awe inspiring,” and who expressed his thoughts in 
concise and lucid speech in the Hebrew tongue. 

Without holding an official position, Rabbi Elijah 
wielded the greatest power among the Je vs of his age 
and steered the communities of Lithuania and Russia 
clear of the two streams of reform which opened in his 
time with great force; he, moreover, indicated a road 
to the true progress of Judaism which is becoming dis- 
cernible just in our time. 


_ tantamount to the changing of religion itself. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Medieval rabbinism, having reduced religious observ- 
ance to dry formalism, had outlived its usefulness ; in- 
telligent Jews began feeling irksome under its sway. 
Only the learned could and actually did force their way 
out of the tangle of rabbinical formalism ; forthe Talmud 
declares the stndent of the law ‘‘a free man,” and 
enjoins the most liberal indulgence with his failings. 
The common people, on the other band, were bound by 
their duties in every instance of life; and these duties 
were so many and so various that they could never have 
the satisfaction even of knowing that they had fulfilled 
them all. As all the teachings of Judaism are based on 
the sense of individual responsibility, and still the social 
instinct will urge man to observe each the actions of the 
other, the Jews were made the guardians of each other, 
on the plea that “ all Israel are responsible one for the 
other,” responsible before God as the outside world 
actually held them responsible before their human 
institutions. Thus, without a priesthood to enforce 
compliance with the religious law, the Jew found him- 
self watched and judged by every one of his brethren in 
everything he did or avoided doing. The structures and 
superstructures which rabbinism has buiit upon the 
groundwork of the Jewish religion had caused all this ; 
and they were actually tottering under their own weight. 
A reformation in the ancient faith was imminent; 
something was to be done to free it from the thrall of 
medieval rabbinism. 

Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher of’ Berlin, knew 
his Judaism well and believed in it; he also knew how 
degraded it was in common practice and estimation. If 
the learned and enlightened could distinguish the good 
and beneficent religious elements from the dross of 
formalism and superstition, the general classes of people 
could not, and judged the religion only by its unattractive 
outside appearance. He conceived the desire to dispel 
the dark mist of the dark ages past with the light of 
reason. He lived in the time of Kant, who, to quote Dr. 
Frothingham, had “‘ transferred contemplation from the 
objects that engaged the mind to the mind itself,and 
thus started philosophy on a new career.” Mendelssohn 
thought that he could do the same for Judaism. He 
would divert the attention of the believer from cere- 
monialism, which is but a reasonable effort of man 
to express his religious sentiments, and direct it to the 
cultivation of reason. With his reverence for tradition, 
with his clear conception of religion as a revelation 
within man of God, who is the Author of the soul, 
i.e., of reason itself, he could never imagine that the 
power of the mind to judge about its relations to Divin- 
ity would be mistaken for Divinity itself. Thus he gave 
an impulse to rationalism in the study and application 
of the Jewish faith ; the forms of worship and expres- 
sions of the religious sentiment were to be adapted to 
the understanding of the believer. But here, to usea 
homely phrase, he reckoned without his host ; he judged 
the world of thinkers and believers by himself. The 
masses of believing but unthinking Jews had been hab- 
ituated to regard their ceremonies as the very essence of 
religion ; the modification of the former was to them 
Mendels- 
sohn’s philosophical followers, on the other hand, skilled 
in dialectics but not as pious and as reverential as he 
was, started from his poiat of view on a process of rea- 


. soning @ posteriori, which led them to irreligious conclu- 


sions. The forms of religion, they argued, are profess- 
edly only the means of adapting life to the religious sen- 
timent. If these forms are creations of reason and sub- 
ject to it, religion itself must be nothing but a reason- 
able conception. Hence, the prime object of religion, 
Deity, is reason itself. By this process of reasoning they 
arrived just at the point where <Avicebron of the 
eleventh century stopped, and the line of demarcation 
between the knowable and the unknowable was 
obliterated ; religion ceased to be a revelation, and 
became at its best but a philosophical conception. 
Heaven was closed to the view of man, so to speak, 
and its gates were barred by strong, logical 
syllogisms. Then again reasoning @ priori from 
the postulate that Deity is the totality of Reason, 
they reduced their Judaism to whatever position in time 
and circumstances they pleased. Thus they treated the 
Judaism of the past, divesting it of historical tradition, 
and that of the present, adapting it to their convenience 
and notions. Mendelssohn would be appalled to see the 
outcome of the movement of which he was the origina- 
tor. If he had been as close a thinker as he was a faith- 
ful Jew, he might have seen the logical consequences of 
his movement in the philosophy and morality of his pro- 
tégé, Maimon. He had put up reason as the fulcrum of 
a lever, by which Judaism was to be lifted out of the 
old track and’started on the road of rejuvenation. Méi- 
mon, with his philosophical powers changed the lever 
into a basis, combined weight, fulcrum and power in 
one, identified one with the other, and exhibited in his 
living the dismal depth into which a reasoning man can 
sink by the religion of Reason. 

Rabbi Elijah, of Vilna, could not put himself in open 
opposition to Mendelssohn’s reform, His belief in the 
‘“* powers of the soul,” as the Qabbalah terms the attri- 
butes of reason, his knowledge that without ‘‘ the stir- 
ring of the soul,” without the exercise of reason, man 
cannot ‘draw nigh unto the Lord” and spiritual prog- 
ress is impossible, prevented him denouncing the ‘‘ Ber- 
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lin reform” as a heresy. He was himself a student of 
philosophy, and he knew well that something must 
be done to start the faith of the ancestors in a new 
career. But he could not admit of any rationalistic 
meddling with the forms and expressions of religion. 
The ancient rabbis taught that the “‘ things belonging to 
the heart must be left to the heart,” to the individual 
conscience. Such things are developed by a historical 
process, and their reformation must be left to the progress 
of history. ‘‘ What business hast thou to meddle with the 
providential guidance of the Merciful?” was the rebuke 
which a rabbi of the Talmud gave to a rationalistic col- 
league. In mattersof popular practice which enlightened 
religion could not approve,the Talmudists would not allow 
any forcible interference—‘‘ Leave Israe] alone,” they 
said ; ‘‘ it is better they act unsuspiciously than that they 
transgress willfully.” Life and sentiment, indeed, can- 
not be put into the strait-jacket of close reasoning, for 
they are revelations of God like reason itself. Thus 
Rabbi Elijah could not put himself in open opposition to 
the German reform nor could he approve of it. And he 
chose the middle course ; he assumed a recusant position 
toward it. But as he was the observed of all observing 
Jews of his native land this was sufficient to keep the 
rationalistic reform at a respectful distance from his 
brethren of Lithuania and Russia. 
NEw YorE City. 
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THE Loyal Legion gave its annual dinner at the Ar- 
lington, and gathered together, as it always does, an 
assemblage of men distinguished for brave deeds in 
camp and field, and also the sons of some fathers whose 
names we know and honor. General Parke, of the regu- 
lar army, is Commander of the Legion, with Commodore 
Ramsay, of the navy, as his second incommand. General 
Parke led the toasts by offering the name of Abraham 
Lincoln as the most beloved of our great names during 
the War—a man who was in the War and of it, altho not 
on the battlefield, save when he made his immortal ad- 
dress at Gettysburg. This toast was drunk standing 
and insilence. Then other speakers were introduced by 
General Parke—Mr. Lodge, Senator from Massachu- 
setts, an invited guest and one of the younger genera- 
tion. Among other things Mr. Lodge said : 

‘I bave only the memories of a boy of the War, but 
those I have very vividly impressed. I saw the soldiers of 
Maine and New Hampshire and Massachusetts marching 
through the streets of Boston, which some unfriendly man 
has called crooked; but I know that at that time they 
seemed to lead very straight toward Washington and the 
Potomac. [like the monuments that are reared to the 
memory of those heroes; but I like to think, also, that the 
greatest monument is the United States.” 

Others followed, members of the Commandery and in- 
vited guests, plea santly and fitly introduced by General 
Parke. Lew Wallace, with his name on the roll of fame 
as General and on the pages of literature as the author of 
‘*‘ Ben Hur,” and then came Mr. Thurston, Minister to 
this country from Hawaii, He spoke of his descent 
from ancestors who were natives of this country, and 
then he said : 

“You did not fight out the war without sympathy from 
usin Hawaii—more than sympathy, we gave aid as well. 
Forty from our number of Americans on the Island joined 
the ranks of the Federal Army. You have among your 
honored names here that of General Armstrong, who after 
the War still gave his practical help, in the questions that 
arose after peace settled upon your borders. He felt that 
the four millions of ignorant blacks were a menace to the 
liberties of the Republic, and he began the work at Hamp- 
ton which resulted in the noble institution there. We cel- 
ebrate the thirtieth of May asyoudo. There are fifteen 
graves in one little cemetery at Honolulu from which the 
flags wave on that day, and the shops are shut and the city 
gives up its day to the celebration of the memories of those 
who lie buried there. [ am of American birth, altho the 
flag of Hawaii waved over my birthplace, and I love it well 
—I shall live under that flag and die under it, unless we 
change it for the one, the only one that is a little better.” 
And he pointed to the American flag hanging in folds 
above the chair of General Parke. 

The excitement that followed this speech lasted for 
many minutes. One of the gnests told me that he was 
amazed at the cry that broke forth from every throat of 
those three hundred men. They almost yelled their ap- 
plause. It was thrilling. There were army and navy 
men and citizens, but they all joined in that burst ; and 
the Minister from Hawaii must feel that in some future 
not very far off he will see his adopted country become a 
part of this Republic. When I say there were men from 
the navy present, I mean that these were largely men 
who had actually been in Hawaii, and understood the 
situation as men can who have been on the spot. One of 
the older officers of the navy said to me the other day: 
‘““No one need think that this revolution was a sudden 
thing. It was sure to come—it was in the air. Those 
Islands have turned to us before, and it was only by 
some English juggling that we did not annex them 
nearly forty years ago. They gravitate toward us natur- 
ally.” : 

Mr. Cleveland has commenced again his informal 
receptions at half-past one on three days of the week in 
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the East room at the White House; this is a good cus- 
tom, and has been the practice in one way or another of 
many different Presidents. It gives people who are 
visiting the city achance to sez their President, and 
whether they themselves voted him in, or not, they 
always want to see the first manin the Republic and 
with their own eyes verify his appearance, Mr. Cleve- 
land leaves his desk in the library upstairs and, ia his 
ordinary business dress, goes down at the hour named 
to the East room, where visitors have meanwhile congre- 
gated and have been arranged in some sort of order by the 
ushers. Then they come forward one by one, shake 
hauds, utter some word of greeting to which he responds, 
and then they pass along, and group again on the other 
side of him to get more than just the glimpse they get 
at the moment of handshaking. It is very simple, 
informal, and yet satisfactory ; and often there is a room- 
fulawaiting him. In view of this crowd, a lady once 
said to Mr. Cleveland as she shook hands: ‘‘ This is mak- 
ing you a great deal of tiresome work, Mr. President.” 
But he said No, and detained her for a second longer 
than usual, while he assured her it made a pleasant vari- 
ety inhis day’s work, This was a more graceful thing 
than we usually have from the President; for heis not a 
society man, and even now he allows himself to be 
brought in by the usher and set up as if he were a sort 
of machine for the crowd to look at and shake hands 
with, whereas if he would make a general bow on enter- 
ing and act asif he were a host it would be a gracious 
thing. 

Mr. Bland has pursued his bill with untiring vigor 
and through much tribulation. The feeling among many 
Democrats is that Mr. Bland is the father of a brood of 
silver troubles. The big silver doliar, worth from seventy 
cents down, ought to have his name stamped on it, 
alongside of the date 1878, when he and Mr. Warner 
together crowded a silver bill through both Houses; it 
would give a cheap object history of the beginnings 
of our struggle with the silver question. His present 
bill is to coin the seigniorage in the Treasury into money. 
The word seigniorage in the Dictionary means profit. It 
has come to have a differeot meaning now. The Gov- 
ernment at one time took silver bullion and coined it and 
kept a certain quantity of the bullion to pay for the 
work. Besides that, the act of coining a dollar worth 
only fifty-seven cents, while the bullion from which it 
was actually made could be retained to the value of much 
more than that, made it a profit to the Government. But 
when the Sherman Act of 1890 was passed, and we had 
to purchase 4,500 ounces of silver every month, it was 
held that so much of this bullion must be retained as 
would amount to the actual worth of the dollars issued. 


This left. a large quantity of bullion; and it is 
this seigniorage, this last form of protit, that 
Mr. Bland now proposes to have coined into 


still more silver dollars worth fifty-seven cents, or 
perhaps alittle more, as the price of silver fluctuates from 
time to time. Seigniorage has thus come to have a shade 
of difference in its meaning. He is opposed on the ground 
that the bullion should be left for its original purpose— to 
represent the actual market value which the issued dol- 
lar does not present. If in itself it is not worth one 
hundred cents, let it at least represent an amount of 
silver in the Treasury which will cover its melancholy 
deficiencies and make one feel a little more respect for 
its shining failure. But Mr. Bland’s theory is that quan- 
tity is the main thing, no matter whether your money 
stands for anything, will buy anything. No matter how 
poor the quality—have a great deal of it—load yourself 
down with it, and that is all you need. The uselessness 
of pushing the bill through, also, would be apparent to 
anybody but an ardent silver suppor er ; to butt against 
a wallseems a creditable thing to a man who wants 
free silver coinage. So Mr. Bland pursues his bill with 
fiery zeal, and never considers that even if it passes the 
Senate, if it reaches the President, the latter will not 
even give it the passive significance of letting it go un- 
signed for ten days. He will swiftly send it back to 
Congress, with a more or less elaborate statement of his 
reasons for refusing to sign it, and Mr. Bland cannot 
raise, even if he move heaven and earth, a two-thirds 
vote to pass 1t over the veto. Yet Mr. Bland works on, 
takes up the time of the House, and will accomplish— 
what? 

They are saying now that the Tariff bill will have 
more change than was expected at first. Sugar; coal 
and wool will not be on the free list. Senators of both 
parties are having their time much taken up by what 
may be called private hearings. Tne Finance Committee 
having decided to give no hearings, or at most very few, 
it has resulted in delegations seeking the Senators of 
their respective States and putting the case tothem. So 
that instead of one committee having its time taken in 
this way, many Senators have their hours occupied; and 
the Republicans feel as if the odium of the tariff was in 
some manner and to some extent being put upon them. 
The Peckham nomination, up to this moment of my 
writing, has come to the point of being reported from 
the Committee with a tie vote; but they also say that 
Mr. Hill, of New York, still wears a pleasant look as tho 
he had no anxieties on the subject. Republican Sena- 
tors say they do not want to appoint a man sixty-one 
years old to the Supreme Court; that ex-Senator Ed- 
munds always disapproved of it, and had led, in his time, 
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opposition for that reason. They also say that this is 
good ground for opposition in itself. and aside from the 
quarrel between Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Frye, of Maine, last week presented a protest from 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union against the 
whisky tax. This was signed by officers and members 
of the Union of forty-four States and three Territories 
Mr. Frye explained that an impression prevailed that 
the Union had desired an increase of the whisky tax, 
and that a petition to that effect had been sent to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This petition, on ex- 
amination, was found to be a fraud; there were no such 
people living in the towns that pretended to send the 
petition. The remonstrance presen'ed to the Senate 
took the high ground that the United States Govern- 
ment should not enter into partnership in any way, 
either by tax or otherwise, with the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors. Mr. Frye made this explanation 
because at first sight it seems aa inconsi-t2ncy fora 
temperance union to wish to forbid a tax on whisky. 
Toe tax might seem to be an opportunity to suppress it 
by making it an expensive luxury. But the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union looks further than that, 
and says our Goverament should have no dea'iags with 
the makers of whisky wherefrom it receives money. 

Immediately after the resignation of Senator Walthall 
he went to Aitken, S. C., for his health ; and now the 
man who succeeds him for the rest of his term has 
appeared. The thing most interesting about the matter 
is that Me. Walthall was electei, re-elected and again 
re-elected, the last time so far ahead that the term of his 
last election ends over in the twentieth cenitury—io 1901. 
This seems like a long step ahead, and the figures do not 
yet look like a date. Mr. Walthall filled the chair left 
vacant by Mr. Lamar, when the latter was appoivted 
Justice in the Supreme Court. Mr. Walthall has resigned 
only for one part of his time, that is until 1895. Itis an 
unusual thing; but he was assured by his lawyers that he 
could do so safely. But it is probably the first time that 
it has been done. 

Mr. Quigg aud Mr. Straus, the pew members repre- 
senting the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Districts in New 
York City, were swora in promptly on their arrival here 
after their eleciion. They wer- regarded with more inter. 
est than usual, both by the galleries and the floor, because 
of the political struggle they represented. ‘* Tammany 
Hall does not often send a Republican,” said the Demo- 
cratic members, as if tie election of Mr. Quigg had been 
a thing that they permitted as a lesson to disaffected 
Democrats. Mr. Quigg is a very young-looking man, 
slight of figure, and with light hair and a fair complex- 
ion. He looks as if his years were barely twenty-one, 
and as if he were liable to be challenged by his compeers 
as not being of the required age. He has much to learn 
before he can show of what stuff he is made. In this 
connection it is interesting to note how the manu. 
facturing parts of New York City dislike a free 
trade Democrat. The districts that Mr. Amos J. 
Cummings and Mr. Timothy Campbell represent have, 
in one, more than twelve thousand unemployed pers ns, 
and in the other, eleven thousand, The shutting down 
of factories has reduced wages or thrown people out of 
employment. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Cummings voted 
against the Wilsoa bill, sure that they wonld be returoed 
at the next election by a graieful constituency and re- 
gardless of the displeasure Mr, Cleveland might feel 
toward them, or how mich he will pas3 over them in his 
distribution of the Goverameat patronage in New York, 
They were not the only D>m crats wa had to choose 
between the favor of the Presideat and the favor of their 
constituents. People are also askiug, in view of the 
coal being put on the free lis;, W14t is to become of Mr. 
Wilson in the nex: election? With his district coal 
mining is the chief industry, and ths people there hate 
him heartily. To this we receive assurances that the 
Democratic Party will not let him suffer. Tney also say 
Mr. William C. Whitney is buying up large coat dep sits 
in Nova Scotia. Then they look at the Tariff biil as it 
passed the House and see coal cn the free list. Then 
they look at each other and say, ‘Is there—any connec- 
tion here?’ Mr. Whitney is Mr. Cleveland’s friend. 
Whatis there under all this? 


Sine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 














From the well housed, well hung, well attended exhibi- 
tion on Twenty-third Street ’tis a far cry tothe dingy 
room and helter-skelter exhibit of ‘* The Independents,” 
corner of Twelfth Street and Broadway. The twenty- 
two exhibitors show a touching confidence in their own 
resources when they respond to the circular issued by Mr. 
Robert B. Brandegee, Mr. Charles Foster and Mr. E:lward 
Brooks, ‘*‘ believing the time has come when juries and 
awards are anachronisms in art matters, and believing 
that talent is better strengthened by encouragement than 
by suppression.” They divide the wall into spaces running 
from floor to ceiling, apportion them by lot, and each 
‘*member,” having paid his ten dollars, fills his space 
according to his own will. ‘*‘ The Society is founded upon 
the principle of suppression of juries and recompenses and 
the free presentation of works to the public for judgment.” 
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The result is very funny, only one must not laugh, for tal 
ent is “better strengthened by encouragement than by 
suppression”; only, we are “‘ the public,” and the public is 
called upon to judge! There are three exhibitors whose 
work is welcome‘ an‘ where, and perhaps it will be per- 
fectly safe to speak of their work. By the irony of chance, 
the worst wall has fallen to Mr. Brandegee, put upon it he 
displays four masierly portraits and landscapes and other 
sketches. The central portrait, that of Mrs. F., is a compan- 
ion to one of h+er husband, which was enthusiasti ally re- 
ceived at the Am rican Artistsa few years since. Sbe has an 
elusive, subtle smile, which reminds one of the Mona Lisa. 
The portrait of Miss Porter, of Farmingtov, is, perhaps, 
second in interest. This artist is not a sufferer from 
wounded vanity, and one can see what a comfort it must 
be t» him to arrange his pictures as he likes. But how does 
it please him to have oth-r people with no tratning or dis- 
crimination elbow him as they like, their feeole little paper 
sketches pinned on the dado and soaring to the ceiliug ? 

Mr. Artbur B Davies in his space shows himself a great 
colorist. No artist who sees bis work there or elsewhere 
doubts for a moment that if he lives a great, an unlimited 
future is before him. And yet a discrimina'ing jury 
like that of the ‘‘Society,” which hus now three of his 
pictures upon its walls, would have saved “the 
public” from hysterical amusement over his 
most treasured dream<, which he bas not the knowl- 
edge of figure drawiug to make presentable as yet. Be 
not deceived, O Independents! {t is the public which is to 
be feared ; for in its judgment is the severity of ignorance. 
Yet one can see that Mr. Divies, too, enjoys placing his 
pictures together. The ‘School Cnildren”’ is the best. 
There are many things beautiful with the charm of prom- 
ise. 

Mr. Swinburne is an accomplished and resourceful dec- 
orator, and his suggestive aud artistic sketches and 
mounted electric light globes and silver grille are beauti- 
ful. ‘* The Independents’ ” call is to all classes of art arti- 
sans. They have always conducted their exhibitions, from 
the World’s Fair down, on the principle of filling their 
own space as theydesire. Why, when one comes to think 
of it, cannot painters and sculptors, too, rely upon the 
‘ survival of the fittest’’ on these lines ? 

The Municipal Art Society of New York is beginning to 
be more than aname. It is due toits efforts taut the new 
Speedway along the water front is to have sidewalks, that 
the public who walk may enjoy the river view. Itis still 
trying to persuade Mayor Gilroy that it is not weil to tear 
down the City Hall, theone public building of which the 
city is justly proud, hallowed with the memories of a cen- 
tury, especially when it is proposed to replace it with a 
monstrosity. It desires, too, to preserve the bit of green 
in City Hall Park—the only breathing place in two miles 
and a half of thoroughfare, just in the center of what will 
soon be the most dens-ly populated area in the world. 
and now it has just made a proposal to decorate without 
expense to the city the court room of Oyer and Terminer in 
the new Criminal Courts Building in Center Street, 

The competition, like all held by the Society, will be 
judged by a jury consisting of three architects, seven 
painters or sculptors and five **laymen,”’? who shall be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee. A certain number of 
the sketches sent in may be selected, and the artists re- 
quested to execute a portion of their design to a given 
scale. These last will be paid fur, and from these the suc- 
cessful artists will be selected. The first prize will be the 
award t) decorate the room for $5,000, $59) on account; 
the second prize, $200; the third, $100. 

Sets of blue prints of the four walls and ceiling of the 
room to he decorared will be forwarded on application to 
Mr. E. H. Bell, 48 East Tweatieth Street. 

Funds are to be provided through a large membership of 
the society at a no nioal cate. Since ia this country cities 
are not enlightened enough to de-ire appropriate decora- 
tion fur public buildings, ic is hoped to stimulate in this 
manner a geoeral interest and appreciation of true mural 
decoration. 

Anentausiastic young collector, Mr. Atherton Curtis, 
seems to be striving to sweep bick the ocean witha broom 
when he tries to popularize in this city tae work of Raffet, 
a French lithozrapaer, 13)4-’6). . Vaioly will he strive to 
excite geaeral interest ia a man devoted to masses of 
soldiery, oe his kn»wledze of the missing of troops never 
so great, his imvzinition in that direction fertile, his 
drauyghtsmanship strong; siace he lacks picturesque treat- 
ment. 

These prints of Rvffet, 159 in number, are rare, 
we are assured, and difficult to obtain in good 
coadition; so we are unier oligitions to Mr. Car- 
tis, and to Mr. Keppel, at whose galleries they are 
suown, for introducing New York to one whom Meis- 
sonier declared was nis master, if he ever bad one. A 
few years azo the soldier paiaters of France, MM. Meisso- 
nier, Detaitle, etc., with Géré6me and the Duc d’Aumale 
banded themseives tovether for the purpose of organizing 
a pablic exnibition of Raffet’s work, the proceeds to be de- 
voted tu a m»nument t» his memory, and this monument, 
designed by Fremiet, stands near that of Meissonier him- 
self, in the garden of the Louvre, ‘ La Revue Nocturne,” 
shown here, has always been r-garded as his masterpiece, 
representing Napoleon after death reviewing the spirits of 
his troops py moulight. The cold, gray light, the furious 
charge of the ghostly troops as they whirl past their leader, 
make a picture of imaginative and weird power. 

Some of Riffet’s pen-and-tnk sketches are so spirited it 
see ms odd that‘he snould have elimiuated the fire so com- 
pletely from his lithugraphs, since by some of Gavarui’s 
work aad that of Bubhot and otners, in tne quarterly, Les 
Peintres Lithographes, as well as in the lithographs of our 
weekly illustrated pagers, the capacity of the process may 
be perceived. 

Mr. Curtis has prepared a collection of the tools of 
lithography and illustrations whica show the use of 


the various methods to be employed. A charcoal sketch 
may he transferred directly upon the stone and printed 
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from it. Washes of lithographic ink may be em- 
ployed, or pencil point rubbed with a stump. Lights 
may be covered on the stone by paper, or scratched out 
in mass or line by the scraper, and everything desirable 
in a medium of reproduction but intense blacks, which are 
broken up by the grain of the stone, may be obtained in 
lithography. Tae brilliant Gavarni knows how to extract 
all the possibilities of the stone. We wish Mr. Curtis suc- 
ces in his efforts to revive a general interest in the proc- 
esses of lithography. 

The Women’s Art Club of New York opened its Fifth 
Anoual Exhibition at the Kiackner Gallery, No. 7 West 
Twenty-cighth Street, on Monday evening by one of those 
pleasant receptions to which the only drawback is that the 
notables present are not properly labeled and cataloged, 
like the pictures. This exhibition is smatier and more 
carefully selected than ever before, and nine out of the 
forty-tbree exhibitors are not members of the Club. This 
generous extension of hospitality is repaid by the added in- 
terest given by contributions from Mlle. Madelaine Le- 
muire, Miss Mary Cassatt, the Misses Armstrong, and Mrs. 
A. McG. Herter. 

Of the eighty-two pictures, many have already appeared 
in public exhibitions. (Tois is private, admission being by 
invitation from members, thus giving the opportunity to 
sent elsewhere pictures shown here.) Among the half- 
hundred members are well-known names, like those of the 
Misses Matilda Brown, K. M. Huger, C. T. McChesney, 
and Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Dewey, Mrs. Lamb, Mrs. Parrish and 
Mrs. Scott. 

One of the dealers lends the picture by Mlle. Madelaine 
Lemaire, representing a preaching curé with the front line 
of his conyzregation. His round, good-humored face, 
turned down upon them, is delightfully modeled. Miss 
Huger sends three Mobawg Valley studies, full of color 
charm, and a fan design bearing the seal of the World’s 
Fair, A water-color figure of the Japanese girl, Kasugi,with 
blossoms in her hand, by Mrs. Herter, shows excellent 
drawing io the slightly foreshortened profile and interest- 
jag color. A study bead of asmiling, rosy child, by Miss 
Ida C. Haskell, is refreshingly guod. Miss Harriet C. Foss 
exhibits a large, ambitious, and measurably successful 
canvas, called ** A Flower Maker.” Miss McChesney sends 
two pictures, after the manner of Israels, but not recent 
work. She feels, apparently, as mauy do who do not 
choose to belong to the club for that reason, that it is bet- 
ter to send strong work to public exhibitions for competi- 
tion with strong workers without regard to sex. When 
Miss Cecilia Beaux and Mrs. Sears can bear away the first 
prizes in such free competition, is it not. to say the least, 
unnecessary for women to have an exbibition of their own ? 

The examination of thirteen recent pictures by Mr. 
Ranger, at the Macbeth Gallery, 237 Fifth Avenue, can 
only justify the high opinion of his talent expressed in 
these columns a week ago. 

Toney are widely different in range and show increasing 
refinement und delicacy of tone. 

New York City. 








Sanitary. 


A SANITARY CONGRESS OF FRENCH WORK- 
INGMEN. 





VE may as well confess that the world does move, and 


that, too, in ways that ure as unexpected as they are inter- 
esting. Previous to July 3d last, six lectures by eminent 


scientists were given ia’ Paris on hygiene and sanitary. 


subjects, the first being on the food of the working classes, 
They were procured as a means of enligbteving the labor- 
ing man on those matters in their daily lives that might 
be bettered by legislation. When the Congress came to 
convene, there were applications for admission from the 
leaders in various technical societies and from the Society 
of Veterinary Surgeons; but the laboring men, jealously 
guarding themselves from the intrusion of any elements 
that could not be rated “laboring,” would not admit these 
persons as members, but invited them to participate as 
guests. 

The first subject discussed was food ; and strong state- 
ments were made as to the extent of adulterations prac- 
ticed, And of the summary jastice that ought to be meted 
out tothose who doit. It was stated that in the Middle 
Ages tne adulteration of food ranked as a crime, in the 
same category with the coinage of false money—both being 
punishable by banging. 

A veterinary surgeon called attention to the bad quality 
of the tough, tasteless, ‘tired’? meat that the poor man 
bought, when he could indulge in it at all, and insisted 
that quality is of more accouat toan quautity. The vege- 
tarian crank did not fail to put in his word, pointiug to the 
fasting Succi—to show how cheaply the workingman might 
live. On the third day, the food discussion was again 
opened, and tue speaker contrasted Paris, which has one 
municip + laboratdéry, with London and its forty-two pub- 
lic analysts. It is found that as the number of analysts 
increases, adulterations decrease. The princ'pal speaker 
of the day bud thoroughly studied up his subject and gave 
an interesting account of how the crusade against adulter- 
ation in Engiand had been preached by one man, Mr. 
Wakley, M. P., who, as far back as 1850, showed that out 
of tweuty samples of tea, twelve were spurious or mixed 
with poisons. Nearly all drugs at that time were adulter- 
ated ; but the man “* kept at it,” till his efforts had an ap- 
preciabie effect on the death-rate. The speaker's closing 
exhortation was, for his audience to imitate Mr. Wakley’s 
perseverance, for then “‘ We shall then have better food, 
and with better food wiser minds. We shall then be able 
to judye bet er and act with greater ability. Tbe work- 
ers will mure su:cessfally study the causes of their 
poverty, and be in a hetter position to solve the social prob- 
lem.”” This man perceives that the quality of his food, 
finds its way into his thinking, in which he agrees with 
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Mr. Edison, who says, “those who live on rice think rice.” 
All felt sure that law could improve food. 

In the discussion on the Care of Infants, it was clearly 
shown that legislative interference, by which there is an 
inspection of the methods of the baby-farmers—of which 
France has quite too many—had in fifteen years reduced 
the death-rate of children under one year from 1814 to 15 
percent. The entire care of infauts in all those phases of 
delegated rearing, in which France abounds, was gone 
over and the conclusion reached that the ideal would be 
“to abolish all créches, all nursing and maternity estab- 
lishments, and to give all mothers the means of enjoying 
abundance in healthy homes.” It certainly will be a great 
day for Republican France when the workiogman can 
have a separate, isolated home, the surest anchorage of 
free governments. 

The Congress then discussed the Housing of the Laborer, 
and they drew dreary pictures of the existing state of 
things, and wanted a commissioner appointed with power. 
to raze unwholesome dwellings; and last]y they took. up. 
the Hygiene of the Factory, and the Academy. of Cooks. 
sent in a report dealing with the foul air im the under- 
ground kitchens where they work; the metal polishers 
told how they are poisoned by cyonide. of potassium ; tbe 
river hargemen told of the horrible condition of the stoke- 
holes on their boats. The match-makers and the tohacco- 
workers warte1 a law compelling better ventilation in 
their shops; the house-decorators wacted men compelled 
to use zinc instead of lead in paint, etc., etc. 

They summed up their action in a set of resolutions that 
would fill a fair-sized book, in which they invoke the law, 
as embodied for use in a Ministry of Health, to stepin and 
regulate all these departments. The mere list of the 
topics in these resolutions is a most hopeful bit of reading, 
for these workingmen were gathered from all parts of the 
country ; and the first step toward reform is a knowledge 
of the evil to be abolished. One can but rejoice that the 
peasant of 1792, who tremblingiy accepted what his feudal 
lord was graciously pleased to grant, can, a century later, 
demand as a right the opp»rtunity to live hygienically 
and, holding a ballot, has some caance of being respect- 
fully listened to. 








Science. 


PROFESSOR DEWAR has been lecturing in London on the 
scientific uses of liquidair. It has to be prepared and pre- 
served at a temperature of 200 degrees below zero. He 
showed the substance in large quantities, In hisimproved 
methods it is not preserved in a liquid or solid state by its 
own evaporation, but by having the heat of surrounding 
bodies completely screened off. The liquid oxygen is 
placed in a vacuum jacket which is immersed in liquid 
oxygen contained in a second vacuum jacket and con- 
nected to an air pump. Convection is annibilated by a 
vacuum which must be all but absolute, and conduction is 
shut out by the surrounding oxygen, and radiation seems 
to be infinitesimally small. With such oxygen experi- 
ments can be made for the determination of its specific and 
latent heat. A definite mass of platinum can be lowered 
into the liquid, and the gas evolved is easily calculated, 
aud the heat that becomes latent in converting the liquid 
into a gas is measured. One of the most interesting ex- 
periments is that which illustrates the difficulty of an 
electrical discharge where there is little or no ponderable 
matter. A bulb containing amercury vacuum is plungedin 
liquid oxygen at 200 degrees below zero, and the rewaining 
mercury is condensed, after which an electrical discharge 
through the vacuum is possible only by enormously in- 
creasing the voltage, when the discharge assumes a totally 
different form, the diffused phosphore seence giving place to 
luminous streaks. It would seem, therefore, that after a 
certain degree of rarefaction has been attained the gaseous 
molecules are no longer sufficient in number to act as car- 
riers for an ordinary charge, while a more powerful one 
bridges the space only by the aid of the few that remain. 
The result almost justifies the presumption that ponder- 
able matter is always necessary for the passage of elec- 
tricity through space, but at the same time it opens up 
the question whether space can ever be wholly free of pon- 
derable matter. Ifa certain amount of vapor be still given 
off by mercury at 140° below its freezing point, to what 
temperature below minus 274° must we suppose hydrogen 
to be cooledin order to insure that no residuum shall re- 
main in the gaseous form? Another experiment showed 
that in extreme cold the metals have their cohesion greatly 
increased. It also appeared that a magnet which has not 
been super-saturated has its magnetic activity markedly 
increased by a reduction of temperature. This increase of 
cohesion and magnetic force at very low temperatures is to 
be considered in relation to the disappearance of electrical 
resistance in pure metals, 





... The male of the mosquitois not acommon intruder; and 
we confess that after many years of netting insects we do 
not now recall capturing one. Late in October the writer ob- 
served, for the first time, a dense swarm of what appeared 
to be mosquitoes, but found that they had feathered 
antenne@, and tho they had the appearance of the female, 
they did not actually bite or attempt to. Su~pecting they 
might prove to be a species of Chironomus, a very common 
gregarious gnat with feathered antennsz, we captured 
several, and found on examination that they were true 
mosquitoes. No females were to be seen among them. 
The swarm was observed in a hollow on a hill of gravel, 
part of a kame, and some distance from any trees or 
houses. We do not remember to have seen the males 
about any human habitation. The males are lacking in 
the mandibles and other lancet-like bristles so easily 
seen in the females. The only modern and complete ac- 
count of the mouth parts of the male mosquito is by Dim- 
mock in 1881. He states that the mandibles are absent, 
the maxille are short and rudimentary ; the other bristies 
contain no muscles,as they do in the females, and there are 
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othet impdrtaut differences ; while the male also differs 
from the female in wanting the csopbageal pump, or 
bulb, so that the sucking of fluids must be done by the 
pharynx alone, asin other flies. Dimmock adds: 

“ Whether the male culez can bite or not, is a question to which 
I can give nv decisive answer; but 1 donot believe it can. I have 
tried to have the male mosquitoes bite me when in the fiel4, 
where they were abundant; but they did not seem attracted, as 
the female mosquitoes were, to my person; they flew away in- 
differently without alighting wpen me.” 
He has placed them un@er a glass cover on his hand, but 
they would neither bite nor show any desire to do so ; nor 
was he able to feed them with water, saliva or fresh bleed, 
all of which fiquids the females often drink with avidity. 
They can, sack liquids, bat probably take less food than 
the females, and do not obtain it by stinging other 
animals. 








School and College. 


OnE of the volumes in the series on American Educa- 
tional History, edited by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, and pub- 
lished by the United States Burean of Fducation, Wash- 
ington, is devoted to the History of Education in Connect- 
icut. It isa book of about 300 pages, illustrated, and is 
very interestingin the accyuntit gives of early education 
in the Land of Steady Habits. Its author is Mr. B. C.. 
Steiner, of Johns Hopkins. In his Introduction he speaks: 
of the educational record of Connecticut as au enriable- 
one. She founded “one of the first public school systems: 
in the world’s history, befure the stumps of trees-had beem 
cleared from the ‘ home-Jots’ and the houses built to shelterr 
the settlers’”’; her high schools and academies are equal) vo 
anyinthe land,and among the ¢éolleges of the country 
what one hs greater honor and usefulness than Yale? In 
New Haven, as early as 164%, it was resolved “‘thatt a free 
schoole be set up in this towne.”” Subsequently, in provid- 
ing for additional means, it was declared that the purpose 
was for the “‘ better. trayning upp of youth in this towne 
that, thsengh.God!s blessing they may be fitted for pub- 
lique service hereaften, eitherin ehurch or commonweal.” 
Mr, Steiner, shows that the idea of compulsory educa-~ 
tion is not so,.modern as many might suppose. The Cen: - 
necticut Code of 1650 directed the Selectmen to hawe ax. 
“vigilant eye over theire brethren and neighsors,” ° 
to see that they did not “suffer so much barbasism in , 
any of their families,” as not to have their childgan suit- 
ably instructed. The same code provided also fenreligious ; 
instruction to prevent that ‘‘one chiefe projeet of that old: 
deluder Sathan, to keep men from the knowledge of thee 
Scriptures . . . and that Learning maynot bee bunied 
in the Grave of our forefathers in Church and: €easmon- 
wea'th.”” The New Haven code hsd.similan nequirements. 
Mr. Steiner follows the develppment, ef the public 
school system from these early, beginnings, shows what has 
been done in founding academies. and high schools, and 
sketches quite fully the. histony of Yale, of Trinity, of 
Wesleyan, and of unattached and divinity schools. 


....The tweaty-fifth amniversary of the University of 
Nebraska, a State institution which was founded two years 
after Nebraska, was admitted to the Union, was observed 
last week. Govermer Crounse was present and presided, . 
and there were interesting addresses by Chancellor Can- - 
field and others. The anniversary oration was given by - 


Prof. George E. Howard. of Leland Stanford University... 
The students gave exhibitions of tbe Greek classical | 
drama. The decorations were elaborate and nuique botha 
in the campus and throughout the city of Lincoln. 


....Dr, Andrew V. V. Raymond, who was elected. to) ttiz 
Presidency of Union College last montb, hassent-his-formal 
acceptance to the Board of Trustees. He will, resign the 


pastorate of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. im A)bany in 
order to as<ume his new duties. Bis inaaguration will 
— place on June 26th, the day preceding commence- 
ment. 








Presenals. 


It is well known that the Czar of Russia is a man of 
enormous strength. Many stories are told of him, the lat- 
est of which is that he and his wife, while on a return jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg, ashort time ago, stopped at a small 
station for luncheon. The daugbter of the Mayor of the 
village broueht a bouquet of flowers to the Empress, but 
forgot to dry the stems. Tae &moress, not wis hing to soil 
her gloves, hesitated a moment about taking the flowers. 
The Czar seeing a heavy pewter plate on the table picked 


it up, twisted it into a holder, placed the bouquet in it and . 
handed it to his wife. 


....-Among the famous military schools of Europe there - 
is none more popular for foreigners than the French school: 
at St. Cyr. During the last twenty years more than 100) 
foreign cadets are said to have received instruction there, 
among them being twelve Americans. At present the 
countries represented are Turkey, Japan, Ramania, Para- 


guay, Haiti, Burma, Montenegro, the Arzentine Confed- 
eration, Peru, Servia, Greece, Persia, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Spain and England. Indeed, every country may be 
said to be represen there, with the solitary but natural 
exception of Germany. 


....The story is told of Philip D. Armour, of Chicago, 
that a few months ago the grain dealers got up a corner, 
hoping to squeeze him. His own granaries were full, and 
they refused to let him have a square inch of space in their 
elevators. Mr. Armour had thirty days in which to find 


sep for 3,000,000 bushels of wheat. Accordinyly he sent 
or his builder, told him what he wanted. and iu twenty- 
eight days the largest and fiuest grain elevator in Chicago 
had been erected, and the grain was stored in it. 


...-Sir Charles Russell, the well-known English Attor- 
ney-General, has received for his fee in connection with 
the Bering Sea arbitration the sam of $10,000. In addition 
to this his regalar salary is $35,000 a year, and he picks up.. 
an additional $20,000 for fees. 














Sinsic 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, . 


‘HE proposed two performance of Wagner’s “ The Val- 
kyr,” in German, at the Music Hall, which duly occurred 
on Tuesday evening and Saturday afternoon of last week, 

would have been notable even four years ago, when the 
Old Metropolitan existed and a largely Wagnerian reper- 
tory, sung night after night in German, was in the highest 
popular favor. The delight and enthusiasm with which 
was received this sudden and successful ‘‘ revival,” under 
the Music Hall’s auspices, showed peremptorily that New 
York has not lost any of its affection for performanccs of 
Wagner in his own tongue. It also indicated that the 
American public here—regarded very considerably as a 
distinct one from our Jocal German public—still turns to 
Wagner, performed in German, as positively as does the 
needie to the pole. Both audiences were overflowing in 
numbers and applausive to the echo; and many familiar 
faces, with expressions of serene and Wagnerian joy and 
peace, greeted one everywhere. The cast given here last 
week obviously was of most satisfactory efficiency, with 
Mrs. Materna (Briinnhilde), Mrs. Koert-Kronold (Steg- 
linde), Miss Sigrid Wolf (Fricka), Mr. Anton Schott 
(Siegmund), Mr. Emil Fischer (Wotan), Mr. Conrad 
Behrens (Hunding). So well known is each mem- 
ber of it (with the exception of Miss Wolf, ‘a digni- 
fied actress and satisfactory singer) that comment 
on sO many representative and earnest interpreters 
is not necessary. Vocally and dramatically the perform- 
ances were on a level with some of the best nights at the 
Metropolitan between 1884 and 1891. Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch conducted, and his thorough knowledge of the score 
and sympathy and decision as a leader (not to mention the 
quality of the Symphony Society’s magnificent orchestra), 
left little to be desired instrumentally in the familiar 
music-drama’s presentation. The Music Hall scenic equip- 
ment was adequate, tho simple; the efforts at realizing 
Wagner’s stage pictures were not significantly inferior to 
what they used to be at the Metropolitan. In the great 
auditorium, as on the stage, the spirit of the occasion was 
delightful. There was the same intent, intelligent listen- 
ing on the part of the audiences; and quite the antique 
applause, judicious, general and continued, at each act’s 
end, in which trioutes Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Schroeder, 
the stage manager, were most properly included. The re- 
ceipts of the first representation (for a charity) were in the 
neighborhood of fifteen thousand dollars, and the house 
was almost as crowded on the occasion of the matinée rep- 
etition. In view of such a weicome to Wagner, with such 
a cast, it is not remarkable that Mr. Leon Margulies, to 
whose indefatigable management is due so much of the 
success, pecuniary and artistic, of the undertaking, has 
arranged for a performance of ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods,’’ on 
Friday evening, March 9th, at the New Metropolitan, for 
the benefit of the ‘* University Settlement” of the city. 
The same corps of Wagnerian singers will take part. 
So much fora most acceptable, rather unexpected and 
striking incident of the season. There is much more to be 
read between the lines of such incidents, partaking of the 
nature ofa plebiscite, than is printed in one of Wagner’s 
poems or in the partitions of the Nibelungen Tetralogy. 

Charity and opera, opera and charity, was the order of 

the hour last week. Very nobly were met all popular ex- 
pectations as to what would be the result of a special en- 
tertainment arranged for last Thursday evening at the 
New Metropolitan. The immediate management of it was 
from Mr. Jean de Reszké ; with the co-operation of the en- 
tire company in contract with Messrs. Abbey and Grau, as 
well as with the kindly help of those managers, and of 
many of the city’s most prominent men whoare stockhold- 
ers in the Opera House. The boxes for the performance 
sold for many hundred dollars each; single seats ran up 
to forty and fifty dollars; and altho the speculators were 
not less potent or rapacious in turning the occasion to 
private profit, still about thirty thousand dollars was 
brought together for the help of several organizations this 
year requiring Special funds. Six acts selected from six 
different operas were sung. It was an extraordinary in- 
cident—musical or eleemosynary. The other perform- 
ances of the week were “ Rigoletto,” ‘‘Tannhduser,” 
** Faust,” “ Kigaro’s Weddinzg’’ and ‘‘ Semiramide,” the 
burdens of the week resting lightly and nightly on Mme. 
Melba, Mrs. Eames and Mme. Nordica. This week closes 
the season. Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther’’ will be heard for the 
first time in thiscountry on Monday evening, further refer- 
ence to the event being impracticable in this number. 





The cable announcement of the death of Dr. Hans Guido 
von Biilow, which news was received in this city on 
Wednuesday was not a surprise. Dr. von Biilow has been re- 
ferred to as a personin very doubtful mental and physical 
health for many months. His decease occurred at Cairo, 
Egypt, where he has been spending some weeks under med- 
ical care. He was sixty-three years of age. With himis 
broken especially another immediate link with Wagner 
and early Wagnerian days; aud the world is deprived of a 
pianist, conductor, musical editor, critic, and generally of 
an aggressive musical intellectuality, at one time of the 
first rank and utility. Asa composer, Dr. von Biilow was 
not of importance, and hissmall group of works, orchestral 
or other, will not survive him. As an editor of the classics, 
he leaves editions invaluable as standards. He wasa man of 
extraordinarily brilliant educationin literature,scienceand 
art; but his impetuosities of temperament, which gradu- 
ally amouated to real (and public) displays of aberration, 
were unfortunate; and they frequently quite marred the 
success of the causes he had at heart. His life, in fact, 
_was a good deal of a tempest ; and its domestic side scarcely 
was moresuave. (It will be remembered that he married 


Cosima, the natural daughter of Franz Liszt and the 
Countess d’Agoult; this lady presently being divorced 
from Von Bilow in order formally to give her hand to 
Waguer—whose first wife, Minna Planer, had left Wag- 
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ner in consequence of her ideas of the interest already 
taken in Cosima by her husband.) He was a cham- 
pion of Wagner, first and last; their relations, per- 
sonally, remaining harmonious. Dr. von  Biilow’s 
first artistic visit to America was in 1875. Later and long 
tours came in 1889 and 1890. He was little more than a 
shadow of himself, as an artist, during the concerts of the 
latter winter; and that cold, intellectual, almost unemo- 
tional quality of his interpretation of the classics of the 
pianoforte was made less acceptable and less instructive 
by stumbling fingers and a dulled memory. His great in- 
dividuality as a conductor he preserved until very lately. 
Dr. von Biilow’s death is to be added to a list, among the 
past six or eight weeks, which includes the names of Vic- 
tor Schoelcher; Clementine Wieck (the widow of Mrs. 
Clara Schumann’s father); August Artaria, of the great 
German music-publishing firm; Mrs. Eliza Wille, aged 
eighty-four, the friend of Wagner in his Swiss exile; Sir 
George Elvey; and Benedict Randhartinger, the faithful 
friend of Schubert, aged pinety-one. 


Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE taking of evidence in the trial of John Y. Mc- 
Kane was closed on February 13th, and the arguments of 
counsel and charge to the jury were finished on the 14th. 
The jury remained for twenty hours, and then brought in 
the verdict of guilty on the 15th, tho with a recommenda- 
tion to mercy. It was generally understood that this last 
was given in deference to the earnest wish of certain mem- 
bers. Judge Bartlett announced that the verdict would 
be given on the 19th, and accordingly on that morning the 
verdict was announced of six years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor in the State prison at Sing Sing. A stay of a week, 
however, was granted, to give opportunity for an applica- 
tion for a new trial. 
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they could do as they pleased without recognizing the 
right of the United States to dictate. He said that they 
had made a frank proposal to the United States for a po- 
litical union ; should that be met by a refusal they would 
feel at liberty to look elsewhere, and request annexation 
or a protectorate from any other nation they see fit. With 
regard to any proposal yet made to the Provisional Gov 
ernment relative to annexation or a protectorate by any 
other power, President Dole said that the only proposition 
made was one by Canada looking toward a close commer- 
cial union between the two countries, The question com- 
ing upin regard to the cession of Pearl Harbor to the 
United States, he said that treaty expires the latter part of 
this year, then only twelve months’ notice need be given to 
the United States to vacate, after which they would feel free 
to cede it to another power. Some Americans have ques- 
tioned the right, looking upon the treaty as a permanent 
one; but Secretary Bayard took the ground that all obli- 
gations on the part of the Hawaiian Government end with 
the treaty now in force. 


.-Ia England the chief interest has centered about the 
contest between the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, in a public speech 
at Portsmouth, declared that the nation’s will should not 
be controlled by achamber representing nothing but a self- 
ish class. He especially regretted the recent action of the 
bishops, declared that Lord Salisbury has thrown down the 
gage of battle, and that the Government will not shrink 
from the conflict. At a meeting of Unionist peers and 
members of the House, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Devonshire, it was decided to oppose the amendments of 
the Parish Councils bill by the House of Lords in ordernot 
to imperil its passage. It is generally supposed, also, that 
the Queen will interfere in order to prevent a sharp contest 
between the two Houses, lest the contest result in the over- 
throw of the House of Lords. 








--There has been another anarchist bomb explosion in 
Paris. A young man named Henry threw a bomb in the 
café of the hotel terminus at the St. Lazare railway sta- 
tion. The bomb exploded in the middle of the room and 
wounded twenty persons. The man was arrested in the 
street after fighting sharply and injuring a number of 
persons. This was followed, two days later, by the arrest 
of Paul Bernard, one of the chiefs, who exercised supreme 
influence among the anarchist groups. He was the princi- 
pal deviser of the attack on General Campos at Barcelona, 
and arranged the outrage at the Lyceum Theater in that 
city. 


...-The contest over the confirmation of Wheeler H. 
Peckham for the Supreme Bench closed on February 16th, 
when he was rejected by a vote of 41 to 32. The vote was 
made up as follows: For confirmation, 8 Republicans and 
24 Democrats ; against, 12 Democrats, 25 Republicans and 4 
Independents and Populists. Among the Republicans who 
voted in the negative were Senators Hoar and Lodge, of 
Massachusetts. On February 19th President Cleveland 
nominated Senator White, of Louisiana. From 1878 to 1891 
he was Associate Justice of his State, and since 1891 has 
been Senator. Senator Hill says he will make no objec- 


.. Yellow fever has appeared at Rio Janeiro, and several 
tion. 


cases from the United States ship ‘* Newark ’’ were landed. 
The “‘ Newark” and “‘ Detroit’ have been ordered out of 
the harbor on account of the spread of the disease. There 
have been reports of a battle in Rio Grande Do Sul, result- 
ing in the defeat of General Peixoto’s force. Admiral 
Da Gama has been variously reported as severely wounded 
in a recent fight and about to die, and also as not seriously 
injured and certain to recover. 


.-The mixed commission to which was referred the 
claim of the South American Steamship Company against 
the United States, has rendered a decision overruling the 
demurrer interposed by the Government in regard to dam- 
ages for the seizure of the “ Itata.”” There remains simply 
the agreement as to the amount of damages to be paid. 
The Chilean Government has announced its readiness to 
continue the Chilean claims commission. 


..--The chief items of interest in Congress have been the 
discussions on the Bland bill and some speeches on the 
Hawaiian matter. Also the receipt from the President of 
a message containing certain correspondence between Mr. 
Willis and President Dole. President Dole’s full letter, 
published in the papers, it was announced had not been re- 
ceived at the State Departinent. 

..The Presideat has nominated John Barrett, of Ore- 
gon, United States Minister to Siam ; Thomas Jernigan, of 
North Carolina, Consul-General at Shanghai, and Dela- 
ware Kemper, of Virginia, Consul at Amoy. 


.- Dispatches received at Cape Town confirm the report 
that Lobengula has died in the bush. It is supposed that 
it was from the exposure to which he was subjected while 
fleeing from the British forces. 


.-Emperor William made the return visit to Prince 
Bismarck on February 19th, dinner being served at the 
Prince’s residence and only a few intimate friends being 
present. i 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir is much to be wished that every intelligent Roman 
Catholic would read the symposium by the bishops of his 
Church, on the question of sectarian division of the public 
school funds to be found in THz INDEPENDENT of January llth. 
The day of reconciliation in school matters will be much nearer 
when all Roman Catholics perceive with the distinctness of the 
hierarchy, as represented in this discussion, that it is neither 
possible nor proper, in the words of the Bishop of Buffalo, ‘to 
force this movement (the division of the funds) against the 
wishes of our fellow-citizens.” The symposium will be good 
reading for Protestants also, for it would seem that none could 
fail to be impressed with the general tone of moderation and the 
evident real sense of the grievance of the writers.—Review of 
Churches. 





FOREIGN. 


..A long interview with President Dole has been pub- 
lished in the Times, of this city. According to it the Pres- 
ident was asked whether any steps had yet been taken 
toward a permanent Government. He replied that there 
would be no decided action until Congress should 
definitely dispose of the question now before it. 
As to a constitution, he said that nothing more than 
rough drafts had been drawn by members in their 
individual capacity; a republic will undoubtedly be 
established, but there will be no hasty action. There isno 
doubt, however, that there will be two Houses sitting in- 
dependently of each other, and not together as under the 
monarchy. With regard to the necessary qualifications 
for office President Dole said that those for the Lower 
House it was generally conceded would be very slight; 
greater educational qualificatious will be more necessary 
than formerly both for voters and members of the House. 
His idea was that a board of examination should be organ- 
ized to pass on these qualifications. With regard to the 
Japanese question nothing has yet been decided ; but the 
Japanese Government is pressing for voting suffrage for 
its subjects—not for all, but those becoming permanent 
residents on the Islands fora certain number of years. As 
to the length of office there is difference of opinion. A 
constitutional convention will probably be called, the del- 
egates to be chosen by those in sympathy with the present 
Government. These will agree on a new constitution 
which will embody a clause upholding the Provisional 
Government until elections can be held. It might be that 
the present advisory council, composed of fourteen mem- 
bers, would become the Upper House, or part of it. Russia 
is the only power that has recognized the present Govern- 
ment as a government de jure;all others recognize it as a 
de-facto government. The new credentials of the French 
Commissioner, soon to arrive, will make it evident 
what position France intends to assume, Should 
Congress assume the attitude that the United States will - 
wash her hands of the entire affair, leaving the Hawaiian 
Islands to take care of themselves, but regarding inter- 
ference by other powers as an act. unfriendly toward the 
United States, President Dole said that he would feel that 


..-The purpose of The Outlook, showing that religion can be 
taught in our schools without inculcating distinctive dogma, is 
good; but we distrust the validity of the argument. It bases its 
case on its proof of the proposition that Jesus Christ did not 
teach theology ; and the proof of that thesis is that there is not 
agreement as to what system of theology he did teach, But on 
that ground you can prove that Schleiermacher did not teach 
theology nor Hegel philosophy. In point of fact, the disputes 
mentioned by The Outlook are not so much over what Jesus 
taught as over what Paul taught; and Paul was certainly a the- 
ologian. Now, Jesus wasa teacher—the Great Teacher he has 


been called. A teacher teaches something, doctrines. If they 
are religious doctrines they are theology. It is quite time the 
nonsense about Jesus not being a teacher of theology were re- 
manded to the intellectual owls and ts, 4. €., the Bs raed 
sentimentalists.—Dr. ATWOOD, in The Christian Leade 


....The New York INDEPENDENT is one of the few weekly peri- 
odicals which yet retain that breadth of judgment and these 
catholic tastes which have earned for it the reputation of being 
an intelligent expositor of public events. 1t has of late especially 
merited attention for the timely and scholariy symposiums it 
has conducted, wherein the leading men in various walks of 
life have expressed their opinions upon subjects of general inter- 
est. **Our Hawaiian Policy,” in a late issue, to which United 
States Senator Lodge, Charles A. Dana, Charles Emory Smith, 
Noah Davis, Merrill E. Gates, Murat Halstead, John Field, Henry 
A. Stimson, J. G. Schurman and Benjamin T. Tanner contrib- 
uted, among’ large number of distinguished men, was an admi- 
rable iliustration of this well-chosen method of presenting all 
sides of a great topic. But aside from these special arguments, 
Tur INDEPENDENT regularly contains a wealth of information 


upon all the chief news of the day, paztionlariz such as is of 
interest to religious readers. Its fiction — the pens of clever 
story-writers of the country, its pociey » representative of the 
purest and mi: rous verse 0 erican poets, and its edito- 


pages and de ments | gre ably conducted. We heartily 
reehaons it teal renders. hiladelphia phia Evening Bulletin. 
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THE GRIP OF THE LAW. 


JOHN Y. MCKANE has by p by process of law become a 
criminal. In the very court whose mandates he go inso- 
lently defied a few months ago he has been made a con- 
vict, and sentenced to six years at hard labor in Sing 
Sing. And so this audacious, defiant political boss, who 
thought himself bound to respect no law and no court 
that stood in his way, will occupy a felon’s cell. 

This man, who had originally obtained power in the 
little town of Gravesend, L. I., for a good purpose, became 
intoxicated with the sense of his own importance, and 
from the mere love of it began to rule as autocratically 
asa CzaroraShah. Whatever he willed to do he be- 
lieved could be done. He recognized no limits to his 
own power except those set by his own will. Whenever 
a purpose formed itself in his mind he set himself to 
work to carry it out, and hesitated at nothing to over- 
come the difficulties that lay in his way. Tho a Demo- 
crat, when from personal pique or other motive he chose 
to do so; he could turn the vote of the town over to the 
Republican ticket. Those candidates whose cause he 
made his own were absolutely sure of an election. He 
knew the ways and means of bringing such a result to 
pass, and he could always count on the help of men who 
believed in him and would follow his standard at any 
cost. Evidently he had qualities which attached men to 
to him. He also knew the ‘‘ cohesive power of public 
plunder,” and when he decided upon anything he seems 
to have had absolute faith that it would be accomplished. 

His villainies in the elections of last fall are known to 
the whole country. He had made up his mind that cer- 
tain candidates, who were on the Democratic ticket and 
who were acceptable to him, should be elected ; and that 
those candidates who stood for reform should have no 
chance in Gravesend. All that was necessary was to 
give orders, and evidently he gave them, At any rate 
the registration lists in a town which a short time pre- 
viously had only 8,400 inhabitants, purported to carry 
the names of 6,200 voters. In one district of 1,400 inhab- 
itants, including men, women and children, of whom 200 
were at least aliens, the registry list bore 2,465 names, and 
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1,512 votes were polled. Attempts were made, in pursu- 
ance of law, to get copies of these registration lists, so 
as to prevent the contemplated frauds. McKane and his 
officials resisted them, in defiance of all law and fairness 
and decency. Then the Supreme Court issued a manda- 
mus commanding, under threat of punishment for con- 
tempt of court, that the registration lists be produced 
for inspection. When reputable men armed with this 
mandamus were sent to Gravesend on this er- 
rand, McKane and his assistants met them, clubbed 
them, arrested them, and threw them into jail 
on cunningly devised commitments, by which they 


were held prisoners without bail. His insolent 
remark, when he was informed that he was 
defying an order of the Supreme Court, was 


‘Injunctions don’ go here.” And they did not. The 
lists were not obtained, fraudulent voters were not chal- 
lenged, and the election was held just as McKane had 
determined that it should be held, and the result was 
what he planned for. His men were returned as elected. 
He supposed then,that he was safe enough. Like Tweed, 
he did not believe that anything could be done about it. 
When popular indignation at these gigantic frauds and 
Lis high-handed proceedings against the citizens who 
sought to prevent them, rose high and everybody, with- 
eut regard to party, denounced them, with undisturbed 
manner he assumed to be entirely innocent of any wrong 
purpose or wrongdoing and indicated no fear of the con- 
sequences. His bravado never left him. Never once did 
his cheek blanch or his eye quail when the possibility of 
a convict’s life and a felon’s cell was laid before him ; 
and the people of his town seemed to have undiminished 
confidence in his power to come out of this contest vic- 
torious, 

So it might have been if the public had not been 
aroused, and if public sentiment had not been made hot 
with indignation against the series of crimes which 
made Democratic rule in State and county and city and 
town unuendurable. It was this that buried Maynard 
under a majority of 100,0)0; it was this that overthrew 
the corrupt ring in Brooklyn ; it was this that complete- 
ly changed the political complexion of the Legislature ; 
and it was this, as voiced by the press of New York and 
Brooklyn, in the pulpit and on the platform, that made 
it possible for the courts to bring this defiant boss to 
justice. Zhe public demanded that the utmost power of 
the law should be brought to bear upon this man, 
and that no trouble or expense should be spared 
in arraigning, trying and punishing him for his 
crimes. Able counsel were employed under the au- 
thority of the Attorney-General of the State, and Gen. 
B. F. Tracy, late Secretary of the Navy, gave to the 
case the full benefit of his large experience, legal learn- 
ing and splendid abilities, Fine as was the record he 
made in the Navy Department, he really did the country 
a nobler service in securing the conviction of McKane. 

The air of the offender during the trial was just what 
it had been previously. He tried to carry it off with an 
assumption of innocence and of the powerlessness; of the 
law to touch him which was simply amazing. On the 
stand he was put in the position of one who swears 
to contradictory statements. He was compelled to ad- 
mit that in the mandamus proceedings he had sworn to 
a set of facts which he now denied. In the conduct of 
the case he tried to make it appear that those who were 


~armed with the mandamus and sought to obtain copies 


of the registration lists were drunken, disorderly charac- 
ters whom it was necessary torestrain. Many of the 
witnesses he brought forward were involved in such con- 
tradictions as when proven before a court of law are de- 
scribed as perjury. Reputable men came on the stand 
and swore that his character was good; and it seems 
that it was chiefly on this ground that his counsel 
relied. not for a verdict of acquittal (for they could not 
have expected that), but for a disagreement. The ver- 
dict of the jury was of course just what it ought to have 
been. It could not have been different without a shock- 
ing disregard of the real evidence in the case. This 
proved McKane guilty beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

In this result all right-minded men must rejoice. »It is 
a great triumph of justice. If such audacious, out- 
rageous Offenses as those for which McKane has been 
convicted cannot be reached by the law and cannot be 
punished, then, indeed, we are in a helpless condition. 
One of the fundamentals of the orderly existence of 
society and of the permanency of the Government, as 
General Tracy pointed out in his eloquent address to the 
jury, is overturned, fraud is established, and anarchy 
made supreme. But in this conviction every anxious 
citizen will find encouragement. It is another demon- 
stration at a moment when it was most needed of the 
fact that there are limits beyond which a political, boss 
may not go. There is a point in public sentiment beyond 
which it ceases to forbear, and there is certain penalty 
for parties and men who trespass too far upon the 
patience of the people. If McKane had escaped justice 
he would have been a model of wickedness through- 
out the country. There are hundreds of men who, 
admiring his insolence and audacity, would have 
emulated him in defying law and order and justice. But 
McKane as the redoubtable boss of Gravesend and Mc- 
Kane in his convict dress, as an occupant of a felon’s 
cell, are not one and the same. The boss has found the 
bitter end of his short dream of power. The shaft of 
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justice has at last transfixed him, and he now knows, 
how hard is the way of the transgressor. His candidates 
for whom he braved everything, are not allowed to hold 
the offices for which he had them returned, disgrace and 
defeat have overwhelmed him, the prison doors are 
yawning for him ; and the bitterest of all to him must be 
the consciousness that it is only bare justice that has 
overtaken him. 

This notable conviction is a warning to all who have 
been following in McKane’s footsteps. He was not the 
only nor perhaps the worst man of his kind. Our cities 
have plenty of them. Tammany trains them and turns 
them loose upon the metropolis, and municipal govern- 
ment is cursed everywhere by them, What is being 
done in Brooklyn ought to be done in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and elsewhere. The little tyrants that 
lord it over our noble cities, and make the ballot-box a 


. receptacle of fraud, should be put out of power and into 


the penitentiary. 


waitin 


PRESIDENT DOLE’S REPLY. 


WE give in another column the substance of President. 
Dole’s reply to the demand of Minister Willis for specifi- 
cations indicating the hostile attitude of the Washing- 
ton Administration. Thedemand wasa bluff which has 
proved a blunder, asit has given President Vole the 
opportunity to put on record the proofs which were 
demanded. His reply is full and crushing; and we feel 
some of that same satisfaction in seeing our Government 
proved to be in the wrong which the old Abolitionists 
used to feel in the time of the Mexican War in reading 
the letters of Hosea Biglow. 

Wé wish all might read carefully the full communica- 
tion of President Dole, for such an abstract as we give 
can do no sort of justice to it. It shows that President 
Cleveland withdrew the treaty of annexation without 
any notice to the Hawaiian Government or its represent- 
atives; that he sent Commissioner Blount to Hawaii 
to investigate the condition of things, but withheld 
from the Hawaiian Minister at Washington the knowl- 
edge of the appointment, and that when Minister 
Thurston asked whether the newspaper reports 
of his appointment were correct, an answer was 
refused hin. When Mr. Thurston formally asked from 
Mr. Gresham a statement of the attitude of the American 
Government no answer was returned. He was treated 
with marked discourtesy. When Mr. Blount reached 
Honolulu he did not intimate to the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment that he was investigating the right of its existence. 
It is proved in the fullest way that his investigation was 
shamefully partial; that he obtained statements from 
sixty Royalists and only twenty members of the Pro- 
visional Government, omitting the most prominent of 
them, while the sixty Royalists are most of them of the 
class which Mr. Willis has since been compelled to report 
upon in very derogatory terms. But we cannot here 
epitomize the full.proofs which are given that Mr. Wil- 
lis’s attitude was hostile, culminating as it did in an 
effort to persuade the Queen to consent to be restored to 
the throne by the aid of the United States, continued for 
weeks after she had declared that if restored she would 
behead those who had overturned her Government and 
confiscate their property. The story is one of the most 
disgraceful in American annals, 

The utter badness of President Cleveland's policy is 
accentuated by its secrecy. Not only did he conceal 
from the Hawaiian Government the fact that he was 
intriguing for the restoration of the Queen, but he con- 
cealed from Congress what he was doing, and up to the 
very last has continued this policy. Can any one ex- 
plain what honest advantage was to be gained by his 
neglect to furnish this answer of President Dole’s to 
Congress? That answer has been in his hands fora 
fortnight. Nosooner had he received Mr. Dole’s com- 
piaint against the attitude of Minister Willis and Mr. 
Willis’s demand for an explanation than he hastened to 
send them to Congress. But Mr. Dole’s response was 
wrongfully withheld,and it now comes tothe public only 
because, after waiting long enough for it to be sent to 
Congress, President Dole gave it to the Hawaiian papers, 
and from there it has come to this country. It is dis- 
graceful that our Congress, which is investigating the 
matter and which has a right to all the documents, 
should have to wait these weeks for this most vital 
paper. We are not surprised that the United States 
Senate has passed a resolution requesting, again, that 
President Cleveland send in all documents, and par- 
ticularly this one. The Senate has most certainly a right 
to know whether the reply..as published in the news- 
papers is correct. 

Now one word about those native Hawaiians ; and we 
may take as a text the criticisms of one or two New 
York and Boston papers, which are developing a 
great zeal for vital godliness and the honor of the 
foreign missionary work. They do not tire of tell- 
ing us that we are discrediting foreign mission 
work by what we have said in disparagement of 
the character of the Hawaiian Queen and a large 
number of the native Hawaiian race. We have said 
that as a result of missionary work they can nearly all 
read, and that they were converted to Christianity. We 
have also said, or our contributors have said, that they 
are weak, that many of them are easily led astray by 
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their witch doctors and indulge in grossly licentious 
practices, and that social morality is at alow ebb. Both 
of these statements are true, we have nodoubt. The 
missionaries went to that country and became the abso- 
lute dominant power, religiously and politically. They 
ruled the country, and the country was vastly improved 
by them; but just as soon as they thought they could 
leave the country safely to the people themselves they 
did so, and thirty or forty years ago the American Board 
withdrew its. missionaries, leaving the Christian 
work entirely to the natives and the residents. 
A government was established which gave the 
natives great power, and, as might be expected, 
when the strong hand was lifted, license returned. 
When a beggar once asked Gen. Clinton B. Fisk for 
charity on the ground that he was a Methodist, the 
General looked at his rags before and behind, and giving 
him some money, said: ‘‘I see you have told the truth, 
for you have worn out your trousers in front by pray- 
ing and behind by backsliding.” There was an immense 
amount of backsliding ; and some years ago the Ameri- 
can Board recognized that it had been too hasty in its 
withdrawal, and has of late had just one commissioned 
missionary in the Islands. We expect people who are 
easily converted to backslide easily ; and belonging as 
these Hawaiians do to a race intellectually weak and of 
but slight moral or physical stamina, of course tbe 
stronger and more cultivated race, which in this country 
has been able to supplant the Indians by methods some- 
times just and sometimes unjust, but whose control is 
an absolute necessity of all justice and decency, is, by 
methods on which scarce a stain rests, in control and 
ought to be in control in Hawaii. And yet a neighbor 
makes it a reproach to the missionaries and to mission- 
aries’ sons that they are the leaders in those Islands, and 
that they acquire more wealth and more power than do 
the natives; aud it has even allowed the physical decay 
and diminution of the native population to be laid to the 
charge of missionary influence ; as if the influenza and 
smalipox and the worse diseases brought by whaling 
ships and men of war are something for which the Bing- 
hams and Coans and Thurstons and Bishops were re- 
sponsible. Such representations are not so much igno- 
rant as they are dishonest. 
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THE REJECTION OF MR. PECKHAM. 


THE Senate has rejected the President’s second homina- 
tion for the vacancy inthe Supreme Court. It will have 
neither Mr. Hornblower nor Mr. Peckham, and serves 
notice upon Mr. Cleveland to this effect. This is not 
unprecedented, but it is extraordinary. The President 
is a Democrat, and D2mocrats have control of the Sen- 
ate. The men successively nominated were Democrats. 
Consequently the Democratic nominees of a Democratic 
President were rejected by the Democratic Senate. At 
first sight it might be supposed that no partisan question 
enters into the contest between the President and the 
Senate; but this is not so. The President is opposing 
a faction in his party, and this faction is endeavoring to 
thwart and humiliate him. Mr. Hornblower and Mr, 
Peckham are both active enemies of the Hill-Tammany 
faction in this State, and Senator Hill has directed the 
fight in the Senate, which resulted in their defeat. We 
mention the partisan feature first, because it was evi- 
dently the controlling motive with those Democrats who 
opposed confirmation. There were fifteen of them, and 
they, together with twenty-four Republicans and two 
Populists, made up the negative majority of 41. Twenty- 
three Democrats, eight Republicans and one Populist 
made up the affirmative minority of 32. 

It is perfectly fair to say that neither Mr. Hornblower 
nor Mr. Peckham would make an ideal justice of our 
highest court. But nobody denies that Mr. Peckham 
is a man of eminent legal qualifications, and nobody 
supposes for a moment that Mr. Hornblower would 
take inferior rank on the bench with some of Mr. 
Cleveland’s other selections. It is hardly a matter 
of doubt that either of the last two nominees would 
have been confirmed, if no Democratic factional fight 
had been in progress. It is this which has divided the 
Democratic Senators, and made rejection possible.’ 

It is a shame that partisan or factional considerations 
should be involved ina matter of such high importance. 
Bat the President is not blameless. If the New York 
Senators wanted to put him ‘‘into a hole” by rejecting 
Mr. Hornblower, the President was quite willing to re- 
spond with a nomination which he knew would be much 
more objectionable to them. Nor has the course of the 
Administration pending the action of the Senate in Mr. 
Peckham’s case been at all commendable. The papers. 
have been filled with daily reports of the efforts of the 
President and his representatives to influence Senators 
to favor confirmation. Says Senator Lodge on this 
point : 





“But that which weighed most against him with me 
was the msoaner in which patronage appeared to be used 
by the Administration in th2 attempt to secure votes for 
his confirmation, joined with the exertion, apparently, of 
every sort of iafluence of which the head of the Govern- 
ment wascapable. I cannot conceive of anything worse or 
more.demoralizing than to have confirmations to office se- 
cured by appointments to. other offices or by threats of re- 
moval from office.’’ 
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This is a matter of very grave concern, and those votes 
which were castin rebuke of it by Senator Lodge and 
his colleagues were not in vain or unnecessary protest. 

We have said that but for the factional feeling among 
the Democrats probably neither Mr. Hornblower nor Mr. 
Peckham would have been rejected. This is not saying, 
however, that none of the votes cast against confirma- 
tion were disinterested, conscientious votes. There were 
grounds of legitimate objection to both nominees. Mr. 
Hornblower was certainly not pre-eminent for legal at- 
tainments, tho he evidently had the judicial temper. 
Nobody doubts Mr. Peckham’s splendid abilities as a 
lawyer; but there is a serious question as to his judicial 
temper. 

Politically the action of the Senate adds another tu the 
series of reverses which have come upon the President 
daring the first year of his term. He is not the head of 
a united party, and this must add to the embarrassment 
of his Administration. The country will look upon the 
conflict with pain and regret, blaming those who have 
made so high a position.a party football. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s last selection is Senator White, of Louisiana, 
who served in the Confederate Army, but, unlike the 
late Justice Lamar, has had judicial experience. He is 
said to be perfectly satisfactory to the Democratic Sena- 
tors, and his confirmation willend the New York inci- 
dent, but not the New York factional difficulty. 
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A VOICE FROM JUDAISM. 


WE publish this week a charming article by Mr. 
Henry Gersoni, which introduces us to what we may call 
the Jewish reformation, of which Mendelssohn was the 
prophet, and of which Gaon was the forerunner. That 
movement has gone on extending itself through the cen- 
tury, and its feeling is deeply expressed in two articles 
which have been published in The Jewish Messenger, of 
this city, written by Josephine Lazarus, who, we believe, 
is a sister uf the poo2t Emma Lazarus, and who is herself 
one of the most generous patrons of the Metropolitan 
Museum in this city. She represents the best thought 
and culture as well as wealth of our Jewish community. 

Miss Lazarus opens the question of what is the faith 
which it is the duty of the Jew to keep. Is it something 
that looks backward or looks forward ? Is it keeping the 
faith to stand fast by preceptand Talmudic prescription, 
or is the faith something more spiritual than that? Is it 
something inward and quickening, ‘‘a source of spiritu- 
al life and action, a vision that makes life holy, beautiful 
and blessed? Does it point forward to new paths of 
progress, even as Abraham went, he knew not whither, 
to found anew homes or a new nation, or as Moses 
heeded not the murmurs of others that would have led 
to bondage rather than be led tarough the wilderness ?” 

To this question Miss: Lazarus’s answer is that Judaism 
must be taken fearlessly out into the world, and above all 
should be freely used ‘‘not in its own service butin the serv- 
ice of theGod in whom it believes, the universal Father 
of all, and therefore in the world’s highest service.” This 
principle is contradicted by those who regard it as the first 
and foremost duty of Judaism to survive in any form as 
race or creed or nation, with a desperate struggle to ex- 
ist in nameif in nothing else. It is, she holds, the spirit in 
the Jewish faith which is of value, not the continuance 
of race or sect ; and here comes an extraordinary passage 
which we quote : 








‘Christianity as a sect or creed has no compelling force 
for Judaism. The Inquisition could not make Christians 
of us, nor can all the mild but zealous efforts of the Pres- 
byterians ever make a single honest convert. That which 
alone has power supremely to attract is the divine-human 
life, of which the type has been given to the world by a 
Jew. And by the divine-human life I mean the life which 
through every human experience keeps sight and touch of 
the divine—a life lived always in conscious relation with 
infinite and eternal things, in personal union and com- 
munion with a Being that comprehends and transcends 
our own, and therefore a life of sublime trust and assur- 
ance, of loving obedience, and of immortal promise and 
hope. And the secret of that life, the truth which it reads 
into the world, through every contradiction and obstruc- 
tion of human circumstance, every manifestation of hu- 
man weakness, human sorrow and sin, is the truth of love 
—of an infinite and eternal love transcending human im- 
perfections, a divine ‘heart that reveals itself in answering 
love to our human heart and human needs.” 

Now this is meant to be a description of Jesus, himself 
a Jew, as much as of Moses ; and what is remarkable is 
that she makes his life and character the highest ex- 
pression of the true Jewish faith. She sees no reason 
why Jews should attempt to keep themselves apart from 
those who desire as Christians to practice and manifest 
the spirit of Jesus. Such a life as that described, she 
says, is impossible when Judaism is circumscribed and 
made ‘‘a fetish, a. history and tradition instead of 
active living: principle”; such true Judaism cannot be 
cultivated *‘ while you draw about yourselves the lines 
of a peculiar and chosen belief, that isolates you and 
forbids you from entering into the closest human ties 
with the people around you; not while you imprison 
yourselves in the past as ina ghetto from whence you 
refuse to emerge.” So she says that ‘‘ Judaism cannot 
be saved unless we lose it by emerging and adding to it 
that which will make it no longer Judaism, because it 
is something that the whole world claims, and therefore 
cannot be the exclusive prerogative of Jews.” She 
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wishes no restriction through which Jews are separated 
from the spiritual life of those about them by keeping 
up “arbitrary and external distinctions of race and 
creed” such as set up barriers between man and man 
and man and God ; and she concludes her very instruct- 
ive and suggestive paper with the words with which 
Christians are familiar: ‘‘ For now abideth faith, hope 
and love, these three; but the greatest of these is love.” 
The Jewish race is the most cosmopolitan on the face 
of the earth. It is remarkable as being at once the most 
-practical of all races and, at the same time, the most 
idealistic and transcendental, There are no people that 
care more for money than Jews, or will go to greater 
lengths to get it. Tiere are no people that care less fcr 
money than Jews, or are more given to despising it fcr 
the sake of learning and philosophy and benevolence: 
There are no people more stringent for the smallest tech- 
nicalities of form, and no people that have a stronger pas- 
sion for what is of the essence of truth and beyond form. 
Such a school of thought, which is broad and generous 
and which fellowships with good men everywhere, was 
represented in Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” and is 
represented in this paper by Miss Lazarus; and should 
be cordially recognized by Christians, to whom, of all 
people, belongs a reverence for the history and achieve- 
ments of the Jewish race. 


E2itorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week the Rev. R. H. Howe speaks of 
Successin Life; Major-General O. O. Howard tells a touch- 
ing story with a temperance bearing; the aspirations of 
the natives of India are described by J. C. R. Ewing, D.D.; 
Dr. Cuyler gives Recollections of Dean Stanley ; Arthur D. 
F.. Randolph shows that he is not an admirer of James Whit- 
comb Riley; Maurice Thompson rhapsodizes over the blue- 
bird; the Rev. H. R. Haweis recalls Jenny Lind ; William 
Hayes Ward, D.D., gives a warning against the Armenian 
propaganda; Henry Gersoni provides a study in modern 
Jewish religious history ; Kate Foote speaks of the doings 
in Washington ; Miss Sophia A. Walker tells of art doings 
in New York, and E. I. Stevenson of the musical events of 
the week. The poems are by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Charles P. Nettleton, Bliss Carman, Mary Barker Dodge, 
the late Dr. Thomas Hill and Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, and 
the stories by Louise R. Baker and Jane L. Roberts. 








BIsHOP SPALDING, of Peoria, one of the ablest of the 
Roman Catholic bishops, and who is now visiting Rome, 
says in a recent interview : 

“Tam opposed to the permanent Apostolic Legation. I know 

that the bishops of America were not consulted in its erection, 
and if they had been the advice of the majority would have been 
against it; yet they are the best judges in the case.” 
Our own impression is that the Apostolic Delegate Satolli, 
has nearly concluded the period during which ft was sup- 
posed that his service in this country would be required, 
and that he will receive before long-the honor of a cardi- 
nalate and be recalled. The question will then come up as 
to his successor, and no man can foretell whether it will be 
an Italian or one of our American archbishops. There 
would be no need for a Delegate at all if the American 
Church were under canon law, and it is a great mistake 
that the American bishops are not willing to have their 
power curtailed, as would be the case if the United States 
were not still treated as a missionary province. Until 
Satolli came the ordinary Catholic priest had no protection 
against the will or whim of his superior, as was illustrated 
in the case of Dr. Burtsell. The Baltimore Council of 1884 
made provision for irremovable rectors and seventeen were 
appointed in the archdiocese of New York, and we believe 
there are seventeen still; not one new one has been made. 


THE end may not yet have come to the big quarrel over 
-the Polish Catholic Church in Detroit, built by Father 

Kolasinski, and supported by some seven thousand Poles 
who have been, with their pastor, in rebellion against 
Bishop Foley. Satolli, when appealed to, did what was 
for him unusual, in referring the case for settlement to 
the Propaganda at Rome, and it decided, apparently to 
avoid the complete secession of the church, to accept a 
very easy penance and confession from Kolasinski for his 
offense, five days in retreat for five years of rebellion, and 
his final going over to Archbishop Vilatte and the Old 
Catholics. The Irish Catholics of the diocese of Detroit 
have been very much scandalized by the rumors of this 
reconciliation, and The Michigan Catholic voices their sen 
timent, altho it bids them submit. It says; 

** Many Catholics have said that they would never go to church 

or approach the Sacraments if such a decision were given; that 
they felt it would be a shock to the public conscience, an cut- 
rage, on their bishop; and would drive many out of the 
Church.” 
It says that if Catholics “are dissatisfied with the decision 
and cannot understand its justice,” they must yet submit 
to the authority of the Church; but the submission of 
Kolasinski last Sunday was a farcical affair. Satolli’s 
representative, Monsignor Sbaretti, was on hand to see 
that all was done right. Instead of reading his submission, 
as was expected, from the altar, where Sbaretti was ready 
to take charge of the service, Kolasinski ascended the 
pulpit aud made a passionate address in Polish, which 
Sbaretti could not uuderstand, and then read his submis- 
sion in so low a voice that it could not be heard ten feet 
off, and this notwithstanding Sbaretti's telling him to 
read louder. It does not look as if the end were reached. 
Just now the Roman Catholic Church in America is afford- 
ing its full quota or Church scandals. 
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THE question whether the agreement made by the Com- 
mittee of Conference on Colored Evangelization of the 
Northern and the Southern Presbyterian Churches shall 
stand, will come before the two Assemblies next May, with 
a possibility that it may be rejected by both. Ifthe North- 
ern Church concludes that it looks to the organization of 
purely colored presbyteries and synods, it will be rejected 
here. If the Southern Church concludes that it looks to 
social equality, it will be rejected there. We have men- 
tioned the severe attack upon it by Dr. Palmer, of New Or- 
leans; and now J. A. Scott. Jr., D.D., opposes it with equal 
earnestness in the Louisville Christian Observer, declaring 
that it would prevent the organization of a separate Negro ™ 
Church—which it would—and would favor “‘ the intrusion 
into any Southern community of a raw Yankee, full of 
abolition enthusiasm, and advocating social equality be- 
tween the races, which would prove repellant and disgust- 
ing to our people.” On the other hand, Dr. J. W. Lapsley, 
a member of the Committee of Conference, and a distin- 
guished minister of the Southern Presbyterian Church, in 
a very moderate article, defends the agreement as one 
which will give the South a larger interest in and control 
over the werk of elevating the Negro, and will tend to 
allay the mutual distrust of North and South. Dr. Laps- 
ley’s spirit is the best; but we doubt if the Northern 
Church is yet ready to accept the caste line, or the South- 
ern Church to give it up; and this question will stand in 
the way of all united admivistration. 


A SERIES of articles on ‘‘Methodism in the Great 
Cities ’’ is a feature of Zion’s Herald. Its last one is on 
New York City, by Dr. James M. King, than whom no 
one, probably, knows the subject better. Dr. King traces 
the history of Methodism in the metropolis from its rise, 
in 1766, to the present, shows its relative standing with 
other denominations, and describes its weaknesses and 
its strength. Among the former he names the itinerant 
limitations. He says: 

“The time-limit on the pastorate isa paramount source of 

weakness in this metropolis, because it deprives the preacher of 
his rightful dignity as a leader; robs him largely of the results 
and rewards of his toil; loads him with anxious care about the 
future; takes away the inspiration to give his undistracted 
thought and his undivided energies to a work which he cannot 
make permanent ; puts him at a disadvantage with minis- 
ters of other denominations in all undenominational, be- 
nevolent and reform movements; draws the dead-line in 
ministerial service at the best years of mature effi- 
ciency; establishes a time distinction based upon offi- 
cial and unofficial positions; arouses righteously ambitious 
strivings for elective positions having a substantial life tenure 
with incident permanency of influence; exa.ts machinery in- 
stead of controlling machinery to produce results; ignores the 
facts that we live in times when men and movements rally 
around individual leadership, and that Methodism was created 
and crystallized by a massive and majestic personality; ignores * 
responsible individual sovereignty; turns many of our best 
equipped young men away from our ministry because they see 
the road to the broadest usefulness blocked ; makes it increasing- 
ly difficult to fill with competent men our chief pulpits; and 
loses the loving loyalty and uncompromising adhesion of multi- 
tudes of thoughtful laymen to our Methodism.” 
This is one of the most potent arguments we have seen for 
such a change in the itinerancy as would permit extended 
pastorates, The movement for a modification seems to be 
gaining strength, and we should not be surprised if the 
next General Conference were to favor it. 

Miss E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY, a young exponent of 
health culture and dress reform, has been instrumental in 
arranging a series of meetings this week, which began on’ 
Tuesday and will be continued through the week. They 
are held at the National League Fair building every day, 
commencing at twelve o’clock noon. Among those ex- 
pected to be present and speak are the following: Miss 
Grace Dodge, daughter of millionaire William E. Dodge, 
and organizer of working girls’ clubs; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
Miller, the artistic dress reformer; Mrs. Cornelia Hood, 
representing Lady Henry Somerset, of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union; Mrs. Emily Bishop, the ex- 
ponent of Delsarte culture ; Mrs. E. B. Grannis, President 
of the Christian League; Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, the 
well-known physician; Mrs. Charles W, Fisk, representing 
the Brooklyn King’s Daughter’s ; Dr. Lucy Hall Brown, 
of Brooklyn; Miss Laura V. Roake, journalist. Miss 
Frances Willard had promised to address ‘ue congress, 
but it is believed will not have returned from Europe in 

time. From this list it will be seen that Miss Lindley has 
selected able workers and well-known leaders in circles 
that are aiming to elevate humanity. 





THE following paragraph, said to have been found in 
The American Journal of Politics, is being widely quoted. 
It apples to New York City, and shows how Catholics held 
the offices under Mayor Grant: 


“They have the mayor, the sheriff, the comptroller, the counsel 
to the corporation, the whole board of tax assessors, the commis- 
sioner of public works, the superintendent of the street cleaning 
department, the clerk of the board of aldermen, and a majority 
of that board, every member of the board of tax commissioners, 
several of the justices of the supreme, superior and common pleas 
courts, the control/of the board of estimate and apportionment, 
the majority in many of the ward boards of trustees, a large por- 
tion of the board of education, the control of the department of 
charities and corrections, the majority of the police force, the 
control of the fire department, of the board of street openings, the 
whole of the armory board, the register of deeds, the commis- 
sioner of jurors, one-half the commissioners of accounts, super- 
visor of the city records, the collector of the port, the sub-treas- 
ury, @ majority of the commissioners of the sinking fund, the 
majority of the delegation in Congress and in the State Senate 
and Assembly.” 


Notwithstanding Catholics are thus in possession of the 
offices, New York is not a Catholic or foreign city. That 
is, it is not Catholic in its public policy, it is not Catholic 
as. distinguished from Protestant; it is not a foreign 
but an American city. It schools are public and not 
Catholic schools, and nobody claims that they are 
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poor schools or that they are mismanaged. Their in- 
fluence is thoroughly American and unsectarian. Wedo 
not say it is a well-governed city; but that it is not a 
Quebec, and that on the whole Protestant opinion is as in- 
fluential as Catholic. 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN says that he would like Bishop 
McQuaid, of Rochester, elected as one of the University 
regents in place of the late Bishop McNeirney. It strikes 
us that would be about as extraordinary a cnoice as could 
be made, and about the kind of a choice that would be ex- 
pected of the Archbishop. If any one wants to know what 
the relation of Bishop McQuaid is to the public schools— 
and the regents have especially the distribution of about a 
hundred thousand dollars a year of State money for higher 
institutions—let him read the bishop’s article on ‘* Re- 
ligious Teaching in Schools” in The Forum for December, 
1889. That article is asevere and undisguised attack upon 
the whole system of public schools. He says: 

“It is a system of schools thoroughly godless, in name and in 
law, established and maintained by the State for the secular ed- 
ucation of the children of the people who are satisfied with a 
partial, ineffective and unjust arrangement, and who are willing 
to accept pecuniary Aid from poor neighbors for their offspring’s 
schooling.” 


He further says : 


* A radical principle underlying the State-school system is its 
unadulterated conmunism. The assertion that the State has the 
right to educate at the common expense one class of children to 
the practical exclusion of another class, is communism in its 
worst form.” 

He says yet further: 


“ Another radical defect in the system of State schools, is that 
it takes a poor man’s hard-earned dollars to help richer neigh- 
bors provide their children with an education that will fit 
them for their life work, for college, for a profession. . 
The original and primary danger to the State-school system is 
found, then, not in the assaults of any class in the community, 
but in its own manifold and inherent defects. Catholics are not 
antagonizing it; they are leaving it severely alone.” 


Now we challenge any one to read that article or these 
extracts, and then to say whether the man whose attitude 
is that of such pronounced hostility to the public school 
system of the State of New York should be appointed one 
of the State Regents. He says that Catholics should let 
the schools ‘‘ severely alone”; then let him let them alone. 
It would be absurd to elect him to that position. Itis very 
proper that a Catholic should be appointed ; but it should 
be some such man as Father Malone, or Dr. Nilan, who are 
known to be in sympathy with the New York school sys- 
tem. x 


WE judge that The Patriotic American, of Detroit 
printed in the neighborhood of the residence of Supreme 
Secretary Beatty, of the A. P. A., isthe leading organ of 
that association. It publishes in fall Mr. Beatty’s article 
in THE INDEPENDENT and our editorial upon the subject. 
It surprises us by stating that Mr. Beatty’s long article, 
sent in answer to our application, ‘‘ was not sent for publi- 
cation, but merely asa courteous item of information to 
the editor of THE INDEPENDENT.”’ This is simply non- 
sense. Mr. Beatty knows better. The article was courte- 
ously written in answer to our request and written for 
publicatioa, and Mr. Beatty would have been surprised if 
it had not been published. The Patriotic American does 
not like our comments upon that letter, and this isa speci- 
men of its answer : 

“Let jellyfish journals juggle with phrases and pander to 
papist prelates as they may—because it seems to be the fashion 
nowadays—they cannot change fact, nor make a mark upon the 
sacred figure of truth with their putty chisels. Romish history, 
papal canon law, popish doctrines are written upon the pages of 


_eternity itself in letters that cannot be effaced by all the editorial 


tinkersin the universe.” 
To such language no answer is possible. 


.. An odd story is told in the Algerian journals concern- 
ing the late Cardinal Lavigerie and his patriarchal beard. 
When first appointed to his African archbishopric he ob- 
served that all his priests wore long beards; and he did not 
like it, and gave them orders that on the morrow they 
should conform to the usage of the French clergy and get 
shaved. They were in consternation. But the Rev. 
Father Girard, superior of the seminary, and the longest- 
bearded of them all, told them not to hurry to the barber. 
He was sure the Monsignor would change his mind, The 
next day he went with the Archbishop on a visit to a na- 
tive village. The newly shaven figure of Mgr. Lavi- 
gerie was regarded with surprise by the people, who 
asked Father Girard certain questions. The Archbishop 
inquired what they were saying. ‘‘Oh, nothing,’ was the 
reply ; ‘you musn’t pay attention to them, they are over- 
grown children. They cannot understand that a man 
should shave, and ask if you are my wife.’” Mgr. Lavi- 
gerie said not a word more to his priests about shaving, 
and he began the culture of that magnificent beard 
which gave him such an imposing presence. 


...Of course Satolli, who had on another occasion writ- 
ten a very severe letter of deserved rebuke to Bishop Bona- 
cum, of Lincoln, Neb., could only write him a letter con- 
doling him for the ecclesiastical wrong done him by the 
priest of his diocese, Father Corbett, who cited him before 
the courts for hbel. The courts dismissed the charge on 
technical grounds; and the priest, while quite within his 
civil rights, disobeyed ecclesiastical rules, altho the Bishop 
had the day before disobeyed the same rules by citing the 
priest before the civil courts. This is a bad case, growing 
out of the willfulness of the Bishop, who is so tyrannous 
that the priests of his diocese have actually formed a pro- 
tective organization against him, and brought charges 
before his Archbishop’s court. The most interesting thing 
is the plain talk of Father Phelan in The Western Watch- 
man, of St. Louis. Any one who wants to see behind the 
curtain should read its issue of February 15th. 





.-+» We have had letters complaining that some of the 
mission houses hereabout are too fine, and that they im- 
press unfavorably the missionaries that come from their 
scanty quartersin the East. On the other hand, The In- 
terior recommends that the Presbyterian mission house to 
be built in New York be a sixteen-story building, costing 
$1,000,000, which would produce a rent of $100,000 per 
annum and pay all expenses of administration, and it 
says: 


“ But if you go at it, brethren, go at it good. Do not economize 
by ensmallment. There is no more in that, but less. Make it 
marble, nickel, plate-glass and mosaic from portaltopeak. That 
is the way to make it pay, and, more than that, that isthe way to 
get the building funds out of your san“tified and gouty plutocrats. 
Some of you New York Presbyterians expect to go to Heaven, tho 
no one imagines that you would ever get there by your good 
works. It will be absolutely nothing but imputed grace. The 
magnificent new building, the elevators running soft as silk, the 
whole delicious impression might help to soften the astonishment 
of some of you on the other side.” 


That is the latest Chicago style. 


..The Biblical Recorder is a Baptist paper, published 
in Raleigh, N. C., and it is sputteringly angry over the 
article by ‘‘A Resident of North Carolina” on lynching, 
published in our issue of February Ist. It challenges us 
and the writer to tell the story of the cases referred to in 
that article. ‘Let him adduce his facts specifically,” says 
our contemporary. No, we will not. If we did they would 
locate the writer. And we are told: 

“The writer of the article is worse than the Negro brute, is 
worse than the Texas brute-burning mob. . . . The South 
desires none of hiskind. . . . His putrid intellect is an abom- 
ination in honest Southern sunshine.” 

We have no question that our correspondent, whom we 
know well, told the truth, and we do not care to have him 
lynched at such instigation. 


... The experiment of the Rev. Dr. Greer, who has opened 
in connection with St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, in 
this city, a loan bureau, a sort of pawnbroker’s shop, where 
loans are made on furniture and other thiugs for the poor 
at the ordinary rate of six per cent., is a real:lesson in 
applied Christianity, and is worthy of the highest praise. 
The bureau has been, during the past week, crowded with 
applicants, and the cases which have been followed up 
show the pressing need for such provision. Weare begin- 
ning to see that the Church must do something else for 
the people besides preach to them. It must dosome of those 
things for the people which are done by their voluntary 
organizations and unions, for which they have been too 
often leaving the Church, declaring that the Church cared 
nothing for them. 


...- Those *‘ missionaries’ sons” are awful people. They 
will be enterprising and acquire wealth, something which 
we are now told is very wrong for them, and which other 
more consistent socialists say is wrong foranybody. There 
is the Hon. C. R. Bishop, who was sinner enough to get 
possession of half the leper island of Molokai, where his 
farm covered 150 square miles of mountain and seacoast. 
It was stocked with cattle, sheep and horses, and all the 
accessories of a big cattle ranch ; and now he has added to 
the crime which robbed the poor natives of the land by 
giving it as an endowment to the Kamehameha school for 
native girls, besides $20,000 for erecting buildings. Instead 
of denouncing him, as a good consistent socialist ought to, 
the Hawaiian papers have only words of praise. 


.-Daniel Gilchrist was hanged at Rockingham, N. C., 
the other day for the murder of his father-in-law. There 
was no question of his guilt and a great crowd came to the 
hanging, as is usual in that uncivilized community. 
There was a minister there to hold an anticipatory funeral 
service and preach a little sermon; for he took the text: “I 
have fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I 
have kept the faith’; and then he gave out the hymn 
“Servant of God, well done.” And it was a white min- 
ister anda white murderer. Really, we think something 
more appropriate might have been selected. That minis- 
ter seems to havea sense of the ludicrous which would 
fit him to edit Punch. 


..-An attempt is to be made at Albany to legislate 
away indirectly our Sunday. 
which proposes to submit to a vote in this city the ques- . 
tion of permitting the sale of liquors on Sunday. Ifa ma- 
jority vote in favor of it, then a law may be passed for the 
opening of saloons from 1 P.M. to midnight on Sunday. 
The Legislature will not, of course, pass this proposed bill. 
Saloons are a scourge six days in the week. We ought to 
to be free from them at least onedayin seven. To com- 
pel men engaged in legitimate and useful business to close 
up on Sunday, and allow those conducting the infernal 
traffic in intoxicants to open would be an unspeakable 
outrage. 


....We do not intend to be drawn into a discussion with 
The St. Louis Observer as to whether the Catholic bishops, 
whose letters we recently published, are united in making 
no demand concerning the public schools. When we said 
“united,” we did not mean unanimous. The great major- 
ity do agree that it is best not to demand anything of the 
State; tho most of them are ready to receive what the 
State may choose to concede. As to the Observer’s charge 
that we did not get a fair expression of opinion, because 
many bishops did not respond, we can only say that Catho- 
lic papers have pronounced it both fair and representative. 


...-After all that has been said about the advantage of 
one’s being his own executor of benevolent gifts, it is 
hardly best for any one to express surprise that Mr. 
Childs, who gave away his hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars while alive, should not have also remembered these 
same benevolent objects by his will. He-had accomplished 
the purpose he had in mind and in the best way. While 
living he gave generously and thus avoided the danger of 
auy tigation after his death, and he left his remaining 
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property to his natural heirs and his personal friends. He 
did right. ; 
PRESIDENT DOLE’s letter in reply to the request of Min- 
--+-There are advantages in autocracy. Last December i.ter Willis for specifications, which was made public at 
a missionary. of the Presbyterian Board, Mr. St. Pierre, Honolulu, and has just been received in this country, tho - 
while on his way from the city of Crumiah, Persia, to the not vet presented by the State Department to Congress, 
college buildings, only a short distance, was attacked, opens with the very definite statement that he has made no 
robbed and cruelly maltreated, tho not permanently in- « charges against the President of the United States or its 
jured, by some robbers. Complaint was made by the opresentatives,” and quotes his own letter to the effect 
se en ee bape ig gases rs that he does not claim that the present situation was in- 
orde m. tentionall this G ; ing to Mr. 
be notorious outlaws, but after a sharp resistance were woe wae ay CuemernmeNs, Referring 


: Willis’s statement that his previous communication con- 
cone and summarily executed. It will beagoodles- tained statements not warranted by facts, he says that he 
n. 


would gladly receive any evidence to that effect, and that 
....Gen, B, F. Tracy is spoken of as a candidate for Gov- upon being convinced that he is under misapprehension 
ernor of New York next fall. He would be a strong concerning such facts, the allegations will be immediately 
one. He made a splendid record as Secretary of the Navy, withdrawn. Until, however, that proof is furnished he 
and Brooklyn, for obvious reasons, would be glad of an says that it is impossible to withdraw the statements. 
opportunity to honorhim. Kings County would give him He then takes up Mr. Willis’s request for specifications 
au immense plurality, and he would doubtless carry the as to the use of the word “attitude,” in his letter of 
State by a splendid vote. Where is the man, Republican December 27tb,and gives twenty-eight items. 
or Democrat, that can say Mr. Tracy is not well qualified 1. The withdrawal of the treaty, which had been nego- 
for this high position, or that, if nominated, there would tiated between the two Governments and presented for 
‘be any doubt of his election ? ratification, without prior notice to the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment orits representatives. 
...-Ex-President. Harrison, commenting on the Wilson 2. The appointment of a special commissioner, the Hon 
-bill, says: James H. Biount, toinvestigate the condition of affairs at 
“There are those who are not willing that even the incidental Hawaii without giving information of the appointment to 
protection that results from the collection of the revenue neces- the representative of the Hawaiian Government at Wash- 
sary to the support of the Government shall go to the benefit of ington, and the refusal of the Secretary of State to state 
the American manufacturer and laborer.” the object of the mission or even to admit that a commis- 
They prefer to resort to odious and exceptional’ methods of sioner had been appointed. 
taxation rather than raise sufficieat by customs to meet _ %- Therefusal of the Secretary of State to make any reply 
our anaual expenditures. They really discriminate against © the communication by Mr. Thurston, on June 19th, ask- 
our own people. ing for speedy information as to the intentions of the 
United States Government toward the Hawaiian Govern- 
...-The suggestion of Bishop Potter that in thenew ment. 
Protestant Cathedral in this city there should be a special 4, The failure of Mr. Blount on bis arrival in Hawaii to 
transept used as a valhalla for distinguished American communicate or in any manner intimate to the Govern- 
poets and men of letters, asin Westminster Abbey, isnot ment that hisinvestigations were to be directed toward its 
likely to be received with perfect meekness, inasmuch as_ right of existence, and the fact that these investigations 
the cathedral will represent but asmall portion of the and examinations were private, such persons only being 
people of the country. It is not as if we had herean exuminedas he chose to call. 
established Church which could claim religious or intel- 5. Anexamination of Mr. Blount’s report shows that, 
lectual pre-eminence. ey among those who made statements to him, the Royalists 
....-Dr. George Dana Boardman, perhaps the most dis- ~~ —_ ra rest iat d : — pageant 
tinguished preacher of Philadelphia, and certainly the “@* a ee eee wee ; at only 
leading Baptist preacher of that city, who has just given two of th . oo om a arte oe tet eiptes - ety ner 
in his resignatin after long and faithful service, isa gift called, only three of the original fourteen members of the 
Advisory Council, but one of the eight field and staff offi- 
to n.eneeenn Chceet trons sa teaeten eieen: S8; for cers and none of the eleven line officers in command of the 
be: wpe teen te Burins in 108 of misniounty ‘parente. affairs of the Provisional Government, and none of the five 
Many noble gifts has the mission work returned to commissioners sent to Washington. 
this country, such as Dr. Judson, of this city, and the 6. The publication by Mr. Blount on May 15th, without 
epenacan first communicating it to the Hawaiian Government, of 
....We thank the Richmond Religious Herald for cor- an address to the people of the Hawaiian Islands. 
recting our misuse of the term “alien immersion.” An 7. The evident hostility of Mr. Blount’s report ; the re- 
alien immersionist is not one who believes that those who fusal of the United States Government to make any ex- 
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*‘have been immersed in other Churches should be reim- planation to the Hawaiian Government of the charges 


mersed on joining a Baptist Church. Such a person is made by him against that Government, or of an oppor- 
rather, says our good contemporary, an anti-alien immer- tunity to reply tothem; and the holding back of that re- 
sionist. We beg pardon for a use of language which we port till December 22d, altho the American papers had it 
must apologize for as a hetero-something or otner. on November 20th. 

8. The fact that on the presentation on November 7th, of 
Mr. Willis’s credentials as an American minister Admiral 
Skerritt was suddenly replaced by Rear-Admiral Irwin, 

“The people are tired of this tariff-tinkering, bond-issuing, this fact being interpreted throughout,the United States 
debt-increasing, Treasury-depleting, business-paralyzing, wage- as indicating the contemplated execution of the announced 
reducing, Queen-restoring Administration.” policy of President Cleveland concerning Hawaii. 

What a series of blunders the Administration stands re- 9. Utterances in the New York Herald on November 8th, 
sponsible for in one short year! announcing beforehand the action of Minister Willis and 


: hae 2 i iral Irwin for the restoration of the Queen; this not 
....Dr. W. A. Spencer informs us that in ‘his article in Adm™ira : oe : 
our poe oeka last 4 on church building the 900 congre- essentially binding the Government, but showing how in- 

tions said to have been aided in getting places of wor- formation of intended acts had been denied to the Hawai- 
ship, ought to be 9. He says: ian Government but made known through the public press. 
ss ,000. 2 


a iv sos ilialis: NiceleitRines dieibianss ecininane 10. The publication throughout the press of the United 
oun Secoheaeh testes ew a pose sa 1809 weaided States on November 11t ” Pacer yaoalaan Sesvetney om 

and ttod ter thi this #m to the President without previous notice having been 
— ne eee ene spa Siac npn given to the Hawaiian Government of the contents of such 


Promptness is quite equal to severity in effective- ® letter or an intention to make it public; this letter stat- 


ness in the administration of justice. We trust, consider- ing bead mS gutaee the project to overthrow the Provisional 
s vernment, 

ing the fairness of the trial, the expense involved, and the TL The refusal of the magia oly - a, vA November 
importance to society of immediate punishment, that no 18th, to make any answer to the Hawaiian Minister at 
. Washington when asked if the above letter indicated that 
meer setek wen be erented Memsns. Me — sagan _ ye it was the policy of the United States Government to re- 

siderate of the public interest in such cases, as well as the place the Queen by force. ; teh 
rights of convicted persons. 12, 18. Tne interviews with Minister Willis published in 
the Hawaiian pon i pues ex ond 17th, in regard 

tees ference of the Methodist Episcopal . to his instructions to act as an executive officer, 

ame aang Oe Sunday-schools, is Be in the 14, 15, The refusal of Minister Willis, on November 29th 


d December 21, to make anyanswer to the request of the 
East, the West or the South—not in this country atall. It Hawatan Governmeut as to Secretary Gresham’s letter 


is the North India Conference. Those who think the Gos- and or os prea United States Government to 
i ou cy by é 

Del hen mantels Reeree ts. Lntio ated te rab Shale eyes ard The pe in President Cleveland’s annual message 

and wake up to the facts. on December —y- stating age the ponerabse ag ap for the 

: ited States Government was to restore as far as prac- 

...«The town elections in this State last week were all uate the status originally existing and that Minister 

in line with the political revolution last fall. The Repub- wWijilis had soesived ameepetats inetractions. or 
lican ticket was triumphant everywhere. The Democrats, The other twelve specifications relate to the arrival o 

however, will not learn their lesson yet. They will wait till the ‘‘Corwin” with dispatches to Mr. Willis, but none to 


A the Provisional Government; the faroishing to the Ha- 
the cup of wrath is full. It will probably overflow next waiian press, by persons on board of her, of the extract 
November. from the President’s Message; the United States crews 

were not allowed Wf — ee ae Shed 

nvicted felon cannot hold civil office. prepared for removal in fear of hostilities ; Minister Willis 

= ee 6 — t to hold honorable position in the on in communication with the ex Queen, and Royalists 
He certainly ought no - P constantly asserted that she was to be restored by force; the 
Church any longer than it sufficesto putthe machinery of action of foreign consuls indicating approaching hostili- 


the ecclesiastical law into operation. We assume that the ties; Willis’s verbal demand for the surrender of the 

thod i Provisional Government; his refusal to give assurance 
Me let dintipline will be invoked without delay. that the use of force was ‘pot contemplated ; and his decli- 
....Bishop Lawrence says that if his diocese were divided nation of all customary social courtesies. 


menting upon these Presideat Dole states that in 

western Massachusetts would be “‘a dull missionary dio- an thee ot specific, definite information as to the in- 

cese.” Springfield, Stockbridge, Lenox, Northampton, Am- teations of the rated: Beases Government she above. facts 

“ ” thers indicate, in his view, its attitude towa 

ens ab 7 ey and alee Daten the Hawaiian Government. He refers to the fact that there 

is Boston that says it. has never before been a time of such strain and | excitement 

ry the eight days following e@ arrival oO e 

++++“ Always at the cost of one race only.”” We have no Soom and concludes-with the hope that the dificul- 

evidence that such.is the fact about the support of the ie, have arisen from mutual misunderstanding of facts 

public schools in the South, altho The Church Standard and misapprehension of motives and intentions, and that 
says so, they may be cleared at an early day. 


...-Governor McKinley voices the feeling of great multi- 
tudes of voters when he says: 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF THE WEST. 
BY THE REV, HENRY E. DOSKER. 








COMPARATIVELY few students of American history per- 
haps are aware that the history of the Pilgrim Fathers 
ot Plymouth Rock has a very close parallel in the pioneer 
history of Michigan. And yet it is a fact. 

On the seventeenth of November, 1846, a small vessel, 

“‘ The Southerner,” arrived in New York harbor, having on 
board a band of pilgrims from the Netherlands, who may 
truly be called “‘the pilgrim fathers of the West.” That 
they were rated no higher than the Puritans of old may be 
judged from the fact that the captain of their schooner, in 
speaking another vessel in mid-ocean, qualified his human 
cargo as “‘ base coin, no longer transferable in Holland.” 

One and all they belonged to the heroic company of men 
who, ten years before, had shaken off the yoke cf the 
State Church and had established the “‘ Free Church of 
Holland.” And for this declaration of spiritual and civil 
liberty they had been hounded and mobbed and dragon- 
naded and imprisoned and fined in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. This dark blot on the fair page of Dutch 
history is but little known among Americans, or perhaps 
less known than it was two generations ago. 

At last the persecution had tired and weakened, and in 
1846 the Free Church had struggled into the possession of 
practical religious liberty. Meanwhile, a great financial 
panic had come, the potato rot had capped the climax: 
the entire body politic seemed rotten to the core. A dense, 
impenetrable, terrible gloom lay on all Holland. And thus 
the spirit of expatriation awoke in the hearts of the pil- 
grims, and, after a period of wavering between Java and 
America, it was decided to emigrate to the United States. 

The Rev. Dr. A. C. Van Raalte, one of the young leaders 
of the Free Church movement, just risen from a deadly 
attack of the typhus, put himself at the head of the new 
movement, and arrived with the first instal)ment of pil- 
grims at New York, as above stated. 

Absolute religious liberty and a temporal future were in 
this case, as in the seventeenth century, the things the pil- 
grims were in quest of. 

Michigan was then a wild and unknown territory. It 
had been admitted to statehood scarcely ten years before; 
but it was a new and ill-famed country. 

Its western central part was one vast maiden forest, in- 
habited by wild animals and wandering Ottawas, among 
whom the Rev. S. Smith was a Presbyterian missionary. 

And in this wild country Van Raalte, led by Providence 
and by the advice of numerous friends, after a thorough 
exploration of the ground, decided to settle with his pil- 
grim band. He selected a location at the head of Black 
Lake, a picturesque bayou of Lake Michigan, and reached 
there, after a tiresome march, single-file, along the Indian 
trails, on Tuesday, February 9th, 1847. All the women of 

the party had been left behind for some months, with but 
one heroic exception, and she paid thedeath penalty for her 
self-sacrifice. Arrived on the spot, all knelt down and 
prayed, and thus commenced the unequal struggle against 
the dense forests, which fills a grand page in the pioneer 
history of Michigan. 

For these pilgrims belonged to various orders of life, but 
all alike were unschooled in woodcraft; and every foot of 
soil had to be wrenched from the grasp of the forest. Van 
Raalte struck the first blow, and soon the sun began to 
peep into the rough clearings. But nowa new danger 
arose. The stagnant air in these openings were lacerations 
of the forest-veil, the pestilential exhalations of the newly 
broken soil, the unaccustomed food and labor and, ex- 
posure—all these produced decimating diseases, which 
swept over the settlements like the breath of destruction. 

Twice in the early years of the colony it came near an 
utter collapse through these causes; and once through a 
perfect plague of rodents, which destroyed stores and 
crops alike. But the pilgrims never lost courage. Their 
very past history had inbred into them an indomitable 
courage iu struggling against hopeless natural odds. They 
persevered, and they conquered. 

Van Raalte’s ministry, and that of the other pastors, 
who soon followed with other pilgrim bands, was like 
manna in the desert to this worn and weary people, 

And thus several years rolled by, and forests and disease 
and poverty and homesickness were conquered at last, and 
the pean of the victory of faith was sung in the wilderness 
of Michigan. 

The town of Holland, Van Raalte’s original settlement, 
was swept away by fire, at the same time when Chicago 
went up in sméke, in 1871. But it was eagerly rebuilt ; 
and to-day the broad, rolling acres of field and meadow ; 
the rich harvests and valuable stock ; the thrifty homes, 
nestling close to the shoulders of the brown hills ; the pros- 
perous villages and energetic little city—all these witness 
to God’s benediction upon the labors and the faith of the 
pilgrim fathers of 1847. Here, asin New England, church 
and school went hand in hand. Hope Coilege, founded in 
the earliest days of the settlement, grew and prospered in 
@ modest way, until to-day the grandchildren of these pio- 
neers are known and respected in some of our best institu- 
tions. 

Truly the parallel between the Pilgrims of New England 
and these is a close one. . 

Asimilar motive animated both movements, and both 
had felt the lash of persecution ; both were strictly Puritan 
in their faith; both hailed, in the first instance, from the 
same country, even the same harbor; what England was 
to the one Holland was to the other ; the one had a James, 
the othera William; the one a Robinson, the other a Van 
Raalte ; both were rooted and founded in love of liberty ; 
both centered in God, and gave him all the glory. No one 

* who studies the pioneer history of Michigan can fail to 
mark the similarity of the two movements. 

HOLLAND, M10#, 
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MR. MOODY AT WASHINGTON. 
BY TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D.D. 


ALTHO often invited, Mr. Moody has never before con- 
sented to work in Washington beyond a few days at a 
time. He dreaded the transitoriness of the population, and 
the many counteracting influences arising from political 
excitement and official social life. But early last autumn 
a movement was quietly begun to secure him for. this 
winter. A petition was circulated and widely signed by 
the pastors of the city. He received it with sufficient favor 
to encourage further endeavor. A meeting was called; 
and it was found that the evangelical churches were unan- 
imous in the desire to have him come. Their urgent invi- 
tation was carried to him by persons well qualified to urge 
our claims ; and he consented to give us a month, February 
7th to March 7th. 

Mr. Sankey came on and started the work of organizing 
achoir. A most competent leader was found, who gath- 
ered over 1,500 voices, and trained them with such fidelity 
and success that both Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey say they 
bave never had such a choir, either in this country or 
abroad. 

Meanwhile various committees were hard at word. The 
city was divided into six districts, and in each union meet- 
ings were held for the ten days preceding Mr. Moody’s ar- 
rival. These meetings were very full of spiritual fervor 
and power. Individual churches and pastors very gener- 
ally Jabored to prepare themselves and others for a great 
work of grace, and prayer and expectation were every where 
manifest. 

On the evening of February 7th our great Convention 
Hall, seating six thousand, was packed within ten min- 
utes after the doors were opened, and many hundreds 
were turned away. Contrary to widely expressed fears, it 
proves to be an excellent auditorium, and Mr. Moody is 
distinctly heard to the doors. He is preaching with very 
great power, and to audiences that listen with strained at- 
tention. The spirit of inquiry is felt at every meeting, and 
men and women are turning to God. Christians are great- 
ly quickened. and seem ready to co-operate in personal 
work for Christ. 

Mr. Sankey’s singing is as fascinating and efficient as 
ever; and any neighboring church can be quickly filled 
with an overflow meeting when the people understand 
that he will sing. ‘‘The Ninety and Nine” holds its place 
as the prime favorite, tho any song under his magic spell 
touches all hearts. 

We have real and vital Christian union in this work. 
Nothing has occurred thus far to indicate even to what 
Church the ministers and workers belong ; and every sign 
now warrants us in hoping for a great work of grace. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


~ 





BIBLE REVISION IN FRANCE. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 





For years the French Protestant Church has been agi- 
tating the subject of a revision of their translation of the 
Bible, and the recent action of the Synod, authorizing the 
publication of at least the New Testament in a revised 
shape by thé commission appointed to prepare it, has 
placed the work fairly before the Church. The old 
Huguenot Bibles are no longer used by the French Protes- 
tants, but have been supplanted largely by the later trans- 
lations of Osterwald and of Martin, the former being used 
chiefly in France itself, the latter in French Switzerland 
and in the Wallonian Reformed churches of Holland. 
Neither of these versions has won the influence which 


Luther’s has secured in Germany, and it has ever been the _ 


wish of the French theologians to undertake a revision of 
these translations. Preparatory work in this direction had 
been undertaken, as was the case for the German Halle 
revision, hy De Wette, Stier and others. 

About fifty years ago an associatio.2 of Swiss theologians, 
responding to an impulse given by the great scholar, Vinet, 
made ‘a new translation of, the. Psalms and of the New 
Testament. The old division of chapters and verses was 
discarded, altho the verses of each book were marked. The 
Geneva theologian, Oltramere, also published a new trans- 
lation, in which a number of books were done by other 
scholars than the editor. Of this version the translation 
made of the Psalms by A. de Mestrel is still very popular 
inSwitzerland. Professor Segond, of Geneva, in his trans- 
lation of 1885-’86 met with better success, especially in the 
educated circles. It is also warmly commended by the 
youngerclergy. The famous Puris preacher, Bersier, the 
most famous Protestant preacher of France, generally 
makes use,of this version in his public ministrations. 
Notwithstanding the success of this venture, the demand 
for an official revision was heard all along the line. Most 
of the religious weeklies and the scientific and popular 
journals representing the various sections of French Prot- 
estantism discussed the question in detail and agreed in 
this demand. In the various synods, both those of the 
State Churches and of the independent Churches, the 
same sentiments prevailed. At the last official synod held 
in La Rochelle, the revision proposition was the burning 
question of the conventio», the discussion being based on 
the excellent report made on the subject by Pastor 
Frank Vermeil, formerly secretary of the French Bible 
Society. 

This was the fourth convention which had discussed the 
revision matter, the commission to attend to the work 
having been appointed originally in 1886. The theologians 
composing this body, which had been at work ever since 
its appointment, represent the various schools of thought 
in the Protestantism of France. Bersier was one of them, 
and took avery active part. Thecommittee wasinstructed 
to base its work on that of Osterwald, but to do more than 
merély revise this translation. The President of the com- 
mission was Pastor Duepin, of St. André. Reformed, Lu- 
therans, Wallonians, State Church adherents, Free Church 
adherents, French, Swiss, Hollanders and Belgians were 
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all represented in this committee, which could thus claim 
to act in the name of the entire French Protestant Church. 
Prof. A. Wetter, formerly of the Lutheran faculty in 
Paris, was appointed to pas on the propositions and pro- 
posals that were sent in from all parts of the Church. In 
this he wag assisted by the well-known Paris pastors, Wil- 
liam Monod and E. Stapfer, and these three prepared the 
copy submitted to the synod. This revision is almost 
radical in its character. Countless variants, notes, changes 
in verse divisions, changes in punctuation, modernization 
of language, improvements in style, etc., are found 
throughout the work. The committee asked for permis- 
sion to print for the present the New Testament and, after 
some opposition on the part of the conservatives, who 
thought the many changes would offend the congregation, 
the authority to publish the work in their own name was 
given to the committee. The revised French New Testa- 
ment thus comes now before the Church for acceptance or 
rejection. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


INCOMPLETE returns from conferences of the Methodist 
Protestant Church indicate a total membership of 127,491, 
against 122,218 last year. These reports are for 19 copfer- 
ences. There are in all 48 conferences, but many of those 
not reporting are very small, 





....There was a unique service in the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, of this city, receutly. The Rev. A.C. 
MacDonald, of Inverness, Scotland, is in this country, 
raising funds for a church in that place, and on Sunday 
preached a sermon in Gaelic, said to be the first one ever 
delivered in that language in this city. 


....The number of Lutheran ministers in the world, ac- 
cording to the Rev. J. N. Lenker’s new book, ‘‘ Lutherans 
in All Lands,” is 30,346, with 42,877 churches and 53,080,000 
baptized members. Of the churches, 9,727 are credited to 
America, 22,500 to Germany, 2,514 to Sweden, 960 to Norway, 
and 1,900to Denmark. The total of parochial schools is 
94,017, of which 61,000 are in Germany. 


....Prof. B. B. Warfield, in an article reviewing Pro- 
fessor McGiffert’s Inaugural Address at Union Theological 
Seminary, is constrained to say, after studying McGiffert’s 
theory of the development of Christianity, that ‘ Dr. 
Brigg’s Inaugural Address no longer enjoys the undisputed 
pre-eminence of being the most startling utterance which 
has ever issued from a Presbyterian chair.” 


...-Itis hot yet St. Joan of Arc, but it may soon be. 
She has not been beatified; but it has been decided by the 
Congregation of Rites to present her name to a Commission 

‘for decision as to whether she shallbe. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as this is seldom done until it is practically decided 
to carry the project through, it is not improbable but that 
the beatification will take place in due time. 


....The sudden great accession which the Old Catholics, 
under Archbishop Vilatte gained in receiving Kolasinski 
and his immense church of Poles in Detroit, Mich., has all 
been lost again, for Father Kolasinski has signed the con- 
ditions imposed by the bishop and has gone into a retreat 
for penance. The church had been closed, but was re- 
opened last Sunday when Kolasinski made public acknowl- 
edgiwent of error and yielded submission to the bishop. 


....Mr. Murphy, the great temperance revivalist, is con- 


. ducting one of bis most stirring and successful campaigns 


in Bridgeport, Coun. There, as elsewhere, he is receiving 
the cordial support of the best element in the city, and 
every department of church work has been greatly strength- 
ened. Over 7,000 people had signed the pledge by the close 
of the fourth week. The Grand Opera House was packed 
to the doors, and at one meeting over 2,000 men gathered 
to listen to his earnest appeal. 


....There has been some sharp criticism of the decision 
of the Boards of Missicns of the Presbyterian Church to sell 
the Lenox property where they now are, the ground being 
taken that they secured it on special terms, with a view to 
its being a permanent location. A reply has been pub- 
lished by the Boards showing that no agreement expressed 
or implied has been broken, and that the move now made 
was in the interest both of economy and efficiency, the 
present site being inadequate and a source of actual ex- 
pense instead of income. 


....The union of the Brick Church and the Church of the 
Covenant ‘Presbyterians) -in this city was practically 
accomplished last Sunday, both congregations uniting for 
the first time to hear Dr. McIlvaine preach. The legal union 
has not yet been completed, The lawrequires both corpora- 
ations to be dissolved and a new one to be formed. As the 
Brick Church isover one hundred years old, there is a gen- 
eral desire to avoid this, and accordingly a special bill has 
been introduced in the Legislature at Albany. This has 
not yet been passed, but probably soon will be. 


...-To certain inquiries that have come in to us with re- 
gard to the Boys’ Brigade, we would say that the head- 
quarters office is 305 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal., and 
the General Secretary, E. A. Girvin. The Secretary of the 
Central and Eastern Divisions is Charles B. Morrell, M.B., 
702 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati, O. There are also battalion 
secretaries as follows: Allen D. Knight, 1129 Mount Ver- 
non St., Philadelphia, Penn.; George J. Gutbrod, 184 Lam- 
bard St., New Haven, Conn.; J. R. Vandyck, 46 Mande- 
ville Avenue, Jersey City, N. J.; Percy A. Bridgham, 40 
Ames Building, Boston, Mass.; A. M. Edwards, Jr., 491 
Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; Donald M. Grant, 
House of Hope Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


...- The Methodist conferences are beginning to vote on 
several propositions to change the restrictive rules: (1) for 
equal ministerial and lay representation in the General 
Conference on the present ratio; (2) achange in the ministe- 
rial ratio, making the maximum proportion one in ninety, 
instead of one in forty-five: (3) an alternative proposition 


February 22, 1894. 


said to be equivalent to the second, but more explicit; (4 
that the General Conference shall begin its sessions on the 


first Wednesday in May, instead of the first day in May. 


Tbree conferences have voted thus far. On the proposition 
to give equal representation to Jaymen the Georgia, Alaba- 
ma and Central Alabama conferences gave 16 in favor and 
67 against. On the change of ratio and on the alternative 
proposition these conferences gave large majorities in 
favor. 


...-There was a pleasant and very appropriate service 
last Sunday at the Collegiate (Dutch) Church, corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street, in this city, com- 
memorative of the birth of George Washington. It was 
under the auspices of the Sons of the Revolution and was 
conducted by E. B. Coe, D.D., the pastor of the church, 
with the assistance of Dr. Morgan Dix, general chaplain 
of the Society, Dr. D. C. Weston, formerly cbaplain, and 
the Rev. Brockholst Morgan the present chaplain. Dr. 
T. W. Chambers and Dr. Geo. S. Baker, of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, also took part in the exercises, which were especially 
those of thanksgiving for the work accomplished by the 
nation’s first great leader. The whole service was most 
impressive, and the address, by Dr. Coe, a most eloquent 
tribute to Washington’s character and influence. The 
church was finely decorated with flags, among them the 
original American flag and the flag of Bunker Hill, and 
copies of the Bourbon flag carried by the French officers 
in the Revolution. 


...-In common with the other missionary societies the 
officers of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church have issued an earnest appeal asking whether 
the halt that has been made necessary by the debt of $109,- 
000 means only temporary embarrassment or retreat. They 
call attention to the fact that not even vacancies caused by 
death or failing health of missionaries can be filled, so that 
those laborers already overworked are in danger of falling 
beneath the burdens they carry. The death of Dr. Pilcher, 
of Peking University, is instanced as the result of the great 
pressure brought to bear upon the workers on the field. 
They then urge that the only way of passing the crisis suc- 
cessfully is to pay the debt and replenish the missionary 
treasury, and for this purpose suggest that Easter Sunday, 
March 25th, be celebrated on every hand in the interest of 
missions. If thé grand total of nearly 2,500,000 scholars in 
the 28,400 Sunday-schools would each make a small contri- 
bution the debt would be paid and the balance left in the 
treasury. 


....-The number of women ordained to the ministry in 
the Congregational denomination is not large, but suffi- 
cient to show that there is no opposition to their holding 
the position. Most arein the West, two only being found 
in the East, both in New York State. Their number has 
now been increased by the ordination at Littelton, Mass., 
on February 14th, of Mrs. Amelia A. Frost, wife of the 
Rev. Geo. B. Frost, as associate pastor with her husband of 
the Congregational church in that place. The council, 
which included Dr. Quint, the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
and pastors and delegates from several neighboring 
churches, bore cordial witness to the sufficient evidence 
given not only by Mrs. Frost’s examination, but by letters 
from places where she had officiated on several occasions, 
sometimes for months in succession, that she was eminent- 
ly fitted for the work of the ministry. She had shared her 
husband’s training at Andover, and had not only assisted 
him but relieved others in different places in the country. 
The ordination sermon was by Mr. Boynton, and the 
charge by Dr. Quint. 


....The Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, publishes, with 
hearty approval, an adiress by Father Cleary, in Minne- 
sota, from which we take these extracts : 

“ Without any reserve, with perfect candor and with abiding 
confidence in the sense of fairness instinct in the American 
heart, I unhesitatingly declare that our common-school system 
is the best and only practical system that under our peculiar 
conditions the American State could devise. 

** No matter how deep-rooted our religious convictions may be, 
no matter how divergent or conflicting our honest opinions may 
be, the public schoolroom is not the proper arena where religious 
differences may be discussed or decided. Not only must religion 
not be taught nor discussed in the schoolroom, but by neither 
word nor gesture must the worthy teacher offend the religious 
sensibilities of our children.” 

Thomas F. Byron, a Catholic layman, writes to the Lowell 
(Mass.), Mail unreservedly in favor of the public school. 
He says: 

“To the minds of nine Cath »lics out of every ten, the parochial 
school was no more needed in this country than a fifth wheel for 
a coach or a second tail for a cat.” 


.... The arrangements for the thirteenth International 
Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
all lands, which will be also the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first association, have been completed. The Conference 
will take place in London, June Ist-6th, the regular 
sessions being in Exeter Hall. The jubilee celebration will 
be in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Royal Albert Hall. There 
will be addresses in Englisb, French and German, and most 
of the leading papers will be printed in advance in each of 
the three languages. The program will include addresses 
on the necessity of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit in the associations and in their work ; the reports 
from the Central Committee for the three years since the 
last World’s Conference at Amsterdam in 1891; réports by 
delegates from the leading nations of the world, including 
Japan, China, India, Australia and South Africa. Promi- 
nence will be given also to the discussion of topics in the 
line of Bible study and personal Christian work, and there 
will be Bible readings conducted by different persons in 
different languages. Prominent representatives from all 
the different sections will participate in the discussions, It 
is also proposed that this jubilee anniversary be celebrated 
by associations in all parts of the world by the observance 
of June 6th and the following Sunday as.a jubilee anni- 
versary. 
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Missions. 
“THE INEVITABLE GUNBOAT.” 
~~ BY WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


THE secular press is determined that this expression 
shall not go out of hearing, for long at a time, in connec- 
tion with the missionaries, It originated years ago with 
the Duke of Somerset in a splenetic speech in the House of 
Lords. The Goverment was at that time having a bit of 
worry in securing protection for British missionaries in a 
certain region who had been mobbed and maltreated. 
Now ifit had been thecase of a merchant, or of some con- 
sular agent, or of some traveler for scientific purposes, or 
acase of transit dues, or of a dozen chests of Patna opium, 
or an invoice of Manchester sheetings, the unruffled seren- 
ity of his Lordship would have been retained ; but it being 
only an affair of “those missionaries” with whom he had 
nothing to do, and in whose spiritual commodities he took 
no stock, the case was different. He allowed himself to 
fire up in public, and the above suggestive expression and 
his own impatient spleen have entered into history to- 
gether. 

Itis said to the detriment of missionaries that they are 
very ready to avail themselves’ of gunboat help in heral¢e 
ing the everlasting Gospel. Now this is pure calumny 
out andout, It is to be questioned if there be one single, 
solitary missionary in all the broad East who would not 
‘at once repel the insinuation with indignation. Certain 
it isthat all Americans would. Europeans accustomed to 
a union of Church and State may attach more importance 
to the ‘secular arm” than we do; but we doubt ifa 
baker’s dozen could be found among them who would at- 
tach any -confidence in any sort of anarm of flesh. With 
Romanism from France and Spain and Italy, who believe 
in papal supremacy in all things, the case is different ; 
but we do not train according to their book of tactics, nor 
fire. with their powder, nor wage war after their 
methods. 

All that American and Protestant missionaries do ask 
for is to be treated exactly as are others of their country- 
men ontin Asiatic lands, engaged in honest and reputable 
pursuits. We ask no more and no less, Our merchants 
are protected, our seamen are protected, our residents 
and visitors are protected ; is there a reason under the 
sun why missionaries should be made the only exception 


. to & universal rule ? 


We are told, tho, that as for us missionaries, the Chinese 
do not want us here. Sut neither do they want consuls 
here, nor ministers resident at Peking, nor ironclads at 
Shanghai, nor merchants here crowding their own men to 
the wall, nor foreign steamers driving their craft from the 
high seas. Such allusions as these are slurred over, while 
those affecting the missionary are pushed into notice, and 
he is made the scapegoat for all his objectionable country- 
men, 

Next, we are informed that the Chinese do not want our 
ideas and our doctrines. Especially do they not want our 
Christianity. Confucianism is enough for them, it is said; 
then why should we obtrude our objectionable Western be- 
liefs on a people who do not care about them? It is mov- 
ingly pathetic to see this tender consideration for the 
‘‘prejudice”’ of the Chinese shown by those who have 
forced a hundred Western products on the Chinese at the 
cannon’s mouth. “Chinese do not want our Christianity,” 
but neither do they want a multitude of things provided 
for in the tariffs made by foreign nations, the Chinese con- 
senting thereto after a cheerful bombardment. Now we 
affirm that there is a notable difference between tariff arti- 
cles of trade and commerce and missionary teaching in the 
way they got into the treaties. Tariff articles came in 
under compulsion. The concession of missionary freedom 
to preach and to teach was made without compulsion. 


When our Minister, Mr. Reed, made his treaty, the tariff . 


list was a thing decided on by our Government. He called 
for the grants as essential to a satisfactory treaty. ‘Lhe 
privilege ef preaching, as expressed in the notable Article 
VI was‘an additional favor, bestowed in answer to the re- 
quest of S. Wells Williams, the honored Secretary of Lega- 
tion, who stood high ia Chinese estimation. Glad we all 
are that it wasso. And yet there is nothing incongruous 
in asking that religious liberty be respected, now that it 
has been conceded avd has for so long justified its exist- 
ence. Ideas and doctrines belong to the free list. That is 
sound American doctrine and sound British doctrine, and 
it is, in fact, sound Chinese doctrine as well. A most im- 
portant point this. China, as arule, has ever been tolerant 
of faiths and beliefs. There was, therefore, no sacrifice of 
principle when that concession was made. The pledge to 
protect persons professing the Christian faith the same as 
persons professing any other faith, requiring only the same 
good and upright conduct in all cases, is, therefore, in full 
accord with the genius of Chinese administration. The 
admission of sundry and various foreign products does not 
come within the same category. 

However, if any man seem to be contentious, let him be 
contentious. These things we have to affirm as our con- 
viction of the true state of things. 

Gunboats are sent out here by Britain, primarily for the 
protection of British merchants. It is for their interests 
that they remain ; if merchants ceased to need them they 
would be withdrawn. The benefits that missionaries get 
are secondary and incidental to the greater ones of the 
merchants. While claiming that they should not be out- 
lawed simply because they happen to be missionaries, and 
that their teachings should not be stigmatized as base and 
unworthy simply because they happen to be Christian 
teachings, yet, at the same time, they ask not for aid or 
indulgence or official backing for their message at any time 
orin any place. They are not always running for official 
protection, even where they might as justly claim it for 

their persons and property ascould the merchant. The 
missionaries are scattered everywhere allover the empire 
in many places of uncertainty and danger, where they 
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bave to take their chances, and where they do take them. 
Abuse and ill-treatment and buffetings and assaults are 
ever in sight of scores and scores of them. How much of 
all this they take quietly their own officials never kpow. 
There is at this time as much of the noblest self-sacrifice 
and heroism among the missionaries inland in China as 
can be found anywhere in the wide world. 
Swatow, CHINA. 


Biblical Hesearch. 


TEL-EL-AMARNA AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
Ill. 
BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 














I VENTURE to return to Deut. 1:5 and to compare with it 
28:8 and Hab. 2:2. The key-word which connects them is 
as I said, 5x3, bdar. In 27:8 Moses says, ‘‘. . . write 
upon the stones all the words of this law, clearly engraved” 
(lit. ‘‘ to engrave clearly,” but our idiom prefers the parti- 
ciple). What, then, are ‘‘the stones”? For the answer 
see v. 4 previous; “. set up (beyond Jordan) these 
stones, which I give you in charge this day, in Mount Ebal, 
and plaster them with plaster.” Now holdit for anaxiom 
that the language of early and simple pericd should always 
‘receive the most direct interpretation possible, and that 
therefore ‘‘ these stones’’ should refer to some visible and 
tangible objects then present. When the Prophet Ezekiel 
is told, ‘ these men have set up their idols in their heart,” 
etc. (Ezek. 14:3), the men who were “sitting before him ”’ 
(v. 1)areintended. Much more, then—for Moses’ style is far 
more simple and direct than Ezekiel’s—we should, if possi- 
ble, interpret “‘these stones,” of stones actually present 
But some one will say ‘‘ these’’ need only mean the not-yet 
present stones of v. 2, “‘thou shalt set up great stones and 
plaster them,’ etc. That, of course, is possible, if we had 
not a much more simple and direct meaning ready to hand. 
And here one may ask, what need to repeat twice the pre- 
cept, ‘‘and plaster them with plaster,” in the course of 
three verses (vv. 2-4), if the same “‘stones,” not present 
but future, are spoken of in both places? But if Moses 
begins by speaking of futwire stones, and passes on to speak 
of others then present, we see at once that the precept thus 
repeated, altho of course it might easily be understood of 
both, yet at any rate is not mere tautology, as it would be 
on the opposite supposition. What ‘ stones,” then, can he 
be conceived as speaking of in the sense of ‘present fact ? 

For an answer to this I go back to1:5: “On this side 
Jordan, in the land of Moab, began Moses to engrave this 
law” (A, V. and R. V. ‘‘declare’’). And here let me note 
that the word ‘‘saying,’’ which ends this verse 5, has per- 
haps misled our translators. They could only connect it 


with its immediate context by giving the verb “engrave” _ 


the figurative but weaker sense of “declare.” But the 
fact is, ‘saying ’’ is not to be soconstrued. Its connection 
is with ‘‘ Moses spake” in v. 3; and “spake, saying” is of 
course toe common an idiom to need citation in support of 
it. Thus v. 5, ‘on this side Jordan this law” is a 
parenthesis, just as is v. 2, which gives us the distance 
from Horeb to Kadesh-Barnea. It tells us, in fact, the 
attendant circumstance that ‘‘ Moses began’’—and here 
the literal sense of 5 3, bdarcomes in with full foree—‘‘ to 
engrave this law,’’ which he was going to deliver—a cir- 
cumstance which a modern writer might have inserted in 
a note; and perhaps here, in fact, it was written at first in 
the margin, just as, we may suppose, was the notation of 
distance, in v. 2, and then later incorporated in the text. 
Debarred from himself treading the promised soil, and 
giving now a dying charge to make “this law”’ the subject 
of its earliest monument, Moses “ begins to evgrave” that 
which was afterward, as ordered in 27: 2-4, to be engraven 
in full. What so aatural as such an action? His whole 
heart was full of his dying task to impress in every way 
possible upon the fickle people the overwhelming impor- 
tance of their national treasure, ‘‘this law” of Jehovah. 

He ‘‘ begins,”’ but be cannot complete. He leaves that to 
others, but bequeaths to them this earnest of the work 
wrought, probably, by his own hands. Familiar as he was 
with Egypt, where engraved monuments must in his own 
early life there have been hardly ever out of sight, wher} 
ever one looked, he will not leave the great future monument 
which he is about to order without a contribution from 
his own hand. Therefore he sends on, to unite with the 
stones of Palestine, ‘* these stones,’’ which bear his auto- 
graph. 

The whole thus harmonizes with the circumstances, the 
occasion—that of last words in dying moments—and with 
the intensely earnest character of the great prophet him- 
self. 

Thrice over in these Jast words he deplores his own ex- 
clusion from “that good land” (1:37; 3:25, 26; 4:21, 22) 
and in engraving the earlier words of the Jaw thus on 
“these”? present ‘‘ stones, which I give you in charge this 
day ” (27:4), he, as it were, shoots his arrow of hope over 
that Jordan which he must not cross. How this seems to 
shed a living light upon both the language and the facts 
recorded, to vitalize before our eyes the moment and the 
man! 

Hab. 2:2 speaks for itself. ‘‘ Write the vision, engrave 
it [A. V. and R. V. “ makeit plain ”) upon tables,” is the in- 
junction; but the Hebrew verb is the same here asin Deut, 
1:5 and 27:8. And when I add that nowhere else in the 
entire Old Testament is it found it will at once be seen 
how important it is to give it one simple, direct and literal 
sense in all three passages. Habakkuk brings us once 
more back to the “‘ tables” or tablets with which I started, 
and confirms, if confirmation be needed, both the general 
argument derived from Tel el-Amarna, and this particular 
corollary which relates to this verb. 

Beyond all this, and perhaps as the crowning lesson of 
all, at any rate as affecting recent Pentateuchal controver- 
ay, we see at a elance how this theory of a tablet-genesis of 
a large and early portion of the Pentateuch enables us to 
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account for the generation of a formal and iterative style 
in an entire school of early documents. In short, it covers 
all the chief phenomena, all the more salient features, of 
what our critics call the “ Priestly Code.” It was no am- 
hitious love of redundancy nor antiquarian affectation of 
pre-iseness, working in the minds of a committee of priests, 
gifted with ample literary liberty and ample literary lei- 
sure, which wrought these curious, and to a great extent 
constant, features into the early Books. They lay, of all, 
the readiest to the hand of the amanuenses of Moses, or, to 
go further back, of Joseph and even Abraham. It was a 
mere routine plodding in earliest steps of the first writers 
who had left a family pile of record-tablets. : 

But we may go further even than this. Date the first 
use of writing where you please, it must have been pre- 
ceded by some earlier efforts of the crude human memory 
to grasp whatever details of family fact were best worth 
preserving. It would speedily be perceived that the matter 
of such a depositum was gripped by that memory with the 
greatest tenacity when its form was as nearly as possibl 
constant. This d-priori principle covers not only the Pen- 
tateuchal sections in question, but the whole of a wide 
field of early Greek mnemoneutic record. It accounts for 
that feature of ‘epic commonplace” in Homer, which, dis- 
tributed more or less over both the great areas of song, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, is concentrated nowhere more 
closely than in the catalog of ships and hero-leaders (Iliad 
IT, 494, foll.). Those poems in their disjecta membra lived 
for centuries on the lips of rhapsodists before they were 
gathered into the wholes of epic grouping which we have. 

lt may, therefore, be almost said that, wherever it was 
possible to use a former phrase again, the earliest ‘‘ Mak- 
ers” utilized it so, instead of devising a newone. Thus 
each epic cartouche of the Catalog, however enriched with 
diveisity of detailed features, conforms externally to one 
or two fixed types. But older still is the utterly tame and 
prosaic uniformity of Gen. 5. The undeviating monotone 
of iterative phrase, each repeating the other like stairs in a 
building, enabled the commemorator to mount with me- 
chanical ease to the highest pinnacle of the known past, or, 
to vary the image, cultivated to the utmost the receptivity 
of the human organ of memory, and filled the bag to dis 
tension without bursting. 

In facetious application to a very different subject, Hosea 
Biglow has told us how, 


“Tt can take any quantity of ’°em—the belly can, 
And then bring ’em up fit for use, like the pelican ” ; 


and this, reading ‘* memory ”’ for “ belly,’’ was exactly the 
function which the style exemplified in Gen. 5 economized 
to the utmost, before even the oldest clay tablet was 
scratched by earliest scribe, back even “to the first syllable 
of recorded time.’”? The memory could thus best. contain, 
retain, and reprceduce on demand, with the minimum of 
effort. We have only to remember that, as the older 
architecture of tents or log huts gave fixed features of 
style, when men began to build in brick and stone, so the 
style of the oldest mnemonists would tend to fix similar 
features in the oldest writers ; and we account for the pe- 
culiarities, of which Gen. 5 and Num. 7 are only extreme 
examples, at a single stroke. 

It follows that these peculiarities of P, or the *‘ Priest’s 
Code,’’ shown by recent critics to be present in varying 
degrees throughout the Hexateuch, and occasionally reap- 
pearing in later books, so far from being any symptom of 
post-exilic work, are, as Ewald and some of our older and 
sounder critics seem to have viewed them, presumptive in 
favor of the earliest of possible origins. Of course these 
peculiarities, once stamped and covsecrated by immemo 
rial usage, would tend to perpetuate themselves, and were 
as open to imitators as any others. They, therefore, can 
not of themselves guarantee an early age. : 

But we may claim to have established at any rate the 
negative premise, that no amount of formal preciseness 
and, to us, unmeaning or needless iteration, offers the 
slighest presumption agaiust the highest antiquity being 
ascribed to the documents in which such features are 
traced. 

ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 








Charities. 


THE will of Annie Pixley, the actress, who died in 
London last November, has just been probated in Phila- 
delphia. Her property is left to her husband, Robert Ful- 
ford, but certain bequests to individuals and charities are 
indicated in case of his death. The charitable bequests 
are: To St. Mary’s Hospital for Children, New York, in 
care of Sister Catharine, $3,000 to endow a free bed, to be 
known as the Robert and Annie Pixley Fulford free bed ; 
the Fresh Air Fund of New York City, $1,000; the Cancer 
Hospital, of New York City, $5,000 to endow a free bed, to 
be known as the Robert and Annie Pixley Fulford free 
bed. The proceeds of the sale of certain jewels are to be 
paid to the Fresh Air Fund of the City of Philadelphia. 
The residue of her estate she devised to the Trustees of the 
Actors’ Fund for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining in the city of New York or its vicinity a home 
where the children of actors and actresses may be cared 
for and educated, this home to be known as the Robert 
and Annie Pixley Fulford Home for Children. 





....Among the various forms of charities few are more 
useful than,those that raise the burden of debt on churches 
or enlarge their sphere of influence. So the Presbyterian 
Church, at Auna, IIl., has received $5,000 from the late Mr 
Charles M. Willard, whoalso left $50,000 to the Academy in 
that place. The Universalist Convention of New York has 
long been burdened with a debt amovnting to $2,500, 
which has been raised by Lyman Bickford, of Macedon, N. 
Y., and perhaps moved by this example, George Frill, of 
Reading, Penn., has canceled a debt of #,000 on the Uni- 
versalist church in that place. 
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..-The will of the late James MclIllvaine, of Washington, 
Penn., begueaths $10,000 to be equally divided between the 
Episcopal churches of Washington and New Haven, Penn.; 
$4,000 in trust to the trustees of these churches to meet the 
assessments for salaries of bishops; $1,500 for the organ- 
ist’s salary at the Washington church for the next ten 
years, and a parsonage at New Haven, worth $4,500 to the 
church there. The residue of his estate, after a number of 
personal bequests are paid, goes to domestic and foreign 
missions, and a large debt which the church owed Mr. 
Mclllvaine is canceled. 


... The will of the late Mrs. Bridget T. Dalton,of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., leaves the sum of $8,000 to Bishop McDonnell outright, 
$2,500 to him as an executor, and makes him residuary leg- 
atee. The sum of $5,000 is left to each of theseinstitutions: 
The Home for the Aged of the Little Sisters of the Poor, at 
Eighth Avenue and Sixteenth Street ; the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum Society of Brooklyn; St. John’s Roman 
Catholic Church, at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
and to Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis for use at St 
Peter’s Hospital. 


Che Sunday-Schoal. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 4TH. 
SELLING THE BIRTH RIGHT.—GEn, 25 : 27-84. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—The life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment.—LUKE 19: 10. 

NoTEs.—‘* A man of the field.”—Like the wild, proud, 
hunting Bedouin of the present day. “A plain 
man.”’—The literal translation is perfect, that is, well be- 
haved, quiet ; he did not go on predatory expeditions, as 
his brother very likely did. “* Dwelling in tents.”’— 
And attending to the business of the tribe, instead of 
engaged in fighting and hunting and robbing. “* Red 
pottage.’’—Said in verse 34to have been made of lentils, 
which had a red skin, like some of our red beans. The 
word “* Edom,” Esau’s other name, means red ; and he was 
also called red from his red hair. “* Sell me thy birth- 
right.’’—The birthright involved the headship of the tribe 
of several thousand souls. Jacob, in his father’s blind old 
age, attended at home to the affairs of the tribe, the cattle 
and the herdsmen, while Esau wandered about with the 
restless young men and neglected the interests of the 
tribe. Naturally Jacob saw that he could attend to the 
tribe’s business better than Esau, and equally Esau. felt 
secure enough in the headship, as he went with the stirring, 
fighting men, and probably thought the sale of his birth- 
right would amount to little or nothing; and he did not 
much value it. “Swear to me.”—So as to make it 
binding. 

Instruction.—These two boys, Esau and Jacob, do not 
seem to have had much home training. God said of Abra- 
ham that he would command his children after him to 
serve God; but Isaac and Rebecca seem to have let their 
boys grow up to do about as they wished. So they each 
followed his bent, and it was not of the best. Isaac was 
fond of the boy that told fine stories of hunting and fight- 
ing, and he admired the boy who was so much more enter- 
prising than he had been. Rebecca was a scheming 
woman, and she was fond of the more domestic Jacob, who 
stayed at home and attended to things faithfully ; and she 
was ready to teach him every sharp trick to better himself. 

















The difference in the two twin boys shows what different .« 


natures children are born with. They need wise training 
according to their nature, and should not be allowed to 
train themselves. Parents should regard a child as a 
sacred trust. 
to be considering selfishly his own interests and not 
the child’s. That was a foolish and selfish consideration 
of Isaac’s that he loved Esau because of his hunting stories 
and his good venison—simply for what the boy brought 
him. 

Jacob was ambitious and mean. Esau was reckless and 
contemptible. But one had in him the making of a respect- 
able and decent man, while the other could develop into 
nothing better than a worthless fellow. Both were selfish ; 
but Jacob’s selfishness had in it better elements than 
Esau’s. Esau’s selfishness was heedless, reckless, and had 
no foresight. Jacob’s selfishness was far-sighted. One 
only thought of to-day, the otherof to-morrow. One could 
deny himself, and the other could only indulge himself. 
The far-sighted man, who is ready to deny himself now for 
the advantage of the future, may have a future before him ; 
while the reckless man, considerate only of this moment, 
ruins himself utterly. Esau ought to have been willing to 
go hungry and thirsty to bed rather than lose his birth- 
right. Jacob would. 

What a man does not value he cannot expect to get or 
keep. We waste no pity on such people; none on Esau, 
none on the tramp who ruins himself rather than work. 
The drunkard brings his misery on himself. We do not 
pity him so much as we blame him, even while we do all 
we can to reclaim him. 

Many people will admire the reckless Esau more than the 
prudent. Jacob. The boys’ flashy papers are full of stories 
of Esaus, young hunters and robbers; and many a boy read- 
ing these silly stories has run away from home to be like 
them. But they are a contemptible type of boy or man. 

There are thousand of peoplelike Esau. Whoever gives 
up a large future good for asmall present one does just 
what Esau did. ° 

The one who would vather stay away or run away from 
school than study hard anEKsau, He is throwing away 
what would be his best capital in later life, his learning 
and his habits of application. 

The boy who wastes his money on shows, and pleas ures, 
and enjoyments, on candy or cigars, instead of saving it, 
is an Esau. He is not eultivating the character which 
will give him a comfortable and honorable position in 
after life. 

Much more the young man who spends five dollars on 


It is ruinous to a child for the parent... 
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the theater, or ten dollars at a horse race,instead of saving 
it in the bank, is an Esau. He will never be rich. 

The college student who has the chance to acquire 
knowledge and make a fine scholar, but gives his time to 
football or baseball, or any other game, isan Esau. So is 
he that neglects business for games. 

The man who wastes his time or money in drink, ruin- 
ing his body and his home, impoverishing himself and his 
family, is the most foolish and contemptible sort of an 
Esau. 

But the man who prides himself on his prudence may be 
an Esau. This particular mean trick of Jacob’s never 
paid. It is better to be good than tricky. Honesty is the 
best policy. One who hopes to thrive by fraud or decep- 
tion or overreaching will find that he loses his character in 
theend. For just this one act Jacob’s reputation has suf- 
fered for nearly four thousand years. . 

That man is an Esau who, with whatever energy, or am- 
bition, or self-denial gives himself to the service of the 
world instead of serving God. To serve God, to do right, 
to seek the privileges of true religion pays. It is the best 
wisdom in the end! 

Jesus puts this truth in the most emphatic language. 
‘‘ What will it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose himself ?”” We are Esaus if we do not seek first the 
kingdom of God. 

This trick of Jacob’s was extremely mean. We can hard- 
ly imagine anything meaner than to try to outwit his 
blind father and his weak brother. Members of a family 
should stand by each other, and not try to overreach each 
other. Jacob’s trick cost him his home, and drove him 
into exile, and when he returned it endangered his life and 
all his wealth ; and after all he had to humble himself in 
the most abject way before his brother. 

There are three great blessings in this world, which out- 
weigh all others—a good father, a good mother, and a good 
child. There is nothing elseso happy and beautiful as such 
a united family. But bad trainingand bad parents or 


children will break up any family. 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 


BANDALL, FREEDOM, Homer, accepts call to Tekonsha, Mich. 
CoeF S wnaenl F., Clifton Springs, accepts call to Rochester, 











EWER, J. K., Concord, N. H., accepts call to Providence, R. I. 
FITZ, GEORGE B., East Westmoreland, N. H., resigns. 
GILBERT, A. S., Penacook, N. H., calléd to Concord, N. H. 
GLEN, J. A., Syracuse, accepts call to Memphis, N. Y. 
HAINER, E. A., Haverhill, accepts call to Lynn, Mass. 
*LEE,C. E., Alpena, Mich., resigns. 

SMITH, Artuor W., Providence, R. I., called to Shelton. Conn. 
SMITH, E., Otheman, Coldwater, called to Detroit, Mich. 
STONE, J. Ward, Clinton, accepts call to Milan, Mich. 
TILLEY, E. F., Clyde, O., accepts call to Columbia, O. 
WELLING, James C., Washington, D. C., resigns. 

WEDGE, A. P., Paris, Me., withdraws his resignation. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAILEY, ORANGE C., Chelsea, Mich., called to Worcester, Mass. 


BLACK, GrorGe D., Mendota, accepts call to Park Ave. ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


hes. Henry E., Alma College, accepts call to St. Johns, 


ae... Fm JosEPH H., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 


noges, JAMES H., Brookfield, Mo., accepts call to Palestine, 
‘ex. 


EVISON, ALBERT E., Cando, accepts call to Inkster, N. D. 
HALLETT, Horace F., Plympton, accepts call to Ayer, Mass. 


HEYWARD, James W., Hayward, Wis., accepts call to Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


KLOCK, Epwin J., Haydenville, Mass., called to Niagara 
Fal s;-N.Y¥. 


MANN, WiForp E., Bangor Sem., called to Dexter, Me. 
TALS, CHARLES E., Andover Sem., called to Yarmouth, 
Me. 


METCALF, Irvine W., becomes associate pastor of Pilgrim ch., 
Cleveland, 


PRUDDEN, THEODORE P., Chicago, Il, accepts call to Second 
ch., West Newton, Mass. 


RIDDLE, M. 8. (Pres.), Hoquiam, Wash., called to Valley City, 


a. 


LUTHERAN. 


BROWN, C. A., China Grove, N. C., called to Dickinson, Penn. 

ETTER, C. B., Akron, goes to Sharon Center, O 

FISOHER, A. H. F., Lafayette Hill, accepts call to Easton, Penn. 

GRIFFITH, J. G., Williamsport, Penn., accepts call to Law- 
rence, Kan. 

HAY, E. G., Pottsville, Penn., accepts call to Red Hook, N. Y. 


KING, A. A., Gettysburg Theo. Sem., accepts call to Glen Gar- 
den, N. J. 


KILLINGER, E. B., Hillsboro, Ill., called to Bellwood, Penn. 
REES, E. 8., Nokomis, Ill., resigns. 
ROYER, N.8., Whittenberg Theo. Sem., accepts call to Brook- 


ville, O 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
CALDWELL, Joan C., Springfield, O., accepts call to Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 


CHES LER, Joun, Metropolitan ch., Washington, D. C., resigns. 


CLARK, Epwarp P., Union City, Penn., accepts call to South 
Lyon, Mich. 


DAVIES, E. I., Franklin, Ind.; accepts call to Marengo, Ill. 
EDDY, Georaeé M., Beverly, N. J., called to Oswego, N. Y. 
ELY, B. E. S., Jr., Iowa City, Ia., accepts call to Rockford, Ill. 
FINDLAY, Josepa V., Harrington and Coleridge, Neb., resigns 
GARDNER, Murray H.., inst. recently, Horse Heads, N. Y. 
GEMMILL, B. M., Anacortes, Wash., resigns. 


GOSS, Caarugs F., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Avondale 
ch., Cincinnati, 


HAYES, FRank W., Grove City, called to North East, Penn. 
LARBEE, M., Princeton, N. J., called to East Grove, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


—— Georce C., Honesdale, Penn., accepts call to Wilming- 
n, Del. 


MILLER, ANDREW, H., Collingdale, accepts call to Philadelphia, 






THE NEW EDITION OF JOHNSON’S CYCLO- 
PEDIA* 


THis Cyclopedia made its first appearance in 1874, 
under the combined editorial direction of the late Presi- 
dent Barnard, of Columbia, and Professor Guyot. With 
them were connected some twenty-nine regular arsoci- 
ates, most of whom have now passed over to the major- 
ity, but who, as a whole, formed the most brilliant and 
representative group of scholars and specialists ever 
assembled for such a work in this country. Among 
them were the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Rochester ; Gen- 
eral Barnard, Theodore Woolkkey Dwight, Asa Gray, 
Horace Greeley, Joseph Henry, Roswell P. Hitchcock, 
George P. Marsh, Prof. John 8. Newberry, Willard 
Parker, Abel Stevens, the historian of Methodism, Philip 
Schaff, Alexander H. Stephens and Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, to say nothing of Professor Drisler, Prof. 
Charles F. Chandler, Octavius B, Frothingham, and the 
Hon, William T. Harris, who are still living. . 

Under such direction the work received from the be- 
ginning an original, systematic and scientific character 
which has remained through all thesubsequent revisions 
and has even dominated the wholesale reconstruction of 
the new edition in eight volumes which is now coming 
from the press. Ina sense there is but one plan possible 
for a universal cyclopedia ; but the very great modifica- 
tions of which that one plan is capable will be seen at 
once on a close comparison of two such works as Cham- 
bers’s on the one hand and the Britannica on the other. 
The essential model of all such work was laid down in 
Brockhaus’s Conversations - Lexicon or in “‘ Ersch und 
Gruber”; but there still remains room enough for a com- 
petent editorial corps to originate a plan of its own and 
to produce an original work. The old Americana and its 
various successors, down to the Ripley and Dana New 
Appleton and the old Chambers’s, leaned hard on the Con- ' 
versations; but beyond the necessary dependence of every 
work on what has preceded it, Johnson never did. So 
far as it could be done without caprice and without 
breaking away from the -common stock of knowledge 
and the fixed lines of method, the editors produced a new 
work, They assembled a large corps of brilliant associ- | 
ates equipped for original work, laid out a distinct plan 
of their own, and proceeded to develop new work under 
each particular topic with as little in it as possible of 
that fruitful source of error, sequacious reproduction. 

This was the great and striking merit of the new 
Cyclopedia. It was a bold merit which in breaking 
away from the conventional common stock ran into the 
dangers which beset new works and which were ouly 
kept down to the lowest by the extraordinary ability of 
the editors-in-chief and their associates. Ten years Jater, 
when Professor Guyot was dying at Princeton, the first 
great revision was begun under the surviving editor, 
the late President Barnard, a laborious and thorough 
work carried out on the original plan, with the co-op- 
eration of many of the original contributors, and the aid 
of new assistants. 

In the ten years which have elapsed since this revision 





- was begun the new Britannica andthe New Chambers’s 


have been completed, and Brockhaus is well under way. 
These two years have counted for much in the growth 
of knowledge and of the arts, and with the passing away 
of a geveration of editors the Cyclopedia they made so 
well has ceased to be a mirror to reflect the knowledge 
of the age. The revision now going forward is far more 
radical in the way of change and of new work than was 
required for that of 1884. The original plan remains 
unchanged, and a considerable part of the work done 
under it is of permanent merit, and the less change 
made in it the better. Still the eight volumes now com- 
ing out are a new work, and we proceed to indicate the 
features which make it such. 

The editorial corps, contributors and revisers, tho the 
personnel is, with few exceptions, different, remains the 
same in character and standing as before, and is all that 
can be desired. In some respects, its organization under 
President Adams, and with Mr. Robert Lilley, one of the 
editors of the ‘“‘ Century Dictionary,” for managing edi- 
tor, is better and more complete. 

In scope the work has been considerably expanded. 
The computation we have made indicates that the new edi- 
tion will have an average of about thirty new pages under 
each letter, after allowinz for the considerably larger type 
used in it. This does not, however,represent the amount of 
new matter added. Large gains in space have been made 
by the shortening of long articles, the excision of matter 
presented more than once, and the collection under one 
general head of topics previously scattered through the 
work. This is, of course, a more scientific method. We 
are not sure that it is in all cases a gain to the user, un- 





JEFFERYS, Epwarp N., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Doyles- 
town, Penn. 
ae CO. H., Wilmington, N. C., accepts call to Daven- 
a. 
w ME, F. B., Branford, Conn., accepts call to East Green- 
wich BT. “A 


a. Caamean Evansville, Ind., accepts call to Natch 
iss. 





* JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOP4DIA. A New Edition prepared 
by a corps of thirty-six editors, assisted by eminent European and 
American specialists, under the direction of CHARLES KENDALL 
ADAMS, LL.D.,. President of the University of Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief.. Illastrated with Maps, Plans and Engravings. Complete in 
Eight Volgmes. Volumes I, [I and III now ready. A. J. sone 
Company, New York. 8 vols. $48 cloth, $56 half morocco. 
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less he is trained to the analytic way of looking up his 
topics under the general heads where they logically or 
scientifically belong. It is, however, an economy of 
space, and has resuited in a very considerable expansion 
of the number of. topics. The new edition will not 
only contain more titles than before, but it will con- 
tain many more than the ten volumes of Chambers's. 
For example, from A to Abandonment there are 34 top- 
ics against 26 in Chambers's ; from Advocate to Affidavit, 
62 against 56; from Architecture to Argyleshire, 102 
against 82; from Baring Gould to Barry Cornwall, 137 
against 100, and from England to Equation, 164 against 
126. The number of pages in the ten volumes of Cham- 
bers's is greater; but there is so much less matter on each 
page as to show that the eight volumes of the New John- 
son will contain very nearly if not quite as much matter 
as the ten volumes of Chambers’s. 

The space being the same and the number of articles 
greater, the average length of each article is noticeably 
less. If, in the course of many years’ experience with 
that miracle of condensation, ‘‘ Meyer’s Hand-Lewikon 
des Algemeinen Wissens in Einem Band,” we had not 
learned how near a man can come to all most men need 
to know about the great majority of topics, ina few well- 
chosen words, we should say that condensation of minor 
topics was carried too far in this revision. As it is, we 
doubt it. At any rate, it is far more important to have 
more topics than to have all said about any one of them. 

The real question, however, is not whether the minor 
topics are cut off too short, but whether the editors have 
taken room enough for the proper encyclopediac devel- 
opment of the large topics. This is a question to be de- 
cided only on careful examination and comparison, It 
is entirely evident, to begin with, that this point did not 
escape the editors, They evidently considered it care- 
fully, and carried out their conclusions in an intelligent 
and systematic way. The only exception we have ob- 
served is Professor Cope’s article under ‘‘ Comparative 
Anatomy,” which in this case-is an. exception to the 
profit of the reader and the Cyclopedia, Matter that 
was important ten or twenty years ago, and is no longer 
so has generally been cut out or shrunk to its pres- 
ent evaluation. This process has been applied with 
considerable audacity to former articles by writers who 
were never revised before. Theodore W. Dwight on 
Abatement is revised by Henry Wade Rogers, General 
Barnard on Aberration and Calculus is revised by Simon 
Newcomb. General Garfield’s article on Census is su- 

perseded by General Walker’s, shorter by several col- 
* umns. Mr. Gibbons on Commerce is dropped for a new 
article of great value by Prof. A. T. Hadley who, among 


his other contributions, insertsa wholly new and fine one: 


on Commercial Crises. By the same author Thomas 
Hughes, on Communism, is written out of all resemblance 
to his former self. Common Schools, by Mr. Pailbrick, 
retires before Earl Barnes. The articles on Codex (the 
Alexandrine, Bez, Ephraem, and the Sinaitic codes), 
written originally by Thomas Chase, are rewritten by 
Professor Schaff. The first Bull Run by General Bar- 
nard remains unchanged, but it is indicative of the changes 
of the last ten years that the second Bull Run is radically 
rewritten by Gen. Fitz-John Porter. Tne long article 
on Abolition by Horace Greeley is dropped and the 
whole subject, remitted to another head, is discussed un- 
der Slavery. So also Abstinence, by Mr. Greeley, is re- 
vised and shortened by the Editor in-chief. The article 
on Bunyan is considerably enlarged. Comparative 
Philology is written up more fully by Prof. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler. An insufficient article on Egypt is dis- 
placed by two, one on Ancient Egypt, by Charles R. Gil- 
lett, and one on modern Ezypt by the Editor-in-chief. 

A newarticle on Egyptology is contributed by G. Maspero, 

Another, also new, on Lgyptian Language and Litera- 

ture by Charles R. Gilbert, Tne advances made in elec- 

tricity in twenty years called for the new article of thirty- 

one columns by Henry Morton which takes the place of 
the twenty-one columns by E. L. Nichols. A fuller dis- 
cussion of Epic Poetry, by A. R. Marsh, is substituted for 
the previous inadequate half column. John Henry Com- 
stock supplies the new article on Entomology in twenty- 
one columns, with drawings and illustrations. In the 
article on England we have a splendid series: England 
rewritten and expanded ; Church of England, by Bever- 
ley R. Betts, revised by Bishop Perry; English Lan- 
guage, substantially new and rewritten, by Prof. A. S. 

Cook, of Yale. What Richard Grant White wrote on 
English Literature is substantially reprinted from the 

previous edition with some revision by Prof. Henry 

Beers, of Yale. 

Fortunately some things remain unchanged in the 
flood and flux of time. A very considerable number of the 
articles in the first edition stand untouched in the new. 
Werecall several such from that master of law and great 
teacher of the generation that is now following him, 
Theodore Woolsey Dwight. In general little change, ex- 
cept in the way of necessary additions to bring them 
down to the present time, had to be made in contribu- 
tions by the late General Barnard, head of the Engineer 
Corps, U.8,A. No one can study these three editions, 
side by side, without seeing that the great outlines and 
substantial merits of the work were in it from the first, 
and that nothing better could be said of the present re- 
vision than that the editors have been up to the old stand- 





“THE INDEPENDENT. 


the work forward by the long step that lies between 1874 
and 1894, 

In the best sense it is an American work, developed on 
a distinct plan of its own, and every article written inde- 
pendently for it. The vocabulary of subjects is made 
out with the needs of American readeré,in mind. The 
work is rich in biographies, especially of people now 
living and of interest to the American public. American 
geography, statistic and history, institutions, events and 
customs are faithfully presented. It is, in short, an 
American work by American editors, and written from 
an American point of view for the American people. 


atin 
> 


JACOBS’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LUTHER- 
ANISM. 


TuE American Society of Church History is doing the 
ecclesiastical public a real service in bringing out its 
series of denominational histories. In December we re- 
viewed the first volume of the series, and have now 
before us another, the fourth as numbered, but the 
second in date of appearance. It gives the history of 
American Lutheranism. Prof. Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, is 
its author, and the Christian Literature Co., New York, 
its publishers. It is a handsome octavo of about 560 
pages, entitled, A History of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States. 

Dr. Jacobs had an extremely difficult task before him. 
His difficulty lay, not so much in the necessity of trac- 
ing the various movements in American Lutheranism 
and explaining the cause of the numerous divisions, as 
in being compelled to practice such a rigid condensa- 
tion in order to get even a bare mention of important 
phases of denominational life and history into his brief 
pages. He must, of course, say something of the rise 
and character of Lutheranism in the countries of the 
Old World, trace its distinct beginnings in the United 
States, and follow its history here through a quarter of 
a millennium. If we-feel inclined to express the regret, 
here and there, as we go from chapter to chapter, that 
he has not dwelt sufficiently on this point or that—on the 
history of the “‘ Missourians,” on the characteristics of 
the Scandinavians, on the singular controversy on Pre- 
destination and its results, and particularly on the Ger- 
man element and its influence on American Lutheran- 
ism, we forbear to do so, remembering the constant 
necessity laid upon him to hasten to the conclusion, so 
as not to overrun his limits. 

His plan seems a most judicious one. Its divisions 
into periods are natural and facilitate comprehensiveness. 
The first period, 1624-1742 embraces sources and ori- 
gins ; the second, 1742-1817, first attempts at organiza- 
tion ; the third, 1787-1817 deterioration, describing the 
effects of rationalism and indifferentism ; the fourth, 
1817-1860, revival and expansion, treating of the recov- 
ery from low doctrinal conditions and of growth in 
numbers ; the fifth, 1860, onward, indicating the changes 
of synods and organization of general bodies and giving 
the recent history. 

Over two hundred pages are occupied with the be- 
ginnings of Lutheranism in this country, including 
the Dutch Lutherans in New York, the Swedish 
Lutherans on the Delaware, the German Lutherans on 
the Schuylkill, and the Salzburgers in Georgia. The 
story of these movements is well and clearly told, and 
makes most interesting chapters. It is not too full to 
please the reader, but perhaps a little too elaborate for 
the scope of the volume. This earlier history is better. 
known and more accessible than the later, and it might 
have been well to condense it more rigorously that more 
space might be left for the last half century of Lutheran- 
ism. i 

After going through these chapters on Beginnings we 
are prepared to appreciate the difficulty of the task 
which Muhlenberg undertook, in trying to bring the 
diverse elements into organized form. The first synod- 
ical organization dates back to 1748. This was the begin- 
ning of organized Lutheranism in the United States. It 
is interesting to observe how liberal was the confessional 
basis upon which the first synod—the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania—was p'aced, and afterward when the Ra- 
tionalistic spirit from Europe became prominent among 
German Lutherans, how even this basis practically dis- 
appeared. Dr. Jacobs does the justice to the General 
Synod, which was organized in 1820, to say that it saved 
English Lutheranism from Rationalism. The stricter 
Lutherans of to-day consider the type of confessional- 
ism, represented by the General Synod for many years 
after it was organized, as extremely liberal ; but it was 
as conservative as it was possible to maintain in that 
period. It was the beginning of a reaction which has 
continued until now, and has brought the General 
Synod itself well up the conservative hights and pushed 
other divisions to the very top. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, which Muhlenberg organized, and 
which had virthally no confessional basis for some years 
after the indefatigable organizer passed away, became 
in course of time too conservative to remain in the 
General Synod, and now represents the stricter type for 
which the General Council stands The Ministerium of 
New York, which, under the dominant influence of Dr. 
Quitman, was regarded by many as given over to Socin- 
ian tendencies in the early part of the present century, 
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now stands by the side of the Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia, and is equally zealous for the strict confessionalism 
of the General Council. Beyond the General Council 
are the Synodical Conference and the Ohio and Iowa 
Synods, which hold to the strictest type of confessional- 
ism. 

This confessional reaction was greatly stimulated by 
the immigration from Germany, after the union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia, The re- 
sults of that union have never been satisfactory to 
Lutherans of the stricter type ; and much of their rather 
vehement protest in this country against ‘‘ unionism,” 
is due to the revolt from the State Church of Prussia, 
which seems to many of them to be under the control of 
the rationalistic element. The rise of the Missouri Synod 
is only briefly sketched by Dr. Jacobs. As one of the 
most remarkable movements in American Lutheranism, 
the inquiring reader feels that he would like a much 
fuller presentation of it than the scope of the author's 
plan admits. In this movement confessionalism has 
probably reached its extreme limit. 

The confessional controversy, together with those on 
the common service, on the doctrine of predestiaation, 
and the linguistic question, form extremely entertaining 
portions of Dr. Jacobs’s work. It is interesting to ob- 
serve what he says about the insistence of the Swedes 
that the English shall be the official language of the 
General Council, and how persistently they have set 
themselves at work to provide English institutions for 
their people. The Germans have been less quick to see 
the importance of the Anglicizing movement; but there 
is no such resistance to it as there used to be. The more 
rapidly this movement goes on, the more rapidly will the 
various Lutheran sections be brought into closer com- 
munication with one another and into closer sympathy 
also with the denominations around them. 

Dr. Jacobs has not allowed his own opinions to pre- 
vent him from endeavoring to treat all schools of 
thought fairly. Wedo not suppose that all will think 
that he has entirely succeeded. But he writes in no 
narrow or partial spirit, and much allowance onght to be 
made for the difficulty of the task before him. We do 
not propose to discuss the points raised by Swedish 
critics against that portion of the volume which deals 
with the Church in Sweden. Doubtless, something is to 
be said for the view of the author; and, moreover, he 
would not claim that his book is free fromerrors. It 
was prepared, we understand, at short notice. We have 
observed a few slips, to one of which we call attention. 
In his first chapter describing Lutheranism, he says, on 
page 2: 

“The spirit of a Church is always greater and deeper 
than its expression; its faith is always greater than its 
confession.” 

On page 8 he writes : 


“Whileit is undoubtedly true that the confession is 
often greater and better than the faith, it is also true that 
the faith is sometimes greater and better than its confes- 
sion, and that the confession fails to adequately express 
the form of Christian life for which it stands.” 

There is evidently a contradiction between these two 
passages, which the reader will not know how to settle 
without discrediting one or the other. 


_ 
> 


The Distribution of Wealth. By John R. Commons, 
Professor of Economics and Social Science, Indiana Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) Professor Com- 
mons’s essay upon the distribution of wealth is based upon 
the theories of the Austrian school. In these theories, of 
course, everything depends upon the conception of final or 
marginal utilicy. This fundamental idea may be stated in 
plain words as being simply that when a man has had 
enough of anything he does not want any more of it, and 
that he will not part with anything that he does wantin 
exchange for anything that he does not. Conversely, if a 
man has not enough of what he wants, he wauts more of 
it, and will give for it anything that he wants less. A 
corollary must be added to the effect that while a man 
may want a certain quantity of anything very much, he 
does not want an equal additional quantity so much, and 
will not part with so much toobtain it. These propositions 
are commonly expounded by the philosophers of this school 
through diagrams and algebraic symbols; but it does not 
seem that the ordinary intellect should be unable to grasp 
them unaided. If now we add to these propositions one or 
two others to the effect that the surface of the earth as well 
as the amount of matter isa fixed quantity, while the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the earth is variable, and that 
different kinds of matter are desired of men with differ- 
ent degrees of intensity, we have sufficient material 
to construct anelaborate and apparently profound system 
of political economy. We have never been able to discover, 
however, that any disciple of this school of economists has 
reached useful results unattainable by familiar methods; 
and we do not see that Professor Commous is an exception. 
It has, perhaps, not been sufficiently noticed that the-sys 
tem is purely utilitarian ; every man being conceived as 
calculatinghow to obtain the greatest sum of satisfactions 
or pleasures. As Professor Commons points out, the in- 
stitution of property is a condition of the existence of 
monopolies. Few will be found to deny that when they 
say a man owns a thing, they mean that he hasto a greater 
or less extent the power or the right to employ it for the 
satisfaction of his wants, and that other people cannot use 
it to satisfy their wants. Professor Commons seems to dis- 
approve of monopolies, but commends trade unions, which 
are monopolies of especially stringent character,and lays 
it down that when one has hired another man to work for 
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him, the other man hasa right to keep on 
working against the will of his employer, or 
to abandon his employment if he so chooses. 
*““No man is to be discharged for any cause 
except inefficiency or dishonesty.” Those 
who are not provided for by private employ- 
ers—including, of course, the inefficient and 
dishonest—are to be engaged by the Gov- 
ernment upon public works, - The enforce- 
ment of these “‘ rights,’’ Professor Commons 
cheerfully informs us, “would give steady 
work through the year, which would in- 
crease the wages of the lowest laborers by 
thirty to fifty per cent.’’ It would, besides, 
raise the wages ofall. But when it comes 
to the “‘ right to marriage,’’ Professor Com- 
mons shakes his head. ‘The unrestricted 
right to marriage permits the poorer and 
uneducated classes to make early marriages 
without the necessary ripeness of mind, 
character or body, and without. adequate 
economic resources.” Evidently he would 
like to put a stop to this, and allow only 
those people to marry who had met his 
approbation. We fear that the learning of 
the Austrian school tends to the confusian 
of the mind. Certainly the despotic com- 
mune dreamed of by Professor Commons 
does not resemble traditional American 
ideals. 


The latest number published of the Philo- 
logical Society’s New English Dictionary 
on Historial Principles, edited by James- 
A. H. Murray, is one more step toward fill- 
ing the gap between the first series and the 
second, beginning with E, on which the 
work is now being pushed forward. The 
present number completes the letter C in 
Volume Il. The entire letter C is issued 
separately as Vol. II, to meet the conven- 
ience of students who would fird the com- 
bination of C and D in one volume cum- 
brous. The letters D and E will form Vol. 
III, Dr. Murray being responsible for D and 
Mr. Bradley for E. The Preface to this vol- 
ume contains much interesting matter, 
from which we take some good points. C 
is the second largest letter of the alphabet, 
being surp?ssed only by S. The number of 
words under this letter in this Historical 
Dictionary is 29,295, not including obvious 
compounds, such as camp-fire, which are 
unlimited in number. The first three letters 
of the alphabet in these two volumes give 
60,549 words. Of these 7124 per cent. are now 
current, 24), per cent. are obsolete, 4 per 
cent. are alien or imperfectly naturalized. 
More than three-fourths are, therefore in 
living use. The letter C is one of excep- 
tional interest, containing a great number 
of words connected with Christianity and 
the Church, with civil and political history, 
and miscellaneous or curious history, as 
cholera, cutacomb, cockatrice. Many words 
which have been involved in obscurity 
come out clear under the bistoric method. 
The recent origin of a considerable part of 
the vocabulary is established, and the ex- 
tent to which onomatopoeia has worked in 
Cl- and Cr- words. The work continues to 
be pressed forward on two lines, the second 
beginning with E. The interval between 
them is now narrow, and when closed, as it 
soon will be, we shall have three solid vol- 
umes of the great work complete. It is 
already far enough advanced to be of high 
utility, increased very much by the com- 
pletion of so important and full a letter as 
C. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.; Macmillan 
& Co., New York. Each section, $1.00.) 


Trafic in Girls and the Florence Crit- 

tenton Missions. By Charlton Edholm. (The 
* Woman’s Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion, Chicago. $1.50.) The devoted woman 
who has set her pen to the composition of 
this volume had a labor before her that a 
woman might well shrink from. She de- 
votes herself to it in absolute self-efface- 
ment and goes to work very much on the 
model and in the spirit of the Pall Mall 
Gazette attack a few years ago, the sub- 
stance of which,in a condensed and win- 
nowed form, is transferred to these pages. 
The subject is at once too painful and too 
delicate for elaboration in our columns, 
The author presents reasons for believing 
that an organized traffic is carried on in 
this country to supply the houses of prosti- 
tution in and around the cities. What the 
traffic is the book shows only too vividly. 
It is a subject as to which hot and strong 
words may be allowed, especially when the 
writers are women. The chapter on “How 
the Law Regards Girlhood,” or what is 
technically called “‘The Age of Consent,” 
will have to be read with some grains of 
allowance for the natural indignation of 
outraged womanhood. The book is written 
in the interest of the “ Florence Crittenton 
Missions,” than which a more promising, 
pressing or meritorious good work has not 
opened its doorsin this sin-cursed world. 
The author’s object in this volume is to en- 
lighten the public as to the work by going 
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behind the veil of secrecy under which the 
traffic is carried on and showing what it is 
and the best method of meeting and extir- 
patingit. She alsoexhibits the working of 
the missions, the good results that have 
been secured, and the grounds for believing 
that a vigorous prosecution of such work 
would dry up the stream of ruin in its 
fountain. 


Personal Recollections of Werner von 
Siemens. Translated by W. C. Coupland. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York. $5.00) 
Werner von Siemens was not ennobled by 
the much coveted von until 1888, some five 
years after the death of his younger and no 
less distinguished brother William, who 
was Knighted in England the same year he 
died. Tho these two brothers are the most 
distinguished members of the family, the 
entire family was interesting. The history 
of its members enlivens the whole course 
of these charming Recollections by the old- 
est and now surviving member. Werner 
von Siemens’s career has been a checkered 
one; Born at Leuthe, in Hanover, in 1816, 
he was trained for the army and served in 
it until 1849. By that time his tastes and 
abilities in the line of electrical engineering 
were well developed, and he now joined his 
brothers in the firm of Siemens & Halske, 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus, with 
branches at St. Petersburg, Tiflis, Vienna 
and London. The credit of the regenera- 
tive furnace for the manufacture of steel 
and the other achievements of the house in 
convection with the production of Bessemer 
steel, belong to Sir William Siemens, Wer- 
ner’s great scientific achievement was in 
connection with the self-acting dynamo. 
His scientific papers were numerous, and 
his munificent gift of 500,000 marks led to 
the founding of an imperial institute of 
technology and physics. This volume of 
recollections has all the charm and sweet- 
ness which renders German home life so at- 
tractive. It isennobled with the constant 
presence and influence of a noble man and 
illuminated with frequent connection with 
important affairs and the men,who directed 
them. The charm of the book is, however, 
greatest when read as the diary of a scien- 
tific man of rare capacity and ingenuity, 
and who, above all things, also was most 
interested in the progress of his own de- 
partment of art and science. 


Christ in Type and Prophecy. 
Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J. Vol. I. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) This volume 
comes to us from the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in Woodstock College, Md. It 
is a work of faith and devotion as well as of 
learning, and vindicates its Roman Catho- 
lic origin chiefly in the Vulgate spelling of 
Old Testament names. Large and constant 
use is made of Protestant authorities. The 
attitude of the work toward recent criti- 
cism is extremely conservative. Professor 
Maas not only repudiates the documentary 
theory of the Pentateuch, but declares that 
the theory of a second author for the so- 
called deutero-Isaiadlris-without foundation. 
He fiuds Christ in type and— prophecy 
throughout the Old Testament, and develops 
his argument with ingenuity, fullness of 
learning, patient study, and with an excel- 
lent sp-rit. The aim of the book is to con- 
struct the prophetic Scriptures into an ar- 
gument which will not only be strong in 
its several parts, but which as a whole shall 
huld together and tell against the unbe- 
liever. With this end in view, the author 
goes over the ground in an elaborate intro- 
duction, and maps out in this opening the 
geveral course and nature of the argument. 


By the 


The body of the work is divided into four 


Parts, each subdivided into numerous 
chapters. They treat of “The Genealogy 
of the Messias;”’ ‘“*The Birth of the Mes- 
sias,” “The Infancy of the Messias,” and 
“The Messianic Names.” The volume 
ends with an elaborate appendix on Rab- 
binic Literature. Professor Maas devotes 
much attention to Dr. Briggs’s theory of 
Prophecy, which he recognizes as based on 
a distinct and unequivocal assertion of 
supernatural agency in it. He, however, 
holds it to be inadequate on other grounds. 
His own position does not show its charac- 
teristic features so much in differences with 
the more conservative Protestant theolo- 
gians who accept the supernatural basis of 
Old Testament Prophecy, as in his extrava- 
gant theory of typical interpretation and 
exposition as applied to particular passages 
of the Old Testament. 


We have before us Vol. II of the Orations 
and Addresses of George William Curtis, 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $8.50 per vol., $7.00 
the set.) These two noble octavos are a 
fitting embodiment of the most finished 
and graceful of the American orators. The 
previous volume, published in December 
last, contained the select orations and ad- 





dresses on the “ Principles and Character 
of American Institutions, and the Duties 
of American Citizens,’”’ delivered by Mr. 
Curtis between 1856 and 1892, the year of 
his death. They have already been noticed 
in ourcolumns. Volume II is perhaps less 
stately in the array of subjects ; but it will 
take even a firmer hold on the reader’s 
interest as the reflection of Mr. Curtis’s 
strenuous and effective labors in rousing 
the country to what it suffers under the 
Spoils or Patronage system. So far as 
facts, reason and Jogic could destroy it, he 
left it dead at his death. But in carrying 
forward the practical war against it, which 
he has left to this generation and perhaps 
to the next, we have no more efficient ar- 
mory to draw on than the addresses con- 
tained in this second volume. To enable 
the reader to follow with Mr. Curtis the 
development of public opinion and the 
order of events, the addresses are printed 
in chronological order, beginning with the 
address before the American Social Science 
Association in New York, October, 1869. 
Mr. Curtis’s presidential address at the 
first annual meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League at Newport, Au- 
gust 2d, 1882, is intrdduced very properly 
with a sketch of the conditions prevailing 
at the time and under which the address 
was made, prepared by William Potcs, 
Esq. The closing address in the volume has 
a melancholy interest, as having been pre- 
pared for the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
the National Civil Service Reform League 
at Baltimore, but not delivered. Mr. Cur- 
tis’s failing health preventing, it was read 
by Mr. Potts, the Secretary of the League, 


Speculum Sacerdotum; or, The Divine 
Model of the Priestly Life. By the Rev. 
W.C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
The conception of the Christian ministry 
presented in this volume is vigorous and 
ascetic, but modified on the one hand by a 
Protestant view of the subject and kept 
clear from sacramentarian theories. The 
author is an Anglican, probably very much 
such as Canon Liddon was. His book does 
not crush the spirit under the rigor of a 
stern rule. It takes the reader into a quiet 
religious retreat and there reveals the world 
of spiritual reality. It isa kind of discipline 
which is not to be bad in the enterprising 
round to which the devoted spirits of this 
age are socommonly called. Itis a discipline 
of meditation on the principles and ele- 
ments of the religious life. As such it cannot 
fail to enrich life at the fountain and in the 
depths, and especially to fortify the mind 
against the misleading and depressing in- 
fluences of the secular life. The volume 
holds up the standards of the Apostolic 
model not as barren ideals, cold and for- 
bidding in themselves, but as having in 
them now and always the true bliss and 
blessing of the Christian life. We com- 
mend the book to all earnest and reflective 
souls with whom growth in grace is the 
principal thing, as being much outof the or- 
dinary track and as an antidote tothe secu- 
larity of the age, on the one hand, and to the 
superficial, unreflecting style of evangelical 
activity which isso much the typical piety 
of the day. 


Orthodoxy and Heterodoxry. By William 
G. T. Shedd, D.D. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.00.) This volume isa 
miscellany of brief papers, in Dr. Shedd’s 
trenchant and interesting style, onthe wide 
range of subjects included in the title of 
the book, with some added on the ethical 
and religious aspects of certain large pliti- 
cal and social subjects. The critical tone 
prevailsinthem. They are written in the 
masterly English style, which Dr. Shedd 
has always at call, and uttered in a tone of 
bold forcefulness which commands atten- 
tion. Dr. Shedd’s conservatism is never 
querulous and never weak. He never re- 
treats behind the line nor takes refuge in 
his casemates. His artillery and ammuni- 
tion are all of the most recent and effective 
type, and he himself is the most radical, 
wide-awake and lively conservative who 
ever came forward to do battle for the 
established faith. Add to this that he is 
frank, honest, has the coufage of his opin- 
ions, and thinks strongly on Colridgean 
lines, and it is easy to see that people will 
not go to sleep with ‘his books in their 
hands, and that what he says is well worth 
hearing and reading. The Augustinian 
theology will hardly answer in these days 
for a theology ; but an Augustinian preach- 
er of righteousness and censor morum may 
be one of the most useful and much needed 
men of the times. 


New Light from the Great Pyramid; 
or, The Astronomico-Geographical System 
of the Ancients re¢overed and applied to 
the Elucidation of History,Ceremony, Sym- 
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bolism and Religion, with an Exposition 
of the Evolution from the Prehistoric, 
Objective, Scientific Religion of Adam 
Kadmon, the Macrocosm, of the Historie, 
Subjective, Spiritual Religion of Christ 
Jesus, the Microcosm. By Albert Ross 
Parsons. (Published by the Metaphysical 
Publishing Co., New York, and can be had 
of all respectable bookdealers, or said book 
will be sent by mail upon receipt of the 
priee, $400.) We need add little on our 
own part to the notice of this book con- 
tained in the title. We hope we do not ex- 
press too much confidence in the average 
human understanding when we say that no 
one can read the title-page and go astray as 
to the book. We add, however, one char- 
acteristic selection (p. 156): 

“ But, to return to the destruction of Meroz- 
America, the lost Book of Jasher (Joshua) ap- 
pears to have contained an account in detail of 
the war between the sheep (Aries) and the goats 
(Capricornus) which was terminated by the fall 
of the stars (meteoric masses) from the heavens 
and the sudden and total submergence of 
Poseidon’s continent. Of the war between the 
tour kings and the five, recorded in the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis, we note that ‘they 
were joined in battle unto the valley of Siddim , 
which is the Salt Sea,’ and we at once recognize 
again the location of Atlantis and the Atlantic 
Ocean. This war was known to the ancients as 
the Pentapolitan War.” 

This is great fun. Whether a book full of 
it is worth $4.00 or not is a problem for 
private decision. 


Thomas Whittaker (Bible House, New 
York, $1.00), publishes in one volume the 
Papers, Addresses and Discussions at the 
Fifteenth Church Congress in the United 
States, held in this city November 14th- 
17th, 1893. These discussions, managed as 
they are purely for the sake of getting light 
on important questions, without any con- 
nection with Church government, and 
without even any vote being taken or show 
of hands, have taken rank among the most 
useful and model religious discussions of 
the times. They have contributed a pow- 
erful motive to the clergy and laity of the 
Episcopal Church, and the published record 
is always awaited with eager interest. The 
discussions of the Fifteenth Congress 
hrought together a large number of the 
most influential men inthe denomination. 
The questions discussed were, ‘‘ What shall 
bedone with the Saloon ?” opened by Dr.- 
Raiusford, with his unique reply: ‘“‘ Moral 
and Religious Education in the Public 
Schools,”’ ‘‘Use and Abuse of Ritual,” 
“The Ethics of Doctrinal Subscription,”’ 
‘““Whatis Involved in the Doctrine of the 
Sufficiency of the Bible,” ‘‘ The Duty of the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion to- 
ward Roman Catholic Countries,” and 
“ Family Religion.” 


The Settlement of the Jews in North 
America. By Charles P. Daly, LL.D., 
President of the American Geographical 
Society. Edited with notes and appendices 
by Max J. Kohler, A.M., LLB. (Philip 
Cowen, New York. 8vo., pp. xviii, 172. 
$1.50.) Judge Daly first gave to the public, 
in pamphlet ferm,the first one hundred 
pages of this historical study something 
more than twenty years ago in 1883, Itis 
now enlarged by the addition of some fifty 
pages more containing sketches of several 
prominent New York Jews, including Mor- 
decai M. Noah, Jabob Hays and others. 
The Appendix contains more interesting 
matter on the subject by Judge Daly with 
a pote on the “ Jews in Delaware” by the 
editor. The volume is one of extreme in- 
terest not only on account of the nature of 
the subject, but on the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining information about it. In these 
various papers the legal status of the Jews 
in America is traced almost from the dis- 
covery by Columbus. The autkor does not, 
however, extend his investigations back. 
into the earlier Jewish persecution in Eng- 
land. Light on this point may be found in 
the publication of everything contained in 
the English rolls relating to the Jews pre- 
vious to 1206 in the series ‘“‘ English History 
by Contemporary Writers,” edited by F. 
York Powell. The particular volume to 
which we allude is “‘ The Jews of Angevin' 
England,” by Joseph Jacobs. (Putnams.) 


The Growth and Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry. By R. C. Jebb, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. $1.50.) This volume has in 
ita rare treat for lovers of Greek poetry. 
It contains the lectures delivered by the 
distinguished English professor of Greek 
in 1892, on the Percy Turnbull Memorial 
Foundation in the Johns Hopkihe Untver- 
sity, at Baltimore. Professor Jebb begins 
with the distinctive qualities of the Greek 
race as expressed by Homer. In the fol- 
lowing lecture he treats of Greek epic poe- 
try, lyric poetry, Pindar, and the climax of 
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Greek poetry in the Attic Drama. The 
concluding lecture is on the permanent 
power of Greek poetry. This inviting 
series of topics is handled in the eight 


lectures, which compose the course, with all, 


the polished ease which belongs to the 
highest scholarship combined with first-rate 
literary ability. The author keeps his lec- 
tures wholly on literary grounds, and far 
from the historical and antiquarian conten- 
tions which have made Homer the cockpit 
of scholars. He, however, follows through, 
in the eight lectures, the entire poetic de- 
velopment of Greece from its first achieve- 
ment in the matured Homeric epos to the 
completion of the Attic Drama. 


The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome. By F.W. Puller, with a Preface by 
Edward, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, (Long- 
mans, Green & Co, New York. $2.00.) 
Readers interested in the validity of the 
Anglican Ordets and of the “ Historic 
Episcopate,” will fitid much to their liking 
in this book. The author discusses the 
question with much learning and critical 
acuteness, and finds no great difficulty in 
leaving the Roman Papacy not a leg to 
stand on. As to his success in making out 
his own point and showing either the man- 
datory character of the *‘ Historic Episco- 
pate,”’ or the unbroken line of sttccession to 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
opiviovs will diffet greatly. We note with 
pleastire that Mr. Puller, and, presumably, 
his sponsor, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
concede the first point in the Independent 
theory that in Apostolic times the bishop 
was simply the head of the local church 
and diocesan in no other nor larger sense. 
The process by which Apostolic recognition 
and ordination is dragged in is no less ob- 
scure in these lectures than it was before. 
The author writes, however, the history of 
Roman aggression and usurpation with 
great learning and cogency. 


So much interest has been awakened in 
this country in Japan that our readers 
will be prepared to welcome the latest 
addition to ‘‘The Story of the Nations,” 
The Story of Japan, by David Murray, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) The author of this volume 
was for several years resident in Japan in 
official connection with the Imperial De- 
partment of Education. He has taken 
pains to inform himself widely as well as 
minutely, and the present volume is based 
upon entirely competent knowledge. Mr, 
Murray has the additional qualification 
that he knows how to put together a dry 
history in an attractive and interesting 
manner, Without impairing the dignity 
of the history he has thrown over it the 
lighter and more attractive air of the 
chronicler and romancer. The history is 
not written down fully to the present, but 
stops with the re establishment of the Em- 
peror, the resignation of the duimios, and 
the opening up of the Empire to Christians. 
The story of the suppression of Christian- 
ity in the seventeenth century, and of the 
awful severities with which it was accom- 
plished, is one of the most telling chapters 
in the book. 


Theology of Prayer, as Viewed in the 
Religion of Nature and in the System of 
Grace. By B. M. Palmer, D.D., LU.D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
New Orleans. (Presbyterian Committee of 
Pablication, Richmond, Va. 
find this a strong andinteresting discussion 
of prayer systematically thought out and 
presented with much original force. The 
sixth chapter with its answer to the objec- 
tion that prayer can have no place ina 
government of law brings the preacher face 
to face with the great controversy of reli- 
giou and faith against atheism anc unbelief. 
We doubt whether Dr. Palmer chooses the 
strongest or truest line of argument in con- 
ceding, as he seems to, that the answer of 
prayer implies in any sense a suspension 
of law by the will of God, the Author and 
Supporter of law. Modern thought tends 
in another direction, to the co-ordimation of 
willand law, personality and freedom, with 
necessity and force, and to the treatment 
of prayer as one of the corollaries that re- 
sult from the existence of free personal 
being in man on the one hand, and in God 
on the other. Dr. Palmer has not only the 
gift of strength, he puts things ina fine, 
persuasive and telling way. His book is a 
good one, 


Leadwork Old and Ornamental, and for 
the Most Part English. By W.R Lethaby. 
With illustrations. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. + $1.25.) If nothing more, this 
is at least a novel book. Its novelty, how- 
ever, is that of a forgotten past ; for tho art- 
work an lead is notd@one nowadays and men 
hane almost forgotten that it ever was done 

ee that the materialLis@t ali suited to such 
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use; it was not always so, and theinterest- whicharefrom Walter Crane’s book decora- 


ing examples which exist show that the art 
may still havea future. That the material 
has permanence; examples from Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece and Rome demonstrate, - Its 
striking merits as a metal for artistic deco- 
ration are its ductility on the one hand and 
its toughness on the other. It also weath- 
ers wellin rough climates. Mr. Lethaby’s 
manual will reward the student, and in 
some respects surprise him by disclosing 
the rich examples of this kind of work 
which survive, and by showing its superior- 
ity fora great many kinds of art work in 
which it has almost wholiy ceased to be 
used. The value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by the numerous and excellent illus- 
trations, 


Industrial Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion. Some Chapters jrom the Industrial 
History of the Past Thirty Years. Com- 
piled by Josephine Shaw Lowell. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 7% cents) 
This isa capital book to have at hand in 
these stormy times. It throws a ray of 
light over the troubled waters by showing 
what has been done toward a return toa 
peaceful modus vivendi between the labor- 
ing people and theiremployers. First we 
have a clear, sharp sketch of the Trade 
Unions in their relation to law down to the 
year 1890; then of the industrial situation 
in 1876, by Henry Crompton, whois al-o the 


author of the two following papers on Ar-- 
bitration and Conciliation in England. , 


The wider aspects of the same subject are 
discussed in a fifth paper by Robert Spence 
Watson. The’ remaining papers treat of 
Cenciliation in Belgium, New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and the progress toward a 
common basis of action made by the Na- 
tional Association of Builders. 


We have a bound volume of Garden and 
Forest for 1898, published in this city by the 
Garden and Forest Publishing Co. The 
mere statement of the fact that it is edited 
by Charles S. Sargent, who is the Director 
of the Arnoid Arboretum and Professor of 
Arboriculture in Harvard College, is assur- 
ance enough that no horticultural maga- 
zine in the country can be more intelligent 
and trustworthy. It is illustrated with 
wooden cuts and half-tone prints of new 
and attractive flowers and plants; and the 
index makes it an admirable cyclopedia of 
reference for those who take it. 


Messrs. G. Schirmer & Co., of 35 Union 
Square, have just published an excellent 
translation from the German, by J. H. Cor- 
nell, of that entertaining little esthetic 
study, The Boundaries of Music and 
Poetry, by Wilbelm August Ambros, It is 
somewhat close reading, like most German, 
literature of the class, but is amply sug- 
gestive epough to the musician to reward 
him for the time it demands. The same 
house have added to their musical catalog 
a new group of songs by Mr. Clayton Johns, 
who is one of the most pleasing of fashion- 
able balladists. 


In Melody Mrs. Laura E. Richards has 
told the story of an ideal blind child musi- 
cian with ideal surroundings. The senti- 
ment of the story (which is ail sentiment) 
is sweet and wholesome, so far as anything 
s0 upreal can be wholesome; but the little 
tale lacks the spiciness that characterizes 
its predecessor, ‘‘Captain January.” The 
author’s dedication of this dream of a heav- 
enly child reads: ‘*To the lovely memory 
of my sister, Julia Romano Anagnos.” 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 50 cents.) 


The Bible Study Publishing Co. Boston, 
issues a series of nine pamphlet studies for 
the Blakesley Graded Lessons for the first 
quarter of the year. Those for general use 
are on Old Testament history, while a 
special series is for Protestant Episcopal use 
and is on the ‘‘ Gospel History of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ This course of study bas 
now obtained sufficient recognition to be 
worth considering by any who are dissatis- 
fied with the Internation»! course. 


adie 
we 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THe Current Literature Publishing Co. 
continues their monthly offer of 50, 
$30 and $20, for the three best tales suitable 
for publication in Short Stories. 








..Mr. Edward Porritt’s work on various 
departments of the municipal and national 
life in England, entitled ‘* Tne Englishman 
at Home: His Responsibilities and Privi- 
leges,”’ will be published early in March, by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 


.. The Art Student, issued monthly, and 
admirably ada .ted for home art study, 
tries the experiment, in its February num- 
ber, of using manilla paper, which is spe- 
cially pleasing to the eye and shows to 
great advantage the illustrations most ‘of 


- Dr. Parkhurst and others, 


tions. 


.--.-An illustrated article upon Mr. Rus- 
kin, with views of Brantwood, etc., by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, editor of The Magazine 
of Art, will appear in McClure’s Magazine 
for March. Other contributors will be 
Herbert Spencer, Rudyard Kipling, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, A. Conan Doyle and Oc- 
tave Thanet. 


.-The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science has just published ‘ In- 
terest and Profit,” a paper by Prof. A. T. 
Hadley, of Yale University ; ‘‘ The Media- 
val Manor; Translation of a Typical Ex- 
tent,’’ by Edw. P. Cheyney, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and ‘The Peons of 
the South,” by Mr. Geo. K. Holmes, of the 
Census Bureau. 


.-The organ of the association of the 
King’s Daughters, The Silver Cross, ap- 
pears in a new form and counts among its 
new contributors Mrs. Logan, Mrs. Cleve- 
land, Lady Somerset, Chauncey Depew, 
According to 
its announcement it will go to every one of 
the 400,000 registered members of the order 
in addition to its regular subscribers. 


.-Charles Ranhofer, for thirty years 
chef of Delmonico’s, is about to publish 
“The Epicurean, a Franco-American Culi- 
nary Encyclopedia’’ of over 1200 pages, 
illustrated with 800 engravings, and con- 
taining over 3,700 recipes. The price to ad- 
vance subscribers will be $10 to $12. 
The Encyclopedia will be published by the 
author, 682 West End Avenue, New York 
City. 


--The New Testament authority, Prof. 
A. Hausrath, has in former years, under 
the pseudonym of George Taylor, pt-blished 
works of fiction, alsoin Eoglish. Lately he 
has again ventured in this field with re- 
markable success. The title of the new 
book is ‘‘ Martin Luther’s Romfahrt,” and 
is a historical novel treating of the well- 
known episode in the life of the great Re- 
former. 


..Some new novels soon to be published 
by D. Appleton & Co. are ‘‘ Benefits For- 
got,” by the late Wolcott Balestier, which 
appeared in The Century Magazine; ‘‘A 
Ward in Chancery,” by Mrs. Alexander; 
and *‘Cleopatra,’”’ by Dr. Georg Ebers. The 
same publishers announce that “ The His- 
tory of the United States Navy,” upon 
which Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay has been 
engaged for the last nine years, will soon 
be ready for publication. No complete his- 
tory of our navy has been published since 
Fenimore Cooper’s time. 


... The Critic’s *‘ Lounger” says that no 
American house has yet been found willing 
to undertake the publication of the Ameri- 
can edition of the “Life of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” the only authentic biogra- 
phy of him, by the late Senator Schoelcher, 

of Paris, upon the preparation of which 
Theodore Stanton has been engaged, Fred- 
erick Douglass having written the intro- 
duction. The Lounger questions whether 
this is due to hard times or to the oblivion 
which seems to have overtaken the distin- 
guished Haytian. 


..The literary activity of modern Greece 
is simply phenomenal, all things considered. 
Few but specialists know how actively the 
Greeks take part in the learned discussions 
of the day. They are in touch and tone 
with the researches of Western scholarship, 
and are particularly active in utilizing the 
old libraries and manuscripts which are 
found in the convents and other sites in the 
Levant. A fair ideaof what the Greeks are 
actually doing in this line can be gained 
from such sources as the latest catalog of 
Mr. Spirgatis, of Leipzig, No. 15, covering 
the Holy Land, Byzantium, Turkey and 
modern Greece. In this list of important 
publications Greek scholars are represented 
by scores of excellent works. 


....The American Folk Lore Society, 
whose work concerns all sections of the 
United States and Canada, issoon to under- 
take the publication of its ‘‘ Memoirs.” The 
first volume to be issued in March will be 
“* Folk-Tales of Angola,” by Heli Chatelain, 
late U. S.Commercial Agentin Loanda, West 
Africa. This gives the oral literature of 
that coast from which the larger partof the 
Negro population of the South is derived 
This work will be followed by collections 
of the French Creole tales of Louisiana and 
the Current Superstitions among English- 
speaking people. In order to carry out this 
work successfally the Society calls for au 
increase in its membership of at least five 
hundred, the annual fee being $3. A sub- 
scription of $10 to the Publication fund 
includes membership and entitles the sub- 
seriber to the publications of the year. 
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Subscriptions sbould be sent to W. W. 
Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 


..++From a literary and educational 
standpoint Finland is the garden spot of 
the Russian Empire. The number of people 
in this province who cannot read is almost 
nil. The University of Helsingfors ranks 
with the best in Germany and theScandina- 
vian lands. Since 1831 a ‘Finnish Literary 
Society ’’ has been doing excellent work for 
science and the national literature of the 
country. With the present year the So- 
ciety has begun the publication of a series 
of the best of old Finnish literature under 
the title ‘‘ Monumenta Linguw Fennice.’’ 
The first volume, edited by Prof. E. N. 
Setalé and Cand. K. B. Wiklund, contain 
ing reproductions of liturgical works by 
Michael Agricola, the Finnish Reformer, 
who was a pupil of Luther at Wittenberg, 
and died as Bishop of Abo is 1557, has made 
its appearance. For the study of the his- 
tory of Finland this is a source of prime 
value. Other volumes are to follow. 
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Financial. 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT is touching the lowest prices on 
record. This simple fact may lead to 
grave consequences. First it is to be 
noted that it is the speculators and not 
the farmers who are, generally speaking, 
losing by the recent fallin prices of wheat; 
and for this the Government Department 
of Agriculture is in part responsible, This 
department gathers principally from the 
postmasters (no money being appropriated 
for the purpose) statistics of the crops 
each year. The figures thus collected have 
for several years underestimated the prod- 
uct, so that speculations in the United 
States based on the world’s supply and de- 
mand, as thus determined, have proved 
disastrous. 

[n accounting for the low price of wheat 
we must first consider the demand. This 
demand cannot be detérmined mathemat- 
ically at so many bushels per head, as is 
usually done, for it is undeniable 
that business depression, common 
over the whole civilized world, has 
left the people with less money to 
buy breadstuffs. In times like these 
.the people will eat less bread or substi- 
,tute rye or something else for wheat. 
Hence no one need be surprised that the 
consumptive demand should be less than 
was calculated upon. This lessened de- 
mand may be measured by a smaller 
quantity sold or by decline in price, or in 
both ways. The statistics of wheat im- 
ports into Great Britain are of great mo- 
ment to us at present. Broadly speaking, 
Liverpool fixes the price of wheat for all 
the exporting nations. A comparative 
table of British imports of wheat by coun- 
iries is as below for the eleven months 
ending November 30th, 1892 and 1893 : 


1892. 18938. 

WALBAT FROM Cwt. Cwt. 
I a cnptiade sch aneesesiquness 3,246,073 8,311,200 
RIOT once vaccccccnnsosstecs 557,034 846,576 
France ..... jcchocabsscstetnee ‘ 25,729 1,452 
WORN 5. hckctesttenit<cassoen 499,755 109,814 
NN osc cnsins s itetedccxves 569,877 6),208 
BES, « bibas vcnvmsnneteassboen 884.745 1,748 
United States............s.00. 30,849,304 30,825,427 
PGs a cpciees ban cstabissonkunee 2,205,189 2,055,319 
Argentine Republic........... 8,802,095 7,442,836 
Minne BOMIG. 000 ce desscceceanss 12,025,231 5,466,419 
RCRA ARIA, 6. 0's 5 0 isk0ssesscnes 1,942,703 2,58),048 


British North America....... 
Other countries...........+.++ 


8,644,582 3,033,865 
251,089 167,253 


58,985,271 60,402,665 
Toe United Scates supplied about one- 
half the total imports which, because of 
the fallin price, were slightly greater in 
1893. If we leave out of view the smaller 
coantries, which do not affect the ques- 
tion and are put in our table for con- 
pleteness, the changes in the other nations 
are significant. Wheat from Russia 
nearly trebled, while the exports from 
the Argentine Republic are more than 
twice those of 1832, These two nations 
exported half as much as did the United 
States. Chile, Australasia and Canada 
report much the same quantity from year 
to year. The increase in the two ccun- 
tries first named would have besn disas- 
trous to prices long before February, had 
not the exports from India declined 549. 
Can we hope that the exports of India 
will remain at the low figure of 273,325 
tons given as the Indian imports into 
England for eleven months of last year? 
To throw light upon this question,we give 
below the figures of Indian wheat taken 
from the official reports of the Director 

General of Railways for India: 
YEAR ENDING MAR. lst. 


INDIA. 1887, 1888. 1889. 

Estimated total wheat 

crop in tons.......... 6,417,078 7,014,896 6,857,074 
Indian exports at the 

three principal ports 

in tOMS........+000. -. 734,197 792,748 738,192 
Percentage of exports 

to total crop......... 11.47 11,30 11.61 

1891. 1892. 

Estimated total wheat 

crop in tons.......... 6,123,000 6,876,000 5,442,000 
Indian exports at the 

three principal ports - 

a 681,552 1,406,202 926,602 
Percentage of exports 

to total crop......... 11.13 20.45 17.08 


The significance of these figures lies in 
the fact that owing to the spread of rail- 
ways in Indiia larger proportion of the 
crop is yearly exported. In our_ first 





table the Indian imports into Great 
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Britain in 1892 were given as 13,025,281 
owt. or 601,261 tons for eleven months; 
the above 926,602 tons covering twelve 
months and to other countries besides 
Great Britain. y 

The point is that the exports to England 
in 1893 (say 300,000 tons for the year) are 
the lowest in the Indian record. Have 
we not reason to expect at least double 
that quantity in normal years? Ifnow we 
assume that Russia and the Argentine 
Republic will hold their increase, the 
effect upon the United States and upon 
our wheat growers will be serious. It 
looks as if a low range of prices for wheat 
had set in which may be permanent, or 
at least may last for several years. Agri- 
culture is the slowest of the great indus- 
tries to adjust itseif to business changes, 
It is the boast of our civilization that 
high wages result in a lower cost of 
product per yard or per unit. We know 
that it has worked itself out. that way in 
cotton spinning and in other lines of man- 
ufacture. But whether the law will ap- 
ply to agriculture in all strictness is 
doubtful, for there is a recognized limit in 
farming to the employment of machinery 
and labor saving devices which have 
proved so efficacious in manufacturing. 
But at least we may say that agriculture 
in the United States is more easily ad- 
justed to circumstances than in England 
and Germany, where the social and po- 
litical changes consequent upon the de- 
cline in produce and in land values may, 
if carried much further, amount to an 
upheaval of society. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THERE was nothing very cheering in the 
events of last week. Complaints of busi- 
ness depression were as numerous as ever, 
and the process of readjustment goes re- 
lentlessly on; slow demand, increasing 
supplies and lower wages still being the 
order of the day. No relief came from 
Washington, and none is expected for 
some weeks tocome. A new phase of the 
situation is the labor problem, the indica- 
tions being that labor will be obliged to 
accept a further share of the present de- 
pression, and this may not be accom- 
plished without a struggle. For the time 
being the reductions in wages lessen con- 
sumption ; but as prices are already low 
and often still declining, the pinch on 
labor even when unemployed does not 
threaten to be severe. In some branches 
of industry the rate of wages is still rela- 
tively high; and reasonable reductions 
would doubtless start many idle factories 
on partial if not full time, or at least en- 
courage employers to keep on in the hope 
of improvement later on. The stagnant 
condition of business is shown in the con- 
tinued heavy shrinkage of bank clearings. 
Last week at the seven leading cities they 
exhibited a decrease of nearly 37%, and 
over 820 failures were reported during the 
same period, against 197 last year. 





The sensation of the week was the drop 
in wheat, again beating the record, In 
New York February wheat sold below 
60c., and in Chicago it went to 54c, the 
same day. The explanation is very ‘sim- 
ple. Itis mainly foreign competition ; the 
decline being intensified by failure of 
speculators to resist the downward ten- 
dency of the market. While American 
speculators have been holding up prices, 
Argentina, India, Russia and other sources 
have been satisfying European wants at 
our expense. Even low prices failed to 
stimulate exports to the extent expected. 
Liberal receipts from the farmers, small 
exports and a visible supply of nearly 
80,000,000 bushels indicate the further 
causes of decline. It is worthy of note 
that transactionsin Argentine wheat were 
made in New York on Friday last for the 
first time. In cotton, speculation was 
very limited. The crop-movement is 
decreasing; but the absence of con- 
sumptive demand, and pressure to 
realize in the South caused weakness; 
middling uplands declining to 7 15-16s, 
The dry goods trade is still in unsatis- 
factory condition. Millagents have made 
sharp concessions in staple cottons for the 
purpose of tempting buyers; but the lat- 
ter hold aloof, the low price of wheat not 
helping prospects at the West, Print 
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loths dropped to 2%c. Unless the de- 
mand for staple cotton goods improves, 
there will be a general shut-down among 
the mills in New England, some of which 
have large accumulations of goods on 
hand; and this probably means a further 
reduction in wages which have already 
been lowered 10%. In the woolen indus- 
try, which is in a thoroughly demoralized 
condition, wages have beén cut down 
about 15%, Boot and shoe manufacturers 
manifest rather more encouragement, and 
payments in the South are reported more 
prompt than in the West. In the iron 
trade the drift is toward improvement, 
and, while values are not higher, there is 
greater confidence in their stability, based 
on the belief that large orders fer struc- 
tural and railroad material are held in 
abeyance pending settlement of the tariff 
question. Ocean freights ruled firmer on 
outward cargoes, owing to a scarcity of 
tonnage to some ports. As, however, this 
scarcity was due to small inward cargoes 
resulting from tariff discussion and small 
imports, the firmness in freights was hard- 
ly a favorable feature, particularly as it 
tended to check exports. 


Our foreign commerce returns for Jan- 
uary showed a trade balance of $34,286,000 
in favor of the United States. This was 
due to an increase of $18,398,000 in ex- 
ports over last year, and a decrease of 
$22,600,000 in imports, The change in 
the direction of trade has been entirely 
due to business depression. ‘Tariff uncer- 
taiuties caused a postponement of im- 
ports, ard low prices stimulated exports. 
The principal exports in January were as 
follows: 





cual Ply Ror Fey 1898. 
ORRIN cos das s'veps ene.s eases 408, 698,201 
Provisions..........ss+se06 15,412,667 13,198, 
Breadstuffs............. an ri 18,925,161 
Petroleum..............005 2,413,991 2,788,474 
pee per eee $60,564,977 $49,608,738 


The total merchandise exports were $85,- 
225,000, compared with $66.827,000 in 
1893. Total imports were $52 497,000 and 
$75,168,000 respectively. The chief in- 
crease in exports was in cotton, amount. 
ing to nearly $10,000,000. The decrease 
in imports occurred muinly in textiles, 
It was something of a surprise that the 
net gold movement resulted in exports of 
$3,297.000. In face of these figures for- 
eign exchange ruled particularly firm, 
and rumors of gold shipments were com- 
mon. The inference is that either Europe 
‘has been returning our securities more 
_ freely than supposed, or else we have been 
settling a heavy indebtedness. The Jatter 
supposition is supported by the fact that 
within the past ten days nearly $5,000,000 
of sterling loans have been paid off, pre- 
sumably on account of a prominent 
American capitalist. 


Wall St. really possesses less of the spirit 
of the blues than any other department 
of business. This does not mean that any 
change for the better bas set in: and yet 
there are more confidence and better ex- 
pectations here than elsewhere. This is 
probably accounted for by the facts that 
prices are already very low and stocks 
are generally in strong hands. Consider- 
able hope is expressed that several of the 
reorganization schemes now in progress 
will benefit the market. A temporary 
appearance of life was infused by ‘the 
declaration of the regular dividend on the 
Burlington and Quincy stock. A reduction 
was feared, owing to decreased earnings ; 
and their other properties on which lower 
dividencs would cause no surprisein view 
of the steady decline in earnings. Ino the 
first week of February, sixty-three roads 
reported earnings only 10% less 
than in the same week last year. The 
first week of February in 1893, however, 
was a week of storm and snow, which, of 
course, affects comparisons. Speculation 
was cContined to industrials affected by 
the tariff. No further anxiety is ex- 
pressed about the Treasury, the latter’s 
tunds having been amply strengthened 
by the bond issue, also by an increase of 
internal revenue receipts, The money 
market is unchanged, cail loans averaging 
1g. Time loans are quoted at 2@34¢ for 
one to six munths. ‘Lhere is a good de- 
mand for commercial paper, but offerings 
are smail. Tne Government loan had 
little or no effect upon the money market, 
Its only result was a further shrinkage of 
$11,000,000 in surplus reserve. The cur- 
rency movement is still in this direction, 
last week’s receipts being largely from 
near-by cities ; but the time is approach- 
ing when the current should turn in the 
Other direction, uniess the unusual condi- 
tion of the times should interfere, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
J ast two weeks: 














The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 

Total reservs.. $237,004,900 $219,177,800 $12,142,900 
Against dep'ts. 132,498,075 «183,541,100 1,046,025 
Surp, reserve.. $74,536,825 $85,633,700 $11,096,875 


The condition of the le ral reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of the 
the last five years was as follows: 















































FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


CO-dHYS.... ceeeseerseee weiidens tapelcanekentaret ea 4.854¢-" 
a : ins 
Cable transfers.. - 437: 
Commercial long . 4.85  -854¢ 








BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 17th, were : 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 



















































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMOPIOR. ..0.0..00000000s0000000 185 180 135 
American Exchange....... 147 a7 10 
Butchers’ and Drovers 167 lw 190 

2a dian 230 
400 4 
135 135 
Bir J Ws 
255 280 

140 
Pir etone 
2,000 shall 
ili 116 
190 195 
115 soee 
300 350 
130 miei 
550 600 
140 os 
200 225 
200 225 
180 185 

tan 4180 130 xe 

Merchants’ Exchange 120 lw 1% 
1%5 150 ‘ees 
a | ones 210 
a lau 135 10 
hii 5 2 cone 
New Yorx Nat. Exchange. 120 112 120 
tuth National............. 116 113 ooee 
jueveentu Ward.,.... 145 135 epee 
North America ..... 160 lbu 1s0 
Driental...... .... 231 225 250 
vitic..... WHE 170 cose 
Mvcce se 26294, 260 280 
Peuple’s 3 epee cee 
MER aes vbvcsvecceses ll 117 1% 
Republie ........-.. lw 150 ease 
172 1722 cece 
Secoud National.... 350 30 coee 
Seventh Natiunal... 125 1 eee 
Shoe and Leather.. 1i2& lw 120 
Southera............ 90 peas 180 
State of New York. wl wl 10 
St. Nicholas. 189 Ses0 cove 
yy) ee 102g 10u cece 
OSMEN’S.......662 s20006 100 Voce 7 
United states National ... 220% epee ches 
Western National.......... 110 105 16 








FOR SALE. 


$500,000 
New York City 


3% BONDS, DUE 1907, 
EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, 


at 100 and accrued interest. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


E. D, SHEPARD & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
(late Aug. T. P: ost), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 











STATE COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Governments were firm. 






Bid. Asked. 
eseve aavecabe expe vapeaicen tabdenee lig 

fens Sis. eae 
Currency &s, 1895... 3212 
Currency 4s, 1898. 5 
Currency 4s, 1897. 1 
rrency 63, 1898... 110 
APFENCY G6, 1909.......000 coe cee cereesccece 2 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 





HB. Clafiin Com y. ist pfd.... % 100 
ees ” 
in 2% 
“a 9 
Ml 110 
‘ 122 ae 
P, +, COM..+ rr es ee 
GO: GO. BED a vrcoccncee sores 104 108 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob, Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
Cellulotd Co 


tteeitiies, sates win? aebe 6 es Ww 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 9) e 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.-..The National Lead Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 12¢ on 
the preferred stock, payable March 15th. 


....The American Coal Company, of 
Allegany County, Md., have declared a 
semiannual dividend of 38%, payable 
March Ist. 


....Thearrivals at the port of New York 
of cabin and steerage passengers for the 
year 1893 included 121,829 cabin passen- 
gers and 364,700 steerage. 


....The Executive Committee of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad have signed a contract for the 
equipment of the Morris and Essex Di- 
vision with the Hall system of block sig- 
nels, 


....Director Preston, of the Mint Bu- 
reau, estimates that tne gold product of 
the United States for the year 1893 will 
amount to at least $36,000 000. The fig- 
ures for 1892 were $33,000,000. The State 
of Colorado shows an increase from 
$3,000,090 to $5,000,000, and other Ameri- 
can producing regions show a gain. The 
production of silver for 1893 will probably 
show a falling off as compared with 1892, 
as several of the less productive mines 
have been shut down since the decline in 
silver. 








Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
at never stops. It’s im- 














portant whether you get 
| 3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet free. 
The Provident 
45 Milk St.,. 
Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Tat INDEPENDENT. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ESTATES 2s a" 
LOANS Beene en biinucapotis, real 
estate, without expense to lendef. 
AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 
WANTED.—Partner and Eastern corre- 
spondent of character, good connection and 
some money. Loans, realty and mines, Ad- 
dress P. O., Box 115, Great Falls, Montana, 
FREE INFORMATION. 

To Holders of Western Mortgages. 
The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
ToprKA. Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, P®& 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Oapten? Paid Up, = 9 5 
Choice Investments in the most Conservative 

Field ia the West. views Me Me 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
and rn Nebraska. Gare AND DESIRABLE. 
Six Per Cent. by deposit of First M 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE, SEND FOR VAMPHLET 
Kis: 4 


w.A.HOTC 8, GEORGE H. LEWIS. 
eg Secretary. President. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Gaptent paeddss bvesadeendsst eetecscedoss $2.000,000 
Ita» co ccccisiugeecscocesacegsgsce e 
Accounts Solicited. Bey and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
Superior Faci 
SAFETY ahi 
ANY TI 


EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, 
Fis 
BELO 








Cha: 
W. Rockhi August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis K. Appleton Joan Jacob Astor. 





HATCH & FOOTE, 


BANKERS, 
7 Pine ST., NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 
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....The banking house of Messrs, Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons have for eale a limited 
amount of New York City 3% bonds, 
which are exempt from taxation and 
which are offered for 100 and accrued in- 
terest. 


...-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


20 shares Sprague National Bank.............. 230 
10 —s ast Orange Nat. Bauk, East Grange, 
$3,000 New Williamsburg and Flatbush Ry. first 
mort. 7% bonds, due 1897..............0008 1 
35 shares A., ‘I’. and S, F. Rd............ 114G@1L 
10 shares Denver and Rio Grande Rd. pref... 
Sshares ©., R. I. and P. Rd.........sccesccees 5 
$100 Norfolk and Western Kd. div. scrip...... 
10,000 San Antonio and Aransas Pass fi 
mort. 4% fifty-year gold bonds, due 1943... << 


2 shares U., C., C. and St. L. Rd.. pref. 
2 shares Phila. and ‘'renton Kd. ..... 
6 shares Warren HKailroad.............. . 
10 shares John Anderson & Co. pref.......++ 118% 
10 shares Title Guarantee aud Trust Co..... 175 
10 snares United States Mortgage Co.......... VW 
$10,000 L. S. and M.S. Ry. Cons Mort. and Sink- 
ing Fund 7 reg. cer., due i900............ 117. 
$1,000 Richmoud Ky. and Elec. Co, first mort. 
bond, due 1920 80 








eee meee ee eweeeees OF eeeneeeeee 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greutest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. [ron, Silver 

ead, Gold and other ores. #Xxtensive Quurries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVYEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
United States Mortgage Co, 


59 CEDAR 8T., NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL - + - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - = = = 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Receives Deposits on Certificate 
and subject te check. 

Allows interest on Daily Balances. 

Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 

Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds, 

Takes entire charge of Estates. 

Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transier Agt 

Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
Charles R. Henderson, President. 

Luther Kountze,V.?res. Geo. VW. Young,2d V.Pres. 
William P. Elliott, Sec. Arthur Turnbull, As’t Trea, 
EXECUTIVE COMM.TTEE, 

Richard A, MceCuray. 

Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 

Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, >. Frisco, ( hariton T. Lewis, 














Charies D. Dic <ey, Jr., Lewis May, . 
Wiliam P. t/ixon, Theodore A. Morford, 
Robert A. Grann Richard A. McCurdy, 


Rovert Olyphant, 
cdwin Puckard, 
William W. Richards, 
Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson. 
Lutrer Kountze, George W. Young. 


j % MET sie eer ee LOAM. 





able semiannually by draft on New 
York. 


Personal attention given to ahi 
loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wom 
WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Seourity 
at G@ to? per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J, PAUL. (maha, Neb... U.S. A. 


=] x xa 

KEK. STEINBACII 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent, investments always 
oo hand Tacoma, Washington 


DULUTH. 


There will be ereater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth sucing the next. ten 
ros than in any ther section of the United states. 

uluthhas made gvod progress during the recent 
hard times, and N@)W is the best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of tne Northwest. Write for reading matter 
and information. 


C.K. LOVETT & Co., 
DULUTH. MINN, 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park Natioual Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 





Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 

















| WRItE TO 
THE COLORADO FINANCE CO 
4% Ernest and Cranmer Building 
Denver, Colorado, 
F, W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
in regard to new Investments or 
looking after those already made. 


ABOUT 
COLORADO 
SECURITIES 








LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALT STREET. N.Y, 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 
REAL ESTATE AT “‘ HARD TIME” PRICES, 


8 Per Cent, First Mertgages a Specialty. 
BK. R. BRACE. Daluth. Mina. 


THREIs & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
al eaten thet ag 
feshese onrpstvoiz in tate, County City and Seheo 


INVESTMENT 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
.eses $150,000 





Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
woe! of New York or the Security Com- 

y of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue saneien 59 
ticut t 8, Ctl, 

bonds. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





ww. C Tr ’ t 
are. permitted by law to invest in these 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made atany time and withdrawn after 
five da ys’ notice, and wiil be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LovuIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


\JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

| EDWARD COuPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX, E. ORR, B’klyn, 





DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyo, 
GEORGE BLIss, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 


JAMES STILLMAN. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DUL 
CAPITAL 





UTH, MINN, 

STOCK, $600,000. 
Guarantee Fund with State Auditor, $100,000. 

ALVA W. BRADLEY, President. 

GEORGE A. ELDER, Vice President. 

THUR H, BROWN, Secretary. 

Municipal, Corporation and School Bonds a spe- 

cialty. Correspondence Solicited. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


OvuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re 
duction in the cost of their papers by send 
ing us pew subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........ $ 25) Six months........ 
75 | Nine months 
1 00| One year 


CLUB RATES. 








Two years to one subscriber................. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00° 
Three years to one subscriber........-.-.... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........ sehowsas 3 50 
Four subscribers one year each.......... os OD 
Five years to one subscriber................ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............+ 10 00 
In clubs of Five. or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time basexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
eae will be sent to any one asking 

or it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


POND’s EXTRACT, the most pce curative agent 

known for Pains, Aches and Injuries; let those who 

have never used it inquire concerning its virtues.— 
av. 








A WORD ABOUT WATCHES. 

TRE manufacture of the famous * Howard 
Watches” was begun on the site of the Com- 
pany’s present factory in 1850,and since that 
-time every effort has been made to place and 
keep these watches where they now stand, as 
“the highest grade watch manufactured in this 
country,” and equal to any in the world for time- 
keeping qualities. *“‘Howard Watches” were 
cartel by both “ Greely ” and “ Peary ” on their 
Arctic expeditions, and the Howard Watch and 
Clock lias testimonials from them show- 
ing the satisfaction they gave. The best testi- 
monial possible is the fact that Lieutenant 
Peary has for a second time depended upon 
“Howard Watches” for his “time,” having 
three now with him in North Greenland. The 

of these movements have been recently 
greatly reduced, and any one wishing a fine watch 
should ask for a ** Howard.” 





WE have received from Wm. 8S. Little & Co., 
whose commercial nurseries at Rochester are so 
well and so favorably known to the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, one of those little circulars 
that every farmer ought to read. “ Huw They 
Did It” is a collection of letters from farmers 
who made their farms pay last summer not- 
withstanding the many adverse circumstances. 
It shows bow currants paid one man an 
acre, and another $352 an acre net; gooseber- 
ries, $400; blackberries, $200, and so on; and 
then, so confident are the firm that these suc- 
cesses are not phenomenal but natural and 
within the reach of others, that they make the 
offer of a partnership with any man who wishes 
to. plant an acreor more of fruit. For full par- 
ticulars write to Wm. 8. Little & Co., Roch- 
ester 


° . © 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


HANOVER FIRE’S NEW BUILDING. 


A Supers Ten-Story STRvucTuRE ON PINE 
STREET THAT 1S TO BE FINISHED May ist. 


THe following article regarding the Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company Building is copied 
from the Mercantile and Financial Times of Feb- 
ruary 17th: 


Between now and the first of May quite a 
number of new and handsome office buildings 
will be finished and ready for occupancy in the 
down-town sections of the city, and from what 
we can learn there is likely to be no lack of 
tenants forthem. In point of fact, in some of 
the most desirable buildings all the offices are 
being rented weeks and months before they can 
be entered upon. 

One of the finest of these new buildings is 
that which is being erected by the Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company, of 40 Nassau Street. 
This is a ten-story structure situated at 34 and 
34% Pine Street, and covering 44 feet 644 inches, 
by 66 feet 1% inches. The company wiil oc- 
cupy the basement, first, second and third 
fioors for the purposes of its business, and the 
remainder of the building will be to rent for 
office purposes. 

The exterior of this building presents a re- 
markably handsome appearance. The steel 
skeleton system of construction has been em- 
ployed, and the front is of Indiana limestone 
and granite. The building is strictly fireproof 
throughout, the fioors being laid upon hollow 
brick arches, through which fire cannot pass. 
The staircases are of tron, and the stairs for the 
first flight up are of marble mosaic, as are the 
floors in the hall. There will be two hydraulic 
passenger elevators, and the company will have 
their own electric light plant. Both gas and 
electric light will be available for those who re- 
quire one or the other. Steam heat throughout 
will be a feature of advantage. 

The interior arrangements of the building will 
be very handsome, and what little woodwork 
there isisof cherry. A mail chute from each 








floor to a Post Office box in the main. hall will be 
one of the modern improvements. 

In every particular this will be one of the most 
complete office buildings ever erected in New 
York, and there will be no question about plenty 


| 
of tenants. | 





The Hanover Fire Insurance Company is one | 
of the oldest and most solid institutions of its 
class. It was established in 1852, and has, there- 


fore, a record of forty-two years behind it. 

The officers of the Hanover are: I. Remsen 
Lane, President; Charles L. Roe, Secretary; 
Charles A. Shaw and Joseph McCord, Assistant 
Secretaries,and Thomas James, General Agent. | 

The company, it may be added, will remove to 
the new building by May Ist. Applications in 
regard to the renting of offices are now being 
received by the eompany at 40 Nassau Street. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR FLORIDA PAS. 
SENGERS. 


So many tourists en route to Florida desire to 
ride only during the daytime, so as to see the 
scenery pr to avoid night traveling, that I sug- | 
gest the following schedule. ave New York | 
9 a.M. via Boyal Blue Line from foot of Liberty 
Street, go through to Luray, arriving there 7:55 
P.M. Spend the night at Luray, where there are 
two comfortable hotels. Visit the Caverns that 
night or the next morning. Leave Luray at 
10:45 A.M. and spend the night at either Natural 
—— or Roanoke, at both of which places are 
excellent hotels. Leaving Luray at 10:45 A M., 
you arrive at Natural Bridge at 2:49 P.M. and 

oanoke 4:20 p.M. Either of these places is a de- 
lightful tourist point. Leaving the followin; 
morning on the “ Shenandoah Limited,” whic 
leaves Natural Bridge at 6:31 A.M. and anoke 
8 a.M., arriving at Chattanooga 7:25 that even- 
ing. Spend the night on Lookout Mountain, 
where there is one of the finest hotels in the 
country. 

Passengers can take choice of two trains from 
Chattanooga to Jacksonville, which leave at 6 
A.M. and 8:50 p.m. Seventeen hours’ ride from 
Chattanooga to Jacksonville. 

The tourist should by all means stop over 
en route at kout Mountain. It is a delight- 
ful place, with equable climate and numerous 
attractious. 

Togo directly through to Lookout Mountain 
leave New York 5 P.M. on the “Shenandoah 
Limited.” Through sleepers and dining cars, 
from same station as abuve designated, arriving 
at Chattanoogo 7:25 P.M., connecting with train 
| the mountain for Lookout Inn. 

f time permits, a visit to the Grottoes of the 
Shenandoah, between Luray and Natural 
Bridge, would repay the pleasure seeker and 
sightseer. Or stopen route and visit the Four 
Seasons Hotel at Harrogate, now open, and a | 
most delightful place. 


. J. eg 
Eastern Passenger Agent, N. and W. R.R., 
317A Broadway, New York.—Adv. 


Tne Gilbert Manufacturing Company are | 
well known by nearly every woman in the | 
United States as being the manufacturers of a 
line of dress goods of the highest character. | 
They have a way of stamping their trade mark 
upun the back of goodsso that the buyer knows 
that she 1s purchasing the genuine article. 
Their white goods aie particularly attractive 
this seasop, aud the attention of all our readers | 
is called to the advertisement in this paper. 
These goods can be obtained from dealers ev- | 
erywhere throughout the country. } 


Messrs. GILMAN COLLAMORE & CoMPANY, of | 
Fifth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, offer our | 
readers an exceptional opportunity for securing 
choice selections from their stock of dinner and 
toilet sets, plates, vases; in fact, everything in 
that line at a very great reduction from actual 
values. Probably no better opportu 














THE great dry goods house of Messrs. H. 
O'Neill & Company, Sixth Avenue, Twentieth 
to ni} rst ° hat their 
Summer logue be issued 
about the first of April, and that thev are nuw 
receiving the names, of persons who w like 
to have this Catalogue mailed to themfree. As 
the demand tor the Catalogue is very great, it is 
necessary that names should be sent in early. 
The Catalogue will, as usual, contain a very 
large number of illustrations and prices of the 

rincipal varieties of goods kept in stock by 

Neill. and from it orders can be sent by mail 
with as great satisfaction as were a customer to 
be present in person. 


Grn@xe* 








Call attention to a lot of 


DINNER SETS, 
TOILET SETS, 
PLATES, 
VASES, Etc., 


which they offer at an actual reduction 
of from 25 to 50 per cent., in order to 
make room for Spring importations. 


Selections made now can be held for 
future delivery. 


Fifth Avenue and 80th St., 


NEW YORK. 








GILBERT’S COMBED 
YARN. 


LAWNS, 
ORGANDIES, 


DIMITIES, 





THE PRETTIEST MAQBy, 
SOLD BY J a 
BEST RETAILERS, and 
THE .CILBERT MFC. CO., 
514-516 B’way, N. Y. 


‘ 7 


SEE ==, 
COMBED YARN TICKET ON EVERY 
PIECE. __—o7” 















February 22, 1894. 


nolo, 
bbe Ko Co 
SPRING SALE 


COLORED MARSEILLES QUILTS 


300 QUILTS, 


“BARLOW & JONES’” Oclebrated Make, 
At one-third less than former prices. 


FINE FRENCH FLANNELS, 


Two lots suitable four Tennis and 
Summer Suitings 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Srroadovay 6) 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





Black and Colored Silks, 


Lower than for 50 years. 


Our great Silk Sale is continued, on 
the Main Floor and in the Basement 
Rooms. 

Corresponding values, in goods of 
equally pure and reliable character, 
have not been offered during the past 
fifty years. 

The attention of Manufacturers and 
of Costumers is specially invited. 
Genuine India and China Silks, 1,000 
pieces of latest designs, at prices ar- 
ranged to make them an attractive 
part of this extraordinary Sale. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








HILTON, HUGHES & C0., 


Successors to A. 


T. Stewart & Co. 





You can have your choice of two de- 


signs of 


SOLID OAK 


Bedroom Suits, 


of 7 pieces. 


Bed, Dresser, 
Washstand, 

Table, Rocker, 

and 2 Chairs, | 


19. 


(Cannot be duplicated for less than 
85.009), a 


We simply ask— 
What more can you expect? 


This purchase is. picking up money ! 


Dress Goods. 


1,000 pieces, all wool, imported, 
consisting of 


Iiluminated Cheviots, 
Corkscrew Diagonals, 
Fancy. Cheviots, 
Tweeds, and 
Novelty Suitings, 
are all going 
. at just 48 “'* per yd. 
Confidentially—These were brought over to sell at 
prices ranging from 1.00 to 1.75, 





Do you want a China Dinner Set cheap? 
We have about 50 sets, justa little incom. 
plete. This one is minus a cup, that one 
asaucer, and so on. They are Minton, 
Vienna, Carlsbad, etc. Beautiful Goods. 
Perfect. 


THEY WILL ALL GO AT 
29.00 PER SET, 





Better come Early for a Good Choice. 


ecm THE ENTIRE BLOCK. 
care cisice godt at very ow prices will sexs | BROADWAY, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 











February 22, 1894. 


TRAVEL’ 





$500 EUROPE. $500 
Lyn mom hy oy age S June A: Pas wie Ginsaene 


eb pa Tour adpees two months. 


Gl ille, N. Vv. 
Mate of the RELLY: College. Albany, N.Y.) 


FREE EXCURSION 
To California and Return, 


Lake View, Redlands, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, San Francisco and 
the Mid-Winter Fair. 


Call on or address 
LAKE VIEW LAND CO , 146 Broadway, New York. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


{s our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. ** Great Reck Island 
Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio tirande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

For that California trip you cont» mplate, address 

illive a 
Pigerluteact is biLecseth er Putlade: 
and rates of fars apply to or address, W. J. Leah 
Dist. Pass. Agt., 111 5. 9th St ’ Phiindel: 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
G. P.A.‘‘ Rock Island Route,” 
CHICAGO. 











h, 1894, via ‘Gibra!tar 
For programmes ‘ 








TO USERS OF 
Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract. 





We have secured a set of superb photographic re- 
roductions in half-tone of the entire Woerid’s Co- 
umbian Exposition This beautiful Art Port- 
folio will be 1 n fourteen parte, eas i Rte 
or 224 e 


store 
pi work will contain ‘engravin ph aa 
n Building, every Sta erritorts 
8, agoone isons a a Gr u 
oons. atu ounds. ne 
tains, and about fift = Sol ine | ‘ 


will a be n for you to send six cents in 
mps (to cover cnet of mailing). Order by 

i 
We se our illustrated booklet from “* Ranch 
to Table,” an tn write-up of the cattle in- 





The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
SO. OMAHA. NEB. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 





INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 


bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 








TO CALIFORNIA 


MIDWINTER FAIR 
DIRECT ROUTE. 





Pullman Palace Sleepers. 


QUICKEST TIME. 


Dining Cars and Tourist Sleeper. 


Pintsch _Light, Steam Heat. 





E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, OMAHA, NEB. 








O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 








than the supply. 





Importers and Retailers. 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 





We make a speciality of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION 
TO THE CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidente of a vast patronage, who find 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and where 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April 1st, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly as the demand is always greater 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


tHE INDEPENDENT. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tue Ixpzrzxpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the nsme and address to which he would like the paper sent. 











Snsurauce. 
A TRICK ON BEHALF OF LLOYDS. 


THE revised. statutes of this State, 
enacted May 18th, 1892, provide thus, 
Section 54: 


**No person, partnership or association of 
persons shall engage in the business of in- 
surance in this State, except as agents of a 
person or corporation authorized to do the 
business of insurance in the State, unless 
possessed of the capital required of an in- 
surance corporation doing the same kind 
of business in the State and invested in the 
same manner; nor unless he or they shall 
have made and deposited with the Super- 
intendent of Insurance securities of the 
same amount required of an insurance cor- 
poration doing business in this State: nor 
unless the Superintendent of Insurance 
shall have granted to him or them a certifi- 
cate to the effect that he or thay have com- 
plied with all the provisions of law which 
an insurance corporation doing business in 
this State is required to observe, and that 
the business of insurance specified therein 
may be safely intrusted to the person, part- 
nership or association of persons to whom 
the certificate is granted. 

“* Every person, partnership or association 
receiving any such certificate of authority 
shall be subject to the insurance laws of 
the State and to the jurisdiction and super 
vision of the Superintendent of Insurance 
in the same manner as if an insurance cor- 
poration authorized by the laws of the 
State to engage in the business of insurance 
specified in the certificate. 

‘No such person, partvership or associa- 
tion shall transact business under a corpo- 
rate or fictitious name or under any name, 
style or title other than the true name of 
such person, or of the persons comprising 
such partnership or association.”’ 

This section is an express prohibition of 
what is known as wild-cat work. Accord- 
ing to it, all persons or associations desir- 
ing to do insurance business must either 
have received a certificate of authority 
for themselves or must act simply as 
agents for others who have obtained this 
certificate. This is as it should be, so long 
as the plan of State supervision is retained 
—consistent, uniform and fair, putting 
all upon the same basis. But there were 
parties whom this did not suit, because 
they wanted opportunity to do insurance 
business at full swing and thus have an 
advantage over the rest, who are handi- 
capped by statutory requirements. So 
they managed somehow to slip in this 
Section 57 ; 

“The provisions of this article shall not 
apply ta the corporations specified in arti- 
cles 7 and 9 of this chapter, or to any town 
or county co-operative insurance corpora- 
tion incorporated under any special act of 
the Legislature for purposes similar to 
those for which corporations may be formed 
under article 9, nor to any corporation sub- 
ject to the supervision of or required by or 
in pursuance of law to report to the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department, nor 
to any individual or partnership or associ- 
ation of underwriters known as Lloyds or 
as individual underwriters which, at the 
time of the passage of this chapter, is law- 
fully engaged in the business of inswrance 
within this State and not required by law 
to report to the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance or the Insurance Department or sub- 
ject to their supervision or examination, 
nor to any such association, notwithstand- 
ing any change hereafter made therein by 
the death, retirement or withdrawal of any 
of such underwriters or by the admission 
of others to such association.” 

Here is an express exemption of ail 
Lloyds concerns in operation “‘ at the time 
of the passage of this chapter.” The time 
when a law is passed is a plain enough 
matter to ordinary minds and is quite 
another thing {rom the date when it takes 
effect. This section might have used the 
words “taking effect,” instead of ‘‘ pas- 
sage,” or the revision might have been 
made to take immediate or speedy effec t. 
But the plea was set up that fairness to 
what was called ‘‘vesied interests” in 
Lloyds already in operation required that 
they be permanently exempted from 
the responsibility required by the law in 
other sections, and this plea, having an 
apparent plausibility, more or less pre- 
vailed, serving as an excuse to those who 
wanted one for their support, if it did not 
convince anybody. On the other hand, it 
was evident that this excuse would be 
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even too transparent for these degenerat 

days if applied to Lloyds not already in 
existence, and yet there were parties 
eager to utilize the opportunity to engage 


in insurance which was “‘ free” and favor- 
| ed by exception; so the law was made to 


take effect October 1st, giving time n.ean- 
while to quietly organize more Lloyds as- 
sociations. Hence—arid thus—the trick, 
by which it was intended that organiza- 
tions started between the passage and the 
taking effect, expressly to take advantage 
of the excepting, might be brought in un- 
de? the favor of the law extended to those 
“lawfully engaged at the time of the pas- 
sage.” 

We do not recall that Mr. Pierce has 
ever made—as a genuine Superintendent 
certainly would have made—an attempt 
to spoil this trick by proceeding against 
such Lloyds as were brewed up during 
this interval. Passage and taking effect 
are such distinct things, and are$o plainly 
and usually recognized in statutes as dis- 
tinct, and the meaning of the words is so 
evident, that we cannot believe any court 
would hold the exemption of this Section 
57 to apply to organizations not existing 
May Ist, 1892. Worse than this, Mr. Pierce 
is sleeping peacefully as respects a brood 
of wild-cats, some of which, at least, ap- 
pear to have started since the law took 
effect. 

We cannot add to, tho we might repeat, 
what we have already said of the charac- 
ter of these Lloyds concerns; perhaps, 
one should not speak of character in con- 
nection with vaporous aggregations— 
characteristics might serve better, These 
things do not insure—they only pretend 
to. Property owners’ who trust to them 
deserve the consequences, including the 
pleasure of bringing a few hundred suits 
against individuals ; it ought to be under- 
stood, altho it is not, that assets are re- 
quired to insure, and that ‘“aggrega- 
tions,” however ‘‘ grand,” do not serve. 
Whoever buys sham policies is doing the 
same as he who does not buy any, yet less 
cheaply and sensibly; for to do without any 
policy at all is the cheapest form of self- 
insurance, and the most sensible withal; 
for then one knows exactly where he 
stands and is not fooled by trusting an 
unreal protection. He who insures him- 
self pays himeelf for his own losses, if be 
incurs any, which is bad ; but then he 
may not incur any, and he pays himself 
his own premiums, which is a distinct 
saving over buying the most liberal wild- 
cat policy. 

An interesting feature of the situation 
is that Mr. Elijah R. Kennedy, President 
of the New York Board of Underwriters, 
even if he was not instrumental, as some 
think he was, in engineering through the 
Legislature the Section-57 trick above 
pointed out, has been cheerfully willing 
to profit by it; for he is attorney fora 
very ‘‘grand” Lloyds claiming to have a 
few thousands actually paid in, and he 
may be interested in others. When the 
President of the associated companies is 
also personally concerned in wild-cat oper- 
ations it really does seem to us that we 
are entirely within reason in criticising 
the companies for not taking a candid 
and consistent position before the public. 
Do they not really incur a position of con- 
tempt from which they need purging ? 

As for the Insurance Department, its 
need is plain enough. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 

THE annual statement of this sound Life 
Insurance Company is published elsewhere 
in this paper, and will command wide at- 
tention. The Company during the year 
wrote $17,840,208 of pew insurance, a large 
increase over 1892, and have made credit- 
able gains in all of the essential points 
going to show a prosperous, healthy. busi- 
ness year. The liabilities on a four per cent. 
basis are $12,699,999.30, and the surplus is 
#1 ,034,767.19. Since the organization of the 
Company in 1850, it bas psid to policy bold- 
ers over #$35.000,000. ‘lbis is certainly a 
record of which any life insurance company 
may well be proud, andit cannot have otber 
than a good effect in wrennting. to it per- 
sons who are seeking for sound life insur- 
ance 

The Manhattan is fortunate in having as 
its President an able financier and under- 

ter, Mr. H. B. Stokes. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


A YEAR agoin January the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its history, and the business 
done by the Company during its jubilee 
year has been, as all of its friends hoped 
and expected, unusually prosperous, and 
one of the most successfol in its history. 
The Mutual Life has ahold upon the re- 
spect and even affection of probably a 
larger number of people than almost any 
other corporation in the United States. 
The Company received from: all sources 
during the year $41,953,145.68, and disbursed 
to policy holders $2u 885.472 40, and for all 
other purposes $9,484,567.47, making the 
total amount paid $30,370,039.87. The lia- 
bilities of the Company amount to $168,755,- 
071.28, its surplus to $17.952,608.91, and its 
total assets to $186,707,680.14. The Com- 
pany has policies in force insuring about 
$800,000,000. It should be noted that the 
statements of the Mutual Life do not in- 
clude any insurance which has not been 
actually issued and paid for in cash; insur- 
ance merely written is omitted. Very few 
corporations can point to fifty years _of 
business life so honorable. worthy and ben- 
eficial in the highest degree as the Mutual 
Life. Its disbursements to policy holders | 
have been of inestimable assistance in hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases; and for all 
time to come, without doubt, the Mutual 
Life will be one of the greatest blessings to 
its members inall parts of the world. 

How many people are there who can 
properly appreciate the value to the world 
at large of such an institution as the Mu. 
tual Life? Whocan fully understand the 
real meaning of the disbursement of $20,- 
000,000 in a year? Who can rightly com- 
prehend that such a disbursement means 
that, perhaps, ten or fifteen families or fifty 
or seventy-five people every day ofthe year 
are aided through the instrumentality of 
this Company. It is a notable fact that 
the payment of a life insurance policy 
comes, in a majority of cases, at the most 
crucial period in the history of the family. 
It is then that its financial affairs are in a 
chaotic state owing to the death of the 
breadwinner and, generally speaking, no 
funds are immeciately applicable to the use 
of thefamily. But the payment of the life 
insurance policy, which takes plece imme- 
diately upon the proof of the claim, places 

the family at once not only beyond want 
but in a position to continue the education 
of the children and prevent, in very many 
cases, the actual breaking up of a home. As 
time _ on the $20.000,000 disbursed to 
mans olders in 1893 will become larger and 

larger as the busivess of the Company shall 
increase The Mutual Life grants insurance 
which insures, and this is the only kind of 
insurance which should be considered for 
one moment by an applicant; in fact, if the 

Mutual Life were to cease to-day taking 
new busimess it would be able to pay all 

olicies in full as they matured, the very 

ast one, fifty or sixty years hence, being 
no exception. We trust no man who reaas 
these words, having the magnificent exam- 
ple of the ‘Mutual Life before him, will 
think of treating lightly or taking any 
chances whatsoever in so important a mat 
ter as life insurance. 

A company like the Mutual Life, having 
$186,000,000 1n assets, requiresin its manage- 
ment the very highest order of financial 
aud business ability, and this the Mutual 
Life has in an exceptional degree in its 
Board of Trustees ana officers. 

Richard A. McCurdy has been promi- 
nently identified with the management of 
the Company for many years, and tor the 
past nine years its President. His has been 
the controling mind of the Company, and 

he is entitled tu the greatest praise for its 
successini management. Robert W. Gran- 
niss is Vice Preside.t, and Walter R. Gil 
letue General Manager. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY,OF NEW YORK. 
THE tbirty-fourth annual statement of 
the Washington Life has madeits appear. 
ance, and it shows that the business of the 


year with this estimable Company has been 
a satisfactory ove. The Company now has 
outstanding insurance amounting to $49,- 
709,521, with assets amounting to $12,621,- 
575.81. W. aA. Brewer, Jr., 1s President, 
and W. Haxtun is Vice President and Sec- 
retary. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


48TH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


‘Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1893................ $60,087,395 7 


RECEIVED IN 1893. 


For Premiums.............. 
For Interest and Rents.... 
Profit and Loss............ 


$4,623,200 08 
3,144,574 64 
8,355 82 
$7,776,183 54 
$66,813,529 28 


DISBURSED IN 1893. 


For claims by 





death and ma- 

tured endow- 

ments.......... $8,970,458 56 
Surplus return- 

ed to policy- 

holders........ 1,236,201 69 
Lapsed and sur- 

rendered Poli- 

CIOB... og cvcccees 597,355 08 
Total to Policy-holders .... $5,824,015 38 
Commissions to Agents, 

Salaries, Medical Exami- 

ners’ Fees, Printing, Ad- 

vertising, Legal, Real 

Estate and all other Ex- _ 

IE. 5.5.0 ssn nbcialees ve 770,168 09 
 isccksensinoninsdc.wees 293,156 27 

—————— 6,887,329 69 
Balance Net Assets? Dec. 3lst, 1893...... $59,926,199 59 








SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


$37,669,494 86 





Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 12,849 50 
Premiu nu Notes on Policies in force...... 1,351,625 21 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 

RS nossa ta Contieanca townie ton ceee 7,105,311 33° | # 
Cost of United States and other Bonds... 12,423,628 55 | 
Costof Bank and Railroad Stocks........ 380,960 25 
Cathe te BaMS....0000-ccccccccrccscese cooek 973,999 00 
IID inte svnccivsccciiies: Sédseeses 3,813 39 
Re iis inexscsinni tks ctssinns 990 67 
Agents’ Ledger Balances.................. 3,526 83 

abies $59,926,199 59 
Interest due and accrued... $1,010,541 36 
Rents accriied.......... 2... R271 2 
Market value of stocks and 

bonds over Cost............. 224,102 70 
Net deferred premiums..... 194,289 69 

—~———— $1,437,205 02 

Gross Assets, December 31. 1893.......... $51,363,404 61 

Liabilities : 

Amount required to re-in- 

sure all outstanding Poli- 

cies, net, Company’s stan- 

BB iosevncctteasrctccsiiones $53,817,154 00 
All other liabilities.......... 1,098,222. 74 

————— $54,915,376 74 
Surplus by Company’s Standard.......... $6,448,027 87 
Surplus by State Reports will exceed... 7,250,000 00 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


IRE IIs onc sw snccscccnnscxspesrceuee 9.99 per cent - 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1898, 65,701 Insur- 
BID di vaks cc eussenciucd doteusassbeqsastbenbill $156,994,498 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, Pres’t. 
John M. Taylor, Vice Pres’t. 
Edward M. Bunce, Sec. 


Daniel H. Wells, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 


1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, 





JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





NEW YORK CITY, 








February 29, 1894, | 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presioent 


Statement’ for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 
Received for Premiums, ... ... ... $33,594,337 98 
From all other sources, she ae ie 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, oi 
For all other accounts, ... 


eee eee 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





: Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 
Real Estate, ... ... 


Cash in Banks and Trust Geicaniiteh:. 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, ‘ec. 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


Surplus, 


$72,936,322 41 
‘70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 








one eee eee eee 





Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


$708,692,552 40 


Note—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the ie i Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From ghe Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuet D, Bascock 
Gerorce S. Coz 
RicHarp A, McCurpy 
— C. HoLtpEN 

ERMANN C. Von Post 
ALEXANDER H, Rice 
Lewis May 


Rosert OLYPHANT 
Georce F. BAKER 
Dup.ey Otcotr 
FreDERIC CROMWELL 
uLien T. Davigs 
OBERT SEWELL 


O.iver HARRIMAN 


Cnar.es R. HENDERSON 
Henry W, SmitH 


Georce Buss 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 


Rurus W. PeckHaM 
. Hopart HERRICK 
m. P. Dixon 
Rosert A. Granniss 
Henry H, RoGers \ 
oo W. AucHINCcLoss 
HEODORE MorFrorD 
Wituiam Bascockx 
Stuyvesant FisH 


Aucustus D, » re 
Cuares E, Mit_er 
Wa ter R, GIL_ettTe 
a E. GRanniss 

. WALTER Wess 
Georce G. Haven 
Appian Iseuin, Jr. 
Grorce S, Bowbom 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ad Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Direcrors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





Charter r Perpetual, 


18 
' FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


L829 94 





CE scien. necdenchsensannse ccd} $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve...........sseesees 1,725,505 49 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 51,352 46 
SRN 0 bin7, oss dois osecvegectsbne 953,731 54 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894...83,130,589 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OrFicE—No, 471 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 












INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
S 3 Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY- vais ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash coptal .ooeesanhaneuebesnosepnennen iil $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
CARTERS... -crcccarsosnsecosoccossccoseoescces 2,108,141 z 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... .......+ 76,978 14 


Was RA GRAS 2 


WE All you have apran about life 

insurance ma wrong. If you 
PAY wish to haus the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE 


THOMAS H. MON 





Penn MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
k. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. VIEROR, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE PALATINE 


INSURANCE CO. (Limited), 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 
No. 152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets in U. S. $1,266,798. 
Surplus, $559,672. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES : 


Gen’] LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
Judge ASHBEL GREEN, 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


WILLIAM WOOD, Resident Manager. 


WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 











THE 
FIDELITY AND SASUILTY 00, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF suRETYSHIP- 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
Losses F"''34,608,992.53. TION, 


¥ 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


TS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823,.204,16 
serienuicersiadisisaal oh 309: 3 3 


LIFE Baas EX ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old li jum. 
utions are paid upon all pol- 


— 














Asecal Cash distri 


awed policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
paid-up insurance values to which the the in. 
is —— by Ag] ‘values for an itatute . 
my i - rates and values for any age sent on 
egaliolain tetas Oomaaea 's Office. f 


BENJ ALE NEO. F Ss, 





Pee Screen 
NER, Asst. Ses. 


ce ON 





February 29, 1894, 


INCORPORATED i799: 


Providence Washington 
Insurance Co., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Statement January 1, 1894. 
$400,000 00 


Cash Capital.........cccceeses 
eee 


ee eeeteseseeseee 


Railroad and other 








Railroad # torks. 
Office Building. . 
Cach in Office 122 
Bills Herelvable ( hey Marire ¢ Premtams).. 70,755 YT 
Due from Agents, Uncollected Premiums 
and Other ASSOts.........cseeseeeree eevee 182,739 23 
$1,217,302 19 
LIABILITIES. 





$1,217,302 19 


J.H. DeWOLF, President. 
J.B. BRANCH, Vice President. 
GEO. E. BIXBY. Treasurer. 
EK. L. WAT -ON, Secretarv. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
afairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 8ist December, 1893......... $7,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 18t 





Tanuary, 189B.......000 coves seveveccccevecs 1,408.91 21 
Total Marine Premiums.... .........0sss00+ 4,597,U6N 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3ist December, 1893.......-.00eeeeee 8,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

Perlod.......seeeee negdeesadnnsé $1,892,970 00 
ReturnsofPremiums . 

and Expenses.......8711,138 89 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... 
Loans secured by Stocks aud otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$7,995,455 00 
1,652,000 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 4m, 174 29 





Cash in Bank... 25,60 46 
AMOUNE.....cccescceveceseeeees i d6tezeeces $12,055,158 49 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 


H. B. STOKES, President. 


JAN, Ist, 1894. 











Insurance written in 1898...... eevee $17,840,208 00 
Assets January Ist, 1894...... seeese 13,784,766 49 
Payments to policy holders in 1898. 1,737,029 77 
Liabilities (including 4 per cent. 

reserve, calculated by N. Y. Ins. 

Dept., death claims reported 

and awaiting proof, and all 

other liabilities)..............0.+.. 12,690,999 80 
oy) ee en mecenecccesccee  Seehytee 10 
Insurance in force January Ist, 

Mitietegh ththcnterosiocveeteen «+e 64,294,470 00 
Total payments to policy holders 

CWE iecccesecndecsccasocecece eesepes 35,000,000 00 


W. C. FRAZEE, Secretary. 


_ We hereby certify that we have carefully ex- 
amined in detail the assets as shown above, and 
that they are correctly stated. 
E. A. WALTON, 

JAMES O. HOYT, 

P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
BENJAMIN GRIFFEN, 


Committee. 





The Board of Directors of the Manbattan Life in- 
clude the following well-known names: 
HENRY VAN SCHAICK, WM. H. OAKLEY, 
JOHN H. WATSON, JAMES O. HOYT, 


D.H.McALPIN, HYMAN BLUM, 

GEO. W. QUINTARD, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
ROBERT S. GREEN, JACOB NAYLOR, 
BENJ. F. TRACY, JAMES STOKES, 
PHILIP BISSINGER, H. Y. WEMPLE, 

THOS. F. OAKES, DE WITT C, HAYS, 


JOHN W. HUNTER, 
JORN KING, 
HENRY B. STOKES, 
0. G. WALBRIDGE, 
W. J. VALENTINE, 
E. A. WALTON, 
GEO. H. McLEAN, 


N. F. PALMER, Jr., 
SPENCER H. SMITH, 
JACOB L. HALSEY, 
WALTER C. STOKES, 
CORNELIUS’D. WOOD, 
BENJ. GRIFFEN, 
D. H. ROWLAND, 
A. H. HOLMES, ANDREW MILLS, 
HENRY B. PEIRCE, E. H. SCHELL, 

E. F. DEL BONDIO. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1839 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on willcease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment. and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issue on and after Tuesday, the first of 














May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. HH. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW'D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH EH. CHAPMAN, GEURGE H. MACY 
JAMES LO AWRENUE TURNURE, 

M. STURGIS, ALDRON P. BROWN 
JAMESG DEFOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAU BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HOXACE GRAY O2EPH AGOSTINI. 
HYNKY E. HAWLEY, VEKNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM FR. DODGE, CHRIS’N ne THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISs KANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
C. A. HAND. WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
JOHN D HE’ O. W. QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAU 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and En“owment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts, 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Wainut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 
ASBETS..........cccseccceees e002 88,888,870 17 





LIA BILITIES......0:cccecereeeee TeBVG,23O 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Casb surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitue law. 


(NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
CG W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
POST OFFICE SQUARE, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1893. 




















Net Ledger Assets, Jun, Ist, 1893. $21,730,080 64 
RFCEIPTS, 
For Premiums. + $3,048,004 83 
For Interest, R 
and Profi tand Loss. 1,118,166 24 
$4,166,171 07 
Leas Taxes...... ..... 53,883 0% 4,112,488 Ot 
$25,842,518 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims........ $1,456,948 00 
Matured and _ Dis- 
counted Endow- 
men 254,490 00 
Canceiled “and ‘sur- 
rene oe Policies.. 524,373 91 
Distributi - < Sur- 
plus 668,976 30 
Total paid to "policy 
|, SRP 783_12 
Amount paid fo iain 
Commissions to 
Age hy 4 
edical 
vertising, Pt rint- 
Stationer y: 
and jail other incl. 
the Home Offi 
and at Agenctes.. 535,982 81 
Amount aid for Ac- 
cru nterest on 
pe pur- 
~ ag during wer 
le vcecdeetececees 14,933 61 3,457,654 13 
Net L Leteve ‘Assets, 22,384,964 52 
oreeeee 2 
Market value os Se- 
ies S 
Ye irenteccacee 975 84 
Inte rest and Rents ron 
rued Dec. 3ist, 
pececeytnsses scene 251,342 05 
“= premiums in 
of coliection. 176,989 17 819,298 06 
Pn Assets, Dee. 
Bist, 1893.......-.66 $23.204,162 58 
eet aaa gam 
Reserve at_ Mas 
ghusetts ‘Standar! 
eneves se $21,244,871 21 
Balance cot Distribu- 
tions unpuia........ 112,749 14 
and Endow- 
ment Claims ap- 
proved..... savteecece 179,907 09 21,587,527 35 
$1,666,635 23 
Every Polic: pong indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid- insurance values to which the in- 
sure dis entitled ve Massachusetts Statute, LIFE 
ATE EN JOWMENT aoe are issue at the old 
— Tate premtu n pode UAL CAs distributions 


"a hlets, rates and hie for an: sent on 
application to the Com *s office. at 





BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 





WM. B. TURNER, 1Ase’t Secretary. 





(249) 265 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
ily, 


OF THE 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S.A. 


New York Lie li 


A Purely Mutual Oompany Having no Oapital Stock, All Profits to Policy Holders. 
JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Building and 85 pieces 





of property purchased under foreclosure. - » $13.139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). . ‘ 89 992.626 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. 2 25,805,235 20 
Loans secured by collaterals (uadrket value of Securi- 

ties held as collateral, $3.349,425.67). 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 

these Policies, inclujed in Liabilities, amounts to 

over $8,000,000). a ‘ 8,757.681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 7,012.468 93 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. ; 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. 5,108 834 30 


Total Assets. ° ° * ° ° ° ‘ 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 

cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 

ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 

Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 

set aside by the Company. . P - : +  .« $129,892,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. 1,339,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 


$118 700,781 21 





sented). Meier ° , 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. 4 an 134,533 64 
Premiums paid in advance. 134,554 82 


Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘penefictaries under 
termsof Policies. . ‘ F . P P " 
Total Liabilities. ° e ° a ° ‘ 


Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 


67,982 42 
$131.675,151 03 





Department. . ° ° ee ~“-- x $17,025,630 18 
INCOME. 
Premium Receipts. a ee Tae ‘ ‘ $27,483,657 44 
Toterest Rents,ete. . ‘ ° ° . a : ° 6,374,989 5t 


Total. . . . . ° . ° . ~ . 





$33,863,616 95 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses Paid. . ‘a $8,440,003 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. Pr, 1,033 445 95 
Annuities paid. ‘ - R " e . e ‘ é 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. : - é - ‘ ° ° 1,744,891 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. ° F r ‘ ‘a P 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. . . . 4 200 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy 
holders. . » «+ « $15,038,450 27 
Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses, ‘ ‘ 1,079,842 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising wt Rent. ; 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 
Traveling and other Expenses. n ; 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. ‘ 817.296 97 


Total Disbursements. e ° ° ° ° 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


#23.425,725 21 

















No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 (declined 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848.991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, . Seige Og hi asm, 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Forca December 3ist, 1893. . Sit 261.992 779.156.678 00 
Gain in 1893. 2 ¢ ° - 187,954 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies revived, paid-ups, or reversionary additions, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan, 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York,do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that,in accordance with the provisions of section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
3lst day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and [ find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of December, 183, to be 

$128,969,672.00. 

I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 

#17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($123,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


, Superintendent of Insurance, 


JOHN A, McCALL. President. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 





ice-President. EDWARD N. GIBBS..........00055 Treasurer. 

2d Vice-President. H. Ss. ‘THOUMPs« Jomptreller. 
d Vice-P-esident. C. C. WHI'r abel -Becresn ry. 
igeedassaveese Actuary. '. M. BANTA... Cashier. 
. A. BRUW)S..... : uditer. 

Associate Actuaries. D. P. KINGSLEY.......... Supt. of ‘hanaslon 





oe SNE Re, Arete ea ito 

. ° F\ ° Ls “a 

0. H. RUGERS, eg +> Ausisiant Medical Director. 

TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON, CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
Or DWIN. DN. GIs8BS HENRY C MORIIMEt,” OSVAK 8. STicaUS, 
TLLIAM A. BOOTH. WiLLiant \ GRACE AUG SUSTUS Su. Pal) WILLIAM L. STRONG 

WILL{aM F. BUCKLEY, WM. B. HORNBLUWER, GEUKGE W. PEKKINS, HENRY TUCK, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, ALTEK BH. L&WIS, EDMUND D. RANDOLFS, A. H, WELCH, 
























































































































26 (250) 
Old and Young. 


A COLLOQUY. 


BY THE LAT& THOMAS HILL, LL.D. 





SCHILLER’S REMONSTRANCE, 


TALK not to me, Astronomers, always of 
stars and of motions! 
Worlds had never been made, simply for 
Science to count. 
Grand is heaven’s host, doubtless ; in space 
there is nothing sublimer ; 
But, good friends, the sublime was not 
embodied in space. 


THE ASTRONOMER’S REPLY. 
Singer of Marbach! thy words are wondrous 
in power and beauty ; 
Yet is thy speech but a man’s; mingling 
in errors with truth. 
True, that the inward can ne’er he wholly 
contained in the outward ; 
Yet ’tis the outward, alone, ever the in- 
ward reveals. 


All that we see, or know, of the outward is 
certainly finite ; 
Still, ’tis the boundary, alone, ever the 
boundless suggests. 
Foolish, indeed, the man who thinks thatin 
matter and motion 
Lies an ultimate end, worthy of human 
pursuit ; 
Equally foolish is he who sees notin masses 
and motions : 
Tutors, to lead the soul up to tbe knowl- 
edge of self. 


Earliest thoughts can scarcely arrive at be- 
ing self-conscious, 
Chiefly absorbed to observe that which is 
seen and is heard ; 
Number and rhythm awaken the soul to 
deeper reflection, 
Showing the bonds which connect ever 
the soul with the world. 


Space, time, spirit, these three, are 
vealed to the mind of the finite ; 
Each in that order appears, flooding the 
soul with its light. 
Never arises the third, the godlike efful- 
gence of spirit, 
Till in the stars stand revealed traces of 
infinite thought. 


re- 


Not until then do the stars disappear and 
fade, in the sunrise 
Ligbting the soul with its rays, filling it 
with the sublime; 
Space, time, spirit, these three, are alone 
revealed as existent ; 
Motions, tho masking as mass, are but 
the action of God. 


> 


THE TWO SERMONS. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 








A SOLEMN grayness and a solemn hush 
hovered over the little graveyard sur- 
rounding the meeting house at Travilis- 
ville. Only the sound of the old grave- 
digger’s spade gave out any sigus of life, 
so unmistakably connected with death, 
{ had met the minister. I had stood and 
clasped his hand and looked into his kind- 
ly face. Iwas glowing with enthusiasm 
as I walked noiselessly along the leaf- 
strewn path and came suddenly upon the 
old man standing two feet deep in the 
child’s grave. I am among tbe people to 
whom it is impossible to feel any depth 
of sorrow upon beholding a child’s grave. 
Some poor little mortal has escaped a 
world of trouble and is winging around 
among the angels, that is what I always 
think. It is probable that the old grave- 
digger experienced no burden of sorrow 
over any graye, little or long, broad or 
narrow, so accustomed does a man be- 
come to his trade in hand. He looked up 
at me as I came alongside the heap of red 
clay and smiled at me, and nodded over 
in the direction .of the parsonage belong- 
ing to the stone meeting house. 

‘‘You’ve met the ‘minister?” 
quired. 

* Yeu” 
minister.” : 

** And you like him ?” 

** And I like him.” 

The old man threw out several spadesful 
of the loose earth with a remarkable dili- 
wzence, considering the next moment he 
was idly resting, hand and foot upon his 
implement. 

‘* He’s a fice man,” he said, ‘‘ and ’most 
everybody likes him. Them that don’t 
like the minister likes the Devil and the 
Devil’s,ways ; it’s one or *tother.” 


he in- 


i acquiesced; ‘‘I’'ve met the 


THE INDE 


The spade went into the hard earth with 
a sudden and unlooked-for force, and 
came up brioging a plentiful supply of 
crumble.and clods. ‘* He has been among 
us twenty-nine year,” said the old man, 
meditatively— twenty-nine year com: 
Michaelmas.” 

‘T had not thought he was so old as 
that.” 

Again John Wall rested hand and foot. 
‘Perhaps you had not thought he was so 
young whea he come? Why, the minis- 
ter were a boy when he come to Travilis- 
ville, tryin’ hard to raise a mustache. He 
was simart and got through his studies 
quicker’n many. You should ’a’ seen him 
goin’ to fix things all in a hurry. The 
people was slow und used to slow ways ; 
but the new minister was determined to 
arrange the world and git itover.” The 
old gravedigger bowed his head ‘in the 
exuberance of his mirth. ‘* Yes, he were 
gunno arrange the world jest as quick as 
he could and hev done with it. If you’ve 
the time fer a story I wouldo’t mind 
tellin’ you of the two sermons.” 

I took out my watch and gazed at it 
doubtfully. I was very much impressed 
with the minister. I would be only too 
glad to sit in the quiet meeting house and 
listen to his next Sunday's discourse, and 
I would be very much disappointed if the 
discourse was not above the ordinary ; 
but I concluded that I would not have the 
time to listen to two of his youthful ser- 
mons, delivered second-hand by the old 
man, bobbing in merriment in the end of 
that little four-foot grave. 

‘‘fam confilent the minister always 
gives you fine sermons,” [ said, 

‘That he do,” assented John Wall— 
‘‘that he do; spirited and to the p’int. 
But these two sermons I was speakin’ of 
they was give to the minister; and one of 
them was give by my old woman.” 

Then it was I discovered that I had 
plenty of time. 

‘*As I said, when the minister come to 
Travilisville he was younger’n most 
of them that’s turned iato a parish to 
feed the sheep, and the sheep around 
thisaways had slow ways and weren't 
much fer change ; but they was willin’ to 
do their part by the minister and the 
meetin’ house; and Joel Bart, he bein’ a 
carpenter, put on the shingle roof, free o’ 
charge, and the grass was cut and stowed 
in the mow. Yes, the men all said they’d 
do their part; and the women was ready 
fer it too, but slow to come fa’ard. ‘Let 
him tell us what to do, and we'll do it,’ 
said the women. 

‘*And he was so young that the mus- 
tache wouldn’c grow strong on his face, 
tho no doubt about it he himself thought 
it was growin’ handsome; and the peo- 
ple didn’t half like it that them who sends 
the ministers around should think as sech 
a young’n would suit fer Travilisville. 
And, besides Travilisville, didn’s he hev 
the meetin’ house over to Big Falls, and 
hasn’t he got it now? and let any one 
speak of removin’ him, and the sheep at 
Big Falls lL show him that they ain’t all 
so meek on a week-day as they air on a 
Sabbath. The sheep at Big Falls is ready 
to kiss the ground he walks on; that’s 
account o’ the fever when he went among 
them, minister, doctor and nurse all at 
once. . 

** But matters was different twenty-nine 
year ago; and the young minister, as I 
tole you io the beginain’, come here to 
Travilisville and was guano stir things up 
and keep along with the times. He stands 
up in the pulpit, and he asks the people if 
they expects him to starve. ‘ Pertaters 
and bread and meat fer my breakfast,’ 
says he, ‘and pertaters ani bread and 
meat fer my dinner, and pertaters and 
bread and meat fer my supper. You 
must do better’n that! Over to Big Falls 
I hev my housekeeper,’ says he, ‘and I 
expect to git along; but here I hev the 
house and the woman livin’ in it rent free, 
or rather she does the cookin’ fer the 
rent.’ That was my wife, and when he 
first said ‘ rent free’ I seen her face flame 
up ; she hed never before heered it in that 
light. But she smoothed out the ribbons 
of her bonnet when he made the correc- 
tion, and goes on to tell the people that 
each one of ’em must bring him a basket 
from time to time and keep him in vict- 


PENDENT. 


uals, He couldn’t expect the woman 
(‘ rentin’ the house free,’ says my wife to 
herselt) to supply him wita bread and 
meat and pertaters in addition to doin’ 
the cookin’, ‘And you air obliged to 
support yer pastor,’ he hollers out ; ‘ you 
all know that.’ 

“The congregation was mighty mad 
after the meetin’; but the women said, 
yes, they would fetch him the victuals, 
and they hoped they’d fetch him enough. 

‘““If my wife hedn’t been mad, too, 
she’d ’a’ helped him arrange matters from 
the start; but he were so great fer arrang- 
in’ things himself that i’vs doubtful if he 
would ’a’ stood stiil long enough to listen 
toher. She jest laughed at the victuals 
that come pourin’ in the Sabbath after the 
next ; fer he was due at Big Falls the Sab- 
bath between and stayed their durin’ the 
week. My wife empties the baskets on to 
the kitchen shelves, and then she 
straightens her face and goes in to the 
minister. -‘Whavll you hev fer dinner,’ 
says she, ‘after you step over from the 
meetin’ ?’ 

*** Bread and meat and pertaters,’ says 
he, and give a laugh. 

«But the people 
victuals,’ says she. 

‘** Well, I'll see,’ says -he. 

‘* My wife brings him out to the kitchen. 
‘Let him do all the orderin’ fer a while,’ 
she says to herself, that I know. 

‘“** What made ’em bring sech a lot? 
says the minister. ‘How do they expect 
one man to consume sech an amount of 
victuals? The color come flyin’ up from 
his neck; and he give the order jest to 


hev all brung 


pick out enough fer a man to eat and let 


him hev it; and he got out o’ the kitchen 
pretty fast. 

‘* Now, the women hed overcome their 
annoyance at bein’ tole about their duty 
in regard to supportin’ the pastor, and 
they was settin’ in the meetin’ house very 
well pleased with theirselves, thinkin’ 
each hed brought some’n better’n her 
neighbor, and wonderin’ what the neigh- 
bors hed brought. The minister give ’em 
a sermon that day about the managin’ of 
their homes, and useless extravagance, 
and how he had studied ethics, or some’n 
like it, and grammar and history and 
economies, and how he thought the 
economy of the home come to every one 
without studyin’, And my wife set and 
stared at him hard. And then I think he 
seen her, fer he hed a young kind o’ way of 
lookin’ down quick if any one was starin’ 
at him, and he blushed over his face 
and showed how very thin the mustache 
was, fer you could see the blush clean 
through it; and he says: ‘It was wry 
kind of you, my good womeo, but how in 
the name of common sense did 5 ou think 
I was goin’ to eat all that victuals, Why, 
you must have imagined I was a regiment. 
Iv’s a pity I ain’t a regiment, fer a lot of 
good victuals’ll hev to be thrown away. 
You shouldn’t all hev brought the baskets 
at.once.’ 

‘*They was mad ag’in when they come 
out o’ the meetin’. ‘I'll bring him noth- 
in’ next time,’ says one; ‘And I'll bring 
him nothin’, says another. ‘ And if he 
kin afford to throw good victuals away, 
iv’s more’n J kin do,’ says somebody else. 
It was all a-mutterin’ till he come round 
among ‘em, and commenced a-askin’ after 
each, and how was the childern and 
where was the childern, and they put on 
the air most people puts on to the minis- 
ter; and my wife in the meantime hed 
scooted across to the house and got him 
an extra fine dinner out o’ the choice o’ 
the baskets. 

‘* But the meetin’ Sunday after that the 
minister sets down ag’in to the bread and 
meat and pertaters that her who rented 
the house free give to him, 

*** But where’s the baskets? he asks ; 
fer he was young and fond of a good din- 
ner. 

***None of the baskets ain’t put in an 
appearance this week,’ says my wife. 

‘* He tole the people the follerin’ preach- 
in’ day how they was to farm and how 
they was to manage their gardens, put- 
tin’ all sorts of new fixin’s upon ’em ; and 
he was down on fences. He said that in 
England or London or som’ers that they 
hed ditches, and I think it was hedges 
each side o’ the ditch, and that it was 
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neater and less expensive on the whole 
and he didn’t see why we didn’t hev the 
same here. And he said that as far as he 
knew the people raised very fair crops 
aad all that, but fair as they was he im- 
agined they might be better, and it would 
be wise fer to keep along with the times 
in these partic'lars. And then when he 
was about to wind up he give a laugh and 
changed the drift of the discourse. ‘ With 
some people,’ says he, ‘it is either a feast 
or a famine. Is it gunno be thataway 
with my victuals? And he laughs ag’in; 
and he says that he believes he rather 
prefers the feast to the famine. 

“‘The men set around outside the meet- 
in’ house, every ove of ’em declarin’ be 
knowed what farmin’ was, and he dido’t 
need no preacher to tell him when to sow 
nor when to gather his crops; and the 
women said, oh, they’d do their part; 
they’d bring the baskets and let bim hev 
his feast. But it was plain as daylight 
they weren’t none of ’em overfond of the 
new minister. 

‘Lizzie Hardacre said, bold as you 
please, that he knowed too much fer her ; 
and Mag Brown declared that she wasn’t 
keerin’ to hear nothin’ about Europe. 
‘We come here to hear o’ some’n a heap 
further off’n Europe,’ said Mag, before 
the minister come around shakin’ hands ; 
fer from the very beginnin’ he was mighty 
cordial. 

‘** How'd be if some’n was to bring 
me a dawg,’ says he, shakin’ Mag’s hand 
longer’n any of the others. ‘ They say as 
you've quite a number of the canine breed 
over to yer place.’ 

‘*« Mebbe you'd best give it out from the 
pulpit,’ says Mag; ‘then you’d be more 
like to be suited.’ 

‘** That’s a good idea,’ says he; ‘I will 
do so.’ 

**And he did, and all the sheep was 
scandalized. ‘Farmin’ and gardenin’ and 
victuals and dawgs,’ said they. ‘ What’ll 
be two weeks comin’? 

‘““Two weeks comin’ it was about as 
much as the young minister could do to 
hear himself speak, the clatterin’ and 
rumpus that was goin’ on outside durin’ 
the sermon. He looked as if he was 
gunno call out once fer the man that 
owned that dawg to go and untie him 
and switch him home; but there sounded 
a bark anda jig-dancin’ from elsewhere 
and another from the front, andI couldn’ 
tell you how many from the back o’ the 
meetin’ house. The minister hed been 
down in the mouth that morning about 
somethin’, and I noticed my wife looked 
at him a little more kindly than was her 
custom; fer she always was a woman to 
show her feelin’s in her looks. After that 
sermon, and nota soul of usknew what it 
was treatin’ on, he shot across to the house 
without speakin’ a word to the people. 
Whatever it was that was worrying him 
my wife concluded must hev come to him 
in a letter, fer he hedn’t no folks either in 
the neighborhood of Travilisville or Big 
Falls; she thought as mebbe his grand- 
mother was dead. But if the minister 
wasn’t gunno see the people that Sabbath 
the people was gunno see him. 

‘** Ain’t he got the manners to come and 
git him?’ cried Mag Brown, hard at work 
untyin’ one of her fine breed o’ dawg from 
the back of the wagon ; after a-astin’ fer 
him too, not only outside the meeting 
house but from the pulpit!’ She got the 
feller untied, andshe goes off in the direc- 
tion of the house. 

‘*That were the signal. The Jones boys 
hurries after her, one of ’em pushin’ au:l 
the other pullin’ the shepherd purp, most 
scared out of their senses, all three of ’em. 
And Bob Winkle he whistles fer the hon- 
’riest cur in the county and follers after. 
And was that all? What was the clatter- 
in’ and the rumpus durin’ the sermon? 
The people around, tho they might be slow 
in their ways and back’ard in regards to 
the ways of England, was notio the habit 
© bringin’ a dawg to the meetin’ that 
woul jn’t lay down outside and keep quiet. 
That wasn’t all by any manner.o’ means. 

‘*My wife says she felt sorry fer him 
when she seen ’em comin’. 

‘“«* Here’s the dawg you was astin’ fer, 
says Mag, handin’ him over to the minis- 
ter by the string. And he took him, help- 
less-like, and mutters that he clean fergot, 
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or some’n 0’ that kind ; and then he says, 
‘Thank you’ real quick; and my old 
women was certain that his grandmother 
was dead... ye 

“¢This'n he'll ketch rats,’ said the 
Jones boys, pluckin’ up spirit and pushin’ 
the purp tremblin’ into the room. 
‘Mother says fer to feed him off o’ corn 
cakes and milk and not fer to give him no 
meat.’ 

‘‘ Bob Wickle he jest slipped his cur in- 
side the room and left him; but the 
women wasall ready with some directions ; 
and they wouldn’t understand but that 
each one of them was givin’ him the very 
dawg that he needed ; and they was won- 
derin’ why he didn’t hand the others back 
and take their’n. He stood there a-bitin’ 
his lips, his face gettin’ redder and redder; 
and his hands down beside his cloth coat 
was workin’ as if he didn’t hev no presence 
o’ mind left. My wife seen his bands 
a-workin’ from the kitchen door, and she 
come right into the room. She said she 
knowed she’d make a fursefera while, but 
better that than a bigger furse later on be- 
tween the minister and the whole of the 
congregation, 

“**Good gracious alife!’ screams my 
wife, ‘do git away from here with yer 
yelpin’ dawgs! Think every Sabbath we 
want the goin’ on we've: hed to put up 
with to-day? Think as we’re gunno set 
in church and not be able to hear our- 
selves sneeze? Each one of youtake his’n 
or her’n straight back where he comes 
from and keep him there.’ And she put 
the cur out with the toe of her shoe, and 
she made the Jones boys tug the shepherd 
purp out the way itcomein. Thebiggest 
time she hed was with Mag and the full 
breed ; but she got rid o’ them too; and 
then she come in and stood in front of the 
new minister. 

«Pm a woman,’ she said, ‘that has 
kept house fer fifteen year, and I’ve kept 
it so’s to make both ends meet; and I 
haven’t hed no useless waste around me. 
{ know nothin’ about Eogland and I keer 
less; but Vil say this to you, and I mean 
it well, there mustn’t be no sech waste 
in my kitchen no longer; and we don’t 
need no dawg. J’ll give out to the people 
what each one of ’em’s tofetch and when 
the;’se to fetch, and we'll hev no more 
clammerin’ at the kitchen door, and we’ll 
hev no waste nor no want, 

‘* My wife stops fer want o’ breath. 

‘-*You hev preached me a very fine 
sermon, Mrs. Wall,’ says the new minis- 
ter, ‘ard [ think I'll let you carry it out.’ 
His face was red and his eyes was shinin’, 
He give a gulp, and then he give a laugh. 
‘I’m very thankful to you, Mrs. Wall, fer 
the manner ia which you hev got shed of 
the dawgs.’ Then he sighed and run his 
hands through his hair.’ 

‘*My wife come clost to him. She was 
always a motherly woman, even twenty- 
nine yearago. She fergive him his petu- 
lance, not so much because he were the 
minister but because he were young and 
in trouble. 

‘***1f there’s anything more asI kin do 
fer you,’ she says, ‘If there’s anything 
that you'd like to tell me’— . 

‘‘He was settin’ down by the table then, 
with his arms upon it and his head in his 
hands, and he sighs ag’in. My wife felt 
so satisfied about the grandmother that 
she put her hand kindly upon his shoulder. 
And with her thoughts all fer away she 
d‘dn’t know where, fer she’d never been 
more'’n eighteen miles from Travilisville, 
she give a start when the minister outs 
with the trouble. ‘I’m hevin’ sech a time 
over to Big Falls!’ he says. 





John Wall’s laugh rang cut through the 
solemn grayness, doing away, for a mo- 
ment, with the solemn hush. 

‘*You see, when a body has listened to 
a sermon from beginnin’ to end, whether 
they relishes it or not, when the deliverer 
of that sermon is not only willin’ to preach 
but fer to come in and assist as well, the 
person begins a-thinkin’—that was the way 
it was with the minister. My wife stood 
there in the parlor o’ the parsonage ; like 
as no she hed on her big apron reachin’ to 
the edge of her frock, and like as no she 
give the sermon with both her hands 
agoin’; but she was ready and willin’ to 
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lend all the assistance that were in her 
power. And when he said, ‘I’m hevin’ 
sech a time over to Big Falls, that woman, 
a-standin’ there in her kitchen apron, tho 
no doubt of it she was disapp’inted, says, 
meek enough, ‘ And kin I help you there, 
too? 

‘How I got together all the facts of 
the second sermon that was give not by 
the preacher of Travilisville and Big Falls 
combined, but was give to him makes no 
odds. It were twenty-nine year ago, and 
some of it comes from my old woman her- 
self, and a part from the minister, and the 
peaple over to Big Falls heered the chil- 
dern a-talkin’, and they say as Betsey 
Hahn mentioned the subject over her 
pipe; but that ain’t here nor there, I kin 
give out the sermon without layin’ the 
partic’lars to the doors of this’n and 
that’p.” 

For the next five minutes I thought that 
John Wall had surely forgotten both me 
and the second sermon, so assiduously did 
he work at the little grave. treat beads 
of perspiration trembled on his mahogany 
brow. He came toa pause; he panted 
and straightened himself; he mopped his 
face with his red cotton pocket handker- 
chief ; his eyes were dancing. 

‘*The minister says to my wife: ‘The 
woman what does the cookin’ over to Big 
Falls, why they tuck her out o’ the fields. 
The man who was here before me mustn't 
a-keered what he eat. She serves up the 
most outrageous messes,’ says he; ‘and 
you should see the way she throws ’em 
on the table. What am I to do about 
it? 

‘**Git rid of her,’ says my wife. 

‘* Well, that were the first step. The 
second cook, or housekeeper, or whatever 
you choose to call her, were established 
over to Big Falls; and the minister who 
had give up the direction of the victuals 
here at Travilisville set to work not only 
to direct the victuals over to Big Falls, 
but to arrange fer about the whole of the 
housekeeper’s life. Betsey Hahn was @if- 
ferent from her that hed been taken from 
the fields. Lookin’ at her you would see 
a@ mite of a woman, bent more from 
habit than from age, tho Betsey weren’s 
so young. Her hair were turnin’ silver ; 
and why it weren’t dried up like old 
ashes was a wonder, fer Betsey hedn’t slept 
on roses ‘fore she tuk up her abode with 
the minister. Her daughter Amanda hed 
married and died, leavin’ a man and three 
childern. The son-in-law, Tom Bearch, 
wasn’t long alone, and the second wife 
moves in on top of Betsey and the childern. 
Them childern was the pride o’ Betsey’s 
heart, and that was why she give up the 
farm to Tom Bearch, and was most kicked 
off it fer her generosity, Tom Bearch bein’ 
a hard’n. 

‘*The minister was pleased with Betsey 
from the first. He liked her quiet ways, 
fer she’d set in the kitchen of a-evenin’ 
smokin’ her pipe and never a word out of 
her, ‘If she hedn’t her pipe,’ the minister 
would say tothem that was agin’ smokin’, 
‘ she’d be in fer gossipin’; but her pipe is 
company enough fer her.’ Yes, he was 
very much pleased with Betsey until the 
childern got up spirit sufficient to come in 
a-visitin’s Solong as they stood at the 
fence he didn’t mind, fer Betsey was that 
blind of her eyes that she couldn't see 
much beyond the bowl of her pipe, and 
Tom Bearch hed ferbidden her to step 
foot on the farm that were her’a by right 
of law. But when the childern found 
their way into the parsonage kitchen over 
to Big Falls, then Betsey begun to want her 
wages jest as quick as she could git ’em ; 
and the money went fer things fer the 
childern, clothes and shoes and dare 
knows want—evéerything that Tom Bearch 
himself ought by right o’ law to ha’ sup- 
plied, and in that the minister were cor- 
rect. And he makes up his mind to fix 
the matter; and he comes into the kitchen 
one day after the children hed been there 
a-visitin’ and gone away leavin’ Betsey as 
poor as a church mouse and about as 
ragged as a beggar; fershe’d teck the very 
apron off her fer Tom Bearch’s oldest gal, 
and he says: ‘ Mrs. Hahn,’ he says, he 
was always very polite to Betsey—‘ Mrs. 
Hahn,’ he says, ‘how about those chil- 
dern? Ain’t they got a father?’ 

‘* ¢ Yes, sir,’ says Betsey, lookin’ down. 


*** Ain’t they nearer to their father 
than they air to you? asts the minister. 

“*They’s my datter’s childern,’ says 
Betsey. 

***¥es,’ says the minister ; but they’re 
nearer to Tom Bearch than they air to 
you, and it’s Tom Bearch’s duty to feed 
em and clothe ’em; and you're helpia’ 
Tom Bearch to neglect his duty,’ says he ; 
and he hed a way o’ thunderin’ when he 
was young that skeered old Betsey. 

‘** Now, Mrs. Hahn,’ says he, when he 
hed quit a-thunderin’, ‘we "ll jest talk 
the matter over, and we'll see what’s 


*a-gunno become of you if you instead 0’ 


Tom Bearch supports your datter’s chil- 
dern. You’re not as young as you once 
were, Mrs. Hahn. You can’t work all 
your life, very likely. Now I tell you 
what l’ildo; I’il be your banker,’ says he. 
‘Vil give what you need of your wages 
to supply your own wants, and [ll put 
the rest away so that when you're too old 
to work you won’t hev to go to the pore- 
house. And Tom Bearch must keep his 
childern away from botherin’ you; I’llsee 
to that too.’ 

‘¢ Well, he goes about and he sees to it 
all, and Betsey she lets him, because he 
were the minister. And he tells it in the 
parish and over here to Travilisville what 
a sensible woman he hed fer the house- 
keeper to Big Fa!ls, and how he was 
accumulatin’ a nice little pile fer her in 
old age; and he bragged as to how fine 
and neat she was in appearance; and he 
throws back his head and says, ‘Why, 
she even lets me buy her frocks.’ And 
Betsey she a-lettin’ him do it and never a 
word from her because he were the minis- 
ter. ‘And she’s that quiet,’ says he. 
‘she’ll set there a-evenin’s smokin’ her pipe, 
and her pipe’s all she wants; andI give 
it well to Tom Bearch,’ says he,‘ and we 
ain’t bothered no more with the chil- 
dern.’ 

‘*Sometimes, however, the childern 
would come and stand outside the palin’s; 
but they didn’t venture no further’n the 
palin’s; and B>-tzey, bein’ ’most as blind as 
a bat, never knowed they was there; and 
the minister, if he seen them, would tell 
them quietly te move on to school, and 
not to bring no worryin’ tales to their 
gran’mother; and if he stood fer a mo- 
ment and watched ’em scootin’ down the 
road, fer they was feered o’ death of him, 
perhaps he would say to the next neigh- 
bor that come along: ‘Tom Bearch ought 
a be ashamed. not to keep the childern in 
no better trim’n that.’ Fer while Betsey 
was neat and clean, from the handkerchief 
around her head to the very soles of her 
stockin’s (and the minister buys the yarn 
to the town store and gits it three cents 
cheaper than could Betsey herself), them 
children o’ Tom Bearch’s was a-gittin’ 
more and more out o’ elbows. And the 
boy darts a scowl back of him before he 
goes a-runnin’ down the road. The boy 
were his granny’s pet; and one day he 
shakes his fi:t at the minister; and the 
minister says to the next neighbor that 
comes along: ‘It’s a pity that woman 
down at. Tom Bearch’s can’t teach the 
childern no manners.’ 

“‘But he still takes a. satisfaction in 
Betsey anda pleasure in showin’ her off. 
Now the field hand that hed been in the 
kitchen at Big Falls, and that didn’t leave 
the kitchen without a bit of arumpus, she 
was puttin’ the minister to shame all the 
time. And one day when he has company 
to dinner he cries out to her that the per- 
taters was burnt. And she says back that 
they wasn’t. And he tells her that he kin 
taste the burn, And the woman comes 
into the dinin’ room, where he and the 
company sets, he a-hollerin’ to her in the 
kitchen, and she fetches the pot in which 
the pertaters was cooked, and tells him to 
look and see if no potaters was stickin’ to 
the bottom, and she explains to him fully 
that when pertaters burns they sticks to 
the bottom o’ the pot. -But he didn’t hev 
no sech troubie with Betsey, and she were 
that quiet it were a’most like hevin’ a 
useful machine about the house. And 
the young minister brags on her harder 
and harder, and declares to everybody 
that there ain’t sech another cook nor 
housekeeper in either of the parishes. 

‘*Time it. goes by and Christmas is 
a-comin’ fer sure. And the minister walks 
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into the kitchen one mornin’, and he says 
to Betsey : 

‘** What shall I buy you fer a Christ- 
mas present?’ he says. ‘Not my present 
to you, but yourown to yourself, You've 
teckin’ sech good keer of your money 
that I think you kin afford to give your- 
self a little some’n gay-like in yer clothes 
fera Christmas. If you and I keep on 
a-managin’ you'll never come to the pore- 
house, Mrs. Hahn,’ says he; and he give 
a laugh. 

** Betsey she didn’t look up, but she says 
decidedly, as she don’t want no Christmas 
gift. 

‘““*Not a new handkerchief, Mrs. 
Hahn”? says the minister, persuasively. 

‘***No, sir,’ says Betsey. 

‘*** Nor a plaid frock ? says the minister. 

‘** No, sir,’ says Betsey. 

‘** Nor slippers? cries the minister. 

‘***No, sir,’ says Betsey. 

‘*He turns away then and goes back 
into the parlor until he could think of 
some’n else, and he concluded for the first 
time that Betsey was a bit onreasonable. 
He wasn’t in fer her stintin’ herself too 
close even to be kept from the porehouse. 
He give it out over here to Travilisville 
that no woman hed any excuse fer not 
always dressin’ neat and correct, that he 
knowed how very little was the cost of a 
woman’s clothes. And the people here to 
Travilisville was a-sneerin’ and sayin’ 
what did he know, fer could a woman 
that walked like she were half dead 
around a kitchen wear out the clothes o’ 
her that was pulled at from mornin’ till 
night? They laughed in their sleeves here 
to Travilisville. 

‘*Christmas it come a-creepin’ fa’ard 
to some and to others a-gallopin’; and one 
night as the minister sets in the parlor, he 
thinks to himself, suddenly, ‘Why, its 
Christmas Eve, I hed most fergot!? And 
he laughs and he gits up from his cheer, 
and he hunts in the secretery drawer and 
brings out a package, and he unfolds it 
and smooths it, and looks at it admirin’ly, 
for it were pretty,a warm, quilted silk 
hood, his present to Betsey. And she de- 
serves it,’ he says, as he passes into the 
hall and makes fer the kitchen. 

‘*But he wasn’t prepared fer the rumpus 
that were goin'on in the kitchen, It were 
a full moonlight night, and them childern 
hed come up from the farm, the boy 
a-leadin’, and opened the door suddenly on 
Betsey. She was settin’ there with the lit- 
tlest gal on her knee and she were sobbin’, 
And the others, they was round her—they 
was a shabby lot o’ little childern fer a 
Christmas Eve. 

‘*The minister backs, and Betsey looks 
up. Shecouldn’tsee nofurther’n her pipe 
bowl generally ; but she seen every one of 
the childern that night, and she knowed 
the minister was standin’ in the door. 

‘** Look at this’n,’ she says, ‘and this’n, 
and look at the boy!’ And her voice was 
as awful as the minister's when he was 
a-thunderin. ‘ They’s my datter’s childern,’ 
she says, ‘my dead datter’s childern. The 
boy ain’t hed no shoes this winter, and 
the little gal’s toes is stickin’ out 0’ her’n. 
And come clost and lok at this baby’s 
knees.’ She turns the child about on her 
lap and holds up its frock to let the minis- 
ter git a sight of its little blue knees. ‘Go 
and git them wages that has been a-pilin’ 
up.’ says she, ‘and bring‘em right here, 
and let me git my shawl and bunnit and 
go out and spend ’em quick. Whai right 
hev I to be layin’ by fer to keep myself 
from the porehouse when these childern 
is wantin’ fer clothin’ and food? That 
boy’s hungry. You think they’s nearer to 
a old drunken feller like Tom Bearch than 
they is to me? They’s my datter’s cbil- 
dern. What difference do it make ifa old 
woman that ain’t no account to no one 
ends in the county porehouse? While I 
gota hand to raise I'll raise it fer the 
childern!’ Then she fell to tremblin’ and 
cryin’, she were so worked up, and the 
minister backed into the hall; and they 
all of ’enrin the kitchen thought he was 
gone fer the night. 

‘*But he weren’t gone fer the night ; he 
comes back ag’in. Hestands there in the 
doorway, and I know jestas how the light 
from the parlor come out aback of bim, 
and I hev seen his face quiver when he 
heared sad news from home; tho he 
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hedn't hed no grandmother sence he'd 
been to Traviligviile. He give itout from 
the pulpit once when Betsey Habn were 
brovgit to the meetin’ house in her coffin 
away from the peace and plenty of young 
Tom Bearch’s farm—he give out in the 
pu'pit how as them little childern looked 
on that Coristmas Eve, an’ the people 
a’most cried; for they’d learned to love 
him after the boy hed worn well-nigh off 
and the man was workin’ among them. 
And his a-tellin’ how them childern looked 
tell me as how he looked himself standin’ 
therea mioute in the doorway. 

‘*-T've hed my second sermon, Mrs. 
Habn,’ he says; ‘and Lhope it'll bear good 
fruit.’ Aod he wasn’t mad like whea my 
old woman, preachiu’ to him in her 
kitchen apron, told him how she was 
a-gunpo manage with the viciuals, Le 
come across the flocr and laid the wages 
in Mrs. Hahn’s lap beside the baby, with 
its little purple knees bare, so’s he eould 
see, and cut with the cold. And them 
wages the shopkeepers to Big Falls state 
was more than Betsey could ’a’ earned in 
three year’ service. 

‘Them childern, the minister give forth 
from the pulpit, was a-glarin’ at him. 

‘*-She ain’t agoin’ to the porehouse,’ 
says the boy. 

***My granny ain't ag>in’ to the pore- 
house,’ says the gal. 

***You shw’ua’t send my granny to the 
porehouse,’ says the baby, beginning to 
blubber. 

** They was feered of him from the road, 
but they wasa’c afeered of him there in 
their granny’s kingdom, 

*** ll see as she ain’t agoin’ to the pore- 
house,’ cries the boy ; and then, the min- 
ister says, the rascal raised his fist and 
was avout toshake it at him ag’tn : but fer 
some reason or other he thouzht b-tter of 
it—and that and the other tells me how 
the minister looked as the second sermon 
suok into his soul.” 

GEaMaNTown, Mp. 
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BIRD VISITORS. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 











*MID joyful things that winter brings, 
Who is not glad to see, 

“Fearless and bold through all the cold, 
The merry chickudee ? 

Sweet is tne note that little throat 
Pours out io hearty praise, 

Rejuiced we bear; yet not less dear 
His arch and happy ways. 


Now on the windowsill he sits 
And ruffles in the sun ; 
Or round avout the bush he flits— 
Now up.ide dowa witb fun ! 
His only part a merry heart, 
His only home a tree, 
Good cheer he briag: oa fearless wings, 
The friendly chickadee. 


Not far away the scolding jay 
The orchard boughs invite ; 
With handsome crest, he’s gayly dressed 
Inu briliiant blue and white; 
But dress and temper ill agree, 
His cries come loud and thick ; 
How shrill hecalls! it seemsto be: 
“ Bring me my breakfust ! quick !”’ 


When winter comes just scatter crumbs 
Along your windowsill; 

A bit of meat for some to eat 
Will please them better still; 

A sheuf of wheat’s a famous treat, 
’Twill long surrounded be; 

For some will come for morning calls, 
And some for evening tea, 


Among the things that winter brings 
To cheer us, day by day, 
A friend: with wings, a friend that sings— 
Who would not have him stay ? 
The snowbird and the scojding jay, 
The sparrow, you will see, 
But best of all that feathered ball, 
The merry chickadee, 
AMHERST, MA8s. 





DINAH, the colored domestic of a Ger- 
mantown family, was out all one night last 
week, and when she returned in the morn- 
ing her mistress asked her where she had 
been. “I wuz to a hterary,” sbe replied. 
“A literary! What's that? What do you 
do there?” “Ob! we ’cites an’ sings.” 
“Well, did you-take any part? What did 
you do?” “Me? Oh,I ’cited ‘The Hug- 
me-not Lovers.” “I guess you meun ‘The 
Huguenot Lovers,’ don’t you?” “ Yes’m. 
You puts de assent on de las’ syllable, 
which I doesn’t.”—Philadelphia Record” 
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THE RED FORESTER. 
BY JANE L. ROBERTS. 


OnE fine day in Octover three children 
were merrily at play on the outskirts of 
one of the grand old forests that are found 
on the Baltic shore. The pretty red and 
yellow leaves under their feet afforded 
them immense delight as they massed 
them into a pile, upon which the three- 
year-old Elsa was seated in great content- 
ment, making the bright things fly in all 
directions with the stick in her hand, 


The eldest child, a boy of ten, had a. 


kind, thoughtful face; the other, a happy 
and light-hearted boy of eight, did not 
rest until he, too, had found a good, stout 
stick, with which he aided his sister in 
scattering the fluttering leaves to the four 
winds, : 

Suddenly the air about them was dark- 
ened, and over their heads a great bird 
came flying low with flapping wings and 
dismal croak, Dowa it came on the pile 
of leaves beside the little one. Its eyes 
were keen and piercing, and the child 
gave a scream of terror as it looked into 
her face with a hoarse cry. In a moment 
the older boy had caught up his brother’s 
stick and, aiming two or three stout blows 
at the bird’s head, laid it lifeless. 

As he took Elsa in his arms and soothed 
her the younger boy examined the raven. 
** Oh, Hans,” said he, ‘*I fear that was 
one of the Red Forester’s birds, it is so 
large and its look is so evil. Old Walther 
says sorrow comes to any who mulest 
them.” 

** Mother says old Walther is not always 
truthful,” answered Haus. ** We must 
not mind his stories. Leave the bird, Orto. 
Come, the wind is cool, aad Mother will 
look for the baby now.” 

Twoor three huadred yards from where 
the children played might be seen the 
straw-thatched reof of their little home, 
and from the sand blutis before the cot- 
tage one had a view of miles of seacoast, 
To-duy the waves rippled and danced in 
the sunlight as if no storms could ever 
disturb their calm. At anchor near the 
shore lay a number of fishing boats, mak- 
ing a pretty bit of color with their copper- 
hued sails; and the white,sandy beach was 
covered for a long stretch with the nets 
hung out to dry on the endless frames, 
showing plainly the general occupation of 
the breadwiuners of that pretty village 
nestling between the forest and shore. 

Fisher Miiler and his wife, altho simple 
folks, were superior to the people with 
whom their lot was cast. In his youth 
the fisher had hoped to attain to some 
better siation ;_but the military service of 
his country held him the-best years of his 
life, and be returned from service to find 
the cnly means left him of procuring a 
livelihood was to follow his father's call- 
ing. and so he continued to be a fisher- 
man. ; 

Frau Miller was gentle and thoughtful, 
and, as the little home was well tended 
and snug, they were conteat and only 
longed for something better for their 
children. 

The mother met the children at the 
door and, taking Elsa from Hans, asked 
the reason of her cry. The boy eagerly 
told the story of the great bird that would 
have eaten Elsa's eyes, but that Hans 
gave him awhack in time, ‘ Mother,” 


said Hans, **O.to says the Red Forester 
will punish me, Old Walther told him 
80.” 


‘* What did Walther tell you about the 
Red Forester?” said the mother. 

‘*Have you not heard of the old red 
man?” asked Otto. 

** What about him?” said Frau Miller, 
as she clasped Elsa close in her arms and 
pressed her lips to the rosy cheeks, 

** He has a castle in the wildest and 
darkest part of the forest, but no one ever 
returns tbat seeks it; and if one kill his 
favorite bird, the raven,sorrow wiil come— 
bitter sorrow.” 

As the boy told his story, darkness had 
come on and the wind began to moan 
round the house, 

The mother sat quiet, with her baby 
asleep on her knee. ‘*Mother,” said 
Hans, troubled at her silence, ‘* you don’t 
speak; do you believe old Walther’s 
story ?” 


“No, Hans,” said the mother ; ‘‘ but you 
should have tried to frighten away the 
bird before killing it.” 

Poor Hans, He felt sad and heavy- 
hearted. His mother’s face wore a trou- 
bled look, he was sure. And this was 
true; for the entire force of fishermen 
were out at sea, and old Walther had 
called to tell her a heavy storm was brew- 
iog; many shooting stars had been seen 
the night before, showing clearly from 
which direction to expect the wind. Did 
she not recall the wo the last Octo- 
ber storm had brought to three fami- 
lies? 

Indeed, she remembered it only too 
vividly. The wind as it blew stronger 
sounded more and more dreadful to her. 
If, as last year, they were driven far out, 
it would be days before all could return ; 
uutil then what terrible anxiety! The 
sight of a great pair of boots in the corner 
made her shudder, for she knew they 
were the fizsherman’s doom. Weighted 
down by these heavy rubber things, 
which are buckled securely about the legs 
and loins, there is no possible chance fora 
man to save himself in the water. And 
thus it is that none of the fishers learn to 
swim, preferring the drowning agonies to 
be over a3 soon as possible, 

Frau Miller rose at length and pht the 
little one to bed, not dreaming that Hans 
was watching every look. 

Old Walther’s forecast was indeed true, 
and before morning the sca was terrific to 
look upon. The raio fell in sheets, and 
the beautiful leaves of yesterday lay sod- 
den and colorless when the children 
looked in dismay from the windows. 
Could things change so quickly ? 

The next day the storm grew still more 
furious. The mother’s heart became as 
lead. Her husband had gone from his 
home young and strong. Was he never 


to return? She would not, could not be- 


lieve it. 

The second night of the storm she was 
startled by acry of pain from Hans, and 
runaing to his bedside she found him sit- 
ing up, white with terror. ‘* Mother, the 
raven wants my father’s life or mine. It 
came to me in my sleep.” 

** My child, pray for your father’s life: 
he needs all our prayers,” she answered, 
full of her sad forebodiugs. 

Toe boy was ia despiir; did his mother 
really thiak he had brouzht trouble oa his 
home? Would the Rd Forester demand 
an eqnivalent? 

The little feilow spent the next day in a 
dazed condition. His mother was too full 
of anxieties to notice that he neither 
ate nor spoke, One thought grew stronger 
in his mind as the storm increased. He 
would find the abode of the Red Forester. 
What was his life if only his father was 
saved to the rest. 

As the third morning dawned the storm 
was lessening ; but when’ no boats came 
in all was gloom and sorrow. The old 
men shook their heads as they looked on 
the sea. No doubt some had gone out 
who would never return. 

The litule fellow's brain was distracted. 
It was still early morniag. Toe mother 
slept, worn out with care. He must go 
atonce. Putting on his old jacket and 
looking his last on all he loved, the little 
fellow made his way into the wildest and 
most unfrequented part of the wood. He 
was a good walker and strong enough for 
his age, but his condition of mind for the 
last three days had brought on a feverish 
state; for he had neither eaten nor slept 
save to dream of horrors. 

Hans had not walked far in the cold, 
damp place before his limbs began to fail 
him. <A fewhours found him ina strange, 
lifeless condition, with, only one idea be- 
fore him, to go deeper and deeper into the 
black, untrodden wilds, 

By and by the fever tuok possession of 
his reason, and he began to mutter as he 
walked: ‘*Oh, my father, my life for 
yours ; spare my father !” 

Hours went by and still he walked on, 
not kaowing how he moved. The dark- 
ness cane on early, andthe boy began to 
fallin his weakness, 

All at once he found himself in a clear 
space, ia the middle of which a great fire 
was burning. Had he indeed found the 
Red Forester? Yes; it must be so, A 
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man in a red gown and a golden cap wa® 
feeding the fire with fierce delight. 

He wouid be burat alive. That would 
be his fate. Bat what did it matter? He 
could not suffer more than he had done. 
He made an attempt to attract the red 
man’s notice, but could not. Hisstrength 
was gone, and, tottering nearer the dread 
being with the cry, ** My father, save my 
father!’ Hans fell down beside the fire 
unconscious. _ 

It was a most surprised old gentleman 
into whose presence the boy had tumbled. 
Lovingly and tenderly he carried the 
child into a warm, pleasant room where 
all was done to restore him. His wet 
clothing was removed; and altho Hans 
felt the comfort of a warm bed, still, all 
night long he tossed and cried in fever: 
** My father, oh, Red Furester, my father !” 

It was iato a huating lodge of one of 
the royal family that Hans had wandered, 
The old gentleman, who looked ‘s) fierce 
in the glare of the fire, was a most ben- 
evolent and gentile doctor of eminence, a 
friend of the Prioce. The gnats had 
troubled him so during the day that a fire 
had beea made to attract them from the 
lodge. 

‘*T shall never be thankful enough that 
Imade thas fire,” said the doctor, as he 
worked over thechild, ‘: Thank God, too, 
Ihave my med.cine chest; what could 
the child mean about his father? Well, 
had he laia out there all nigat no mortal 
help could have saved bim.” 

By morning the doctur had done much 
to reduce the fever, and when Hans 
opened his eyes at last to coasciousness 
the red man stood at the door lovking 
out. The child glanced around. Waat 
had come to him? What place was this, 
so warm and beautiful, yet fearful? The 
skins of animals hung everywhere; not 
only skins but heads with eyes, living eyes 
glared at him. All kinds of teirible, 
gleaming weapons shone oa the wail. Oh, 
what a horrivle place! Yet there were 
flowers in the wiadows, and the bed was 
80 soft. 

As he tried to move, the. man in red 
turned and came to his side. The child 
clasped his hands and cried, fearfully: 
‘*Red Forester, take my life, but not 
Father's. Moher could not live without 
him, and what would we poor caildren 
do then? Youur raven gave Elsa such 
fear, andI did not know that you loved 
him so.” 

** My child, before I hear another word,” 
siid the doctor, ** you must eat this guod 
soup I have ready and drink a glass of 
cordial. My old red gown ‘as given your 
miod a twist, I fancy; so off it gues.” 
Hans looked up from his food and saw a 
fiae old gentleman in a black coat with a 
face kind and wiaoning as a child’s. In 
the most loving manner he drew the story 
of the boy’s trouble from him. ‘*My dear 
child, your father’s life is in the hands of 
One who rules all things for the best. The 
storm has been a dreadful one, but we 
will not think of sorrow. Think only 
that you are safe, and sleep again so that 
you will be able to return to the mother, 
who must be bearing more trouble on 
your account.” 

In a few moments Hans was again 
sleeping, content and almost huppy. The 
Prince and a number of his frieods came 
in to look at bim as he slept, and to them 
the doctor told of the meatal and physical 
suffering the litule fellow had undergone. 
The gentlemen were deeply interested. 

** Toat boy will grow to be a fine man 
if he only has the right training,” said the 
doctor, 

* You cannot do better than train 
him yourself,” said the Prince. ‘* You 
are without family, In the meantime if 
sorrow has come to the home we must 
help that mother. How soon will he be 
abie to return ?” 

**As soon as he wakens I shall drive 
him homa,” answered the doctor. 

A sleep of some hours almost restored 
Hans. He was lifted into a comfortable 
carriage, with the doctor by his side; and 
in the long drive that foilowed Hans was 
taught in the pleasantest way the folly 
of believiag the silly stories so common 
among the people, 

A drive of a few hours brought them in 
sight of the shore and the home Hans had 
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eft in despair the day befcre. The boy 
was still weak ; but as the sea, now calm 
and still, came in sight, he sprang up and 
gave a long look at the boats at anchor. 
A shout of joy burst from him. The 
doctor also sprang up. ‘‘My father’s 
boat!" he cried, pointing to one of the 
number. ‘*My father is safe!’ and the 
tears and sobs came fast. 

The Herr Doctor found himself blowing 
his nose aud wiping his eyes as well. 

In a few monents the boy was in his 
father’s arms, the doctor himself telling 
his story; and then fisher Miller related 
how they had been blown far out the first 
night of the storm and had taken refuge 
on the island of Rigen, where a benevo- 
lent Danish lady of title has built a refuge 
for fishermen, who find there warmth and 
food awaiting all who are driven on that 
shore; and many there are who bless this 
good woman for their rescue from the 
horrors of exposure, 

The good language and clear intellect 
of the man, his honest bearing and the 
neatness of the simp'e home won the doc- 
tor’s heart. ‘‘Give Hans to me,” he said. 
The father and mother did not speak. 

‘Forgive me, that is not right, you 
must all come to me; I have long needed 
some one honest and true to take an inter- 
est in my comfort and home. Hans can 
still be with you; we will share him to- 
gether.” So after a time all was ar- 
ranged. 

Tne doct-r never repented his interest 
in the Miller family, to the end of his 
life; for they remained his devoted and 
trusty servants. Hans studied the pro- 
fession of his beloved friend and teacher, 
becoming his right hand truly. To-day 
his name stan‘s first among the eminent 
and benevolent men of his time. 

Newakk, N, J. 
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PEBBLES. 








Teacher: ‘ Define quartz.” Milkman’s 
Son (who is rather absent-minded): “ Pint 
and a half.” —Titt-Bits, 


....-It is sad to see family relics sold at 
auction, but the most painful thing under 
the hammer is generally your thumb-nail. 
—Texas Siftings. 

.. Wife: ** What would we do without 
a doctor?” Husband: ‘Well, we might 
get aloog: but what would the druggists 
do ?”?—Tex 1s Siftings, 


.. Griggs: ‘Did you ever realize any- 
thing in the Germun lotteries?” Brig7s: 
“Yes, I tried five times, and realized that 
I was an idiot !”— 7 it-Bits. 


-»--She: ‘You say he is unpopular?” 
He: ‘“ Unpopular? Heis so unpopular that 
when hehas acold nobody offers hima 
remedy for it.”,"—Brooklyn Life. 


..‘* What kind of cake did you say this 
was, Maria ?” asked Mr. Shinwiss. ‘‘ That’s 
pound cake, Joe.” * Oh, it’scertainly heav- 
ier than that.’’— Washington star. 


...- Willie: “ Auutie, what is meant by 
‘unanimous consent’ in Congress ?”” Aunt 
Sarah: ‘*When ther’ all talkin’ to 
wun’st.”—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


..."*I wish,” said a railway passenger, 
as a buach of comics were dropped into his 
lap by the train boy, ‘‘that these people 
would quit poking fun at me.”— Washing- 
ton Siar. 


..“‘ This taxin’ incomes ain’t the thing 
to do to make the country rich,” said Uncle 
Silas, ‘“ They’d ougbter tax expenditures. 
People’d spend less ’n’ save more then.’”’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


--“I shall be glad when I get big 
enough to wash mv own face,” muttered 
little Johnny, after his mamma had got 
throngh with him; ‘* then I won't wash it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


* Do you think those shoes are worth 
mending ?”’ * Vell, yas; if I zole t'em and 
put new uppers on t'em. ‘The strings are 
still goot.”—Harlem Life. 


..Father; ‘‘The cat made a dreadful 
noise in the garden last night.” Son: 
‘* Yes; I think that since he ate the canary 
he thiuks he can sing.” —Tid-Bits. 








For Nervous Diseases 
Use Norsferd’s Acid Ph 
Dr. F. 5: Season Wheeevibe. te. scoe: 
“Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
diseases—nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
neuralgia, and think it copewy Groat satisfac- 
- tion when it is thoroughly tried 





....Mr. Critic: “If that’s ‘A Hunting 
Scene.’ why don’t the men have guns?” 
Mr. Caustic: “* Perhaps the urtist painted 
them so naturally that they’ve gone off.” — 
King’s Jester. 


..Tom: “Did Maud tell you the truth 
when you asked her her age?” Jack: 
Yes.” Tom: ** What didshesay ?” Jack: 
“She said it was none of my business.”’— 
Yankee Blade. 


....A car-driver in Sheboygan, Michigan, 
has been discharged because it, was discov- 
ered that she was a woman. The gender of 
a Shehoygander is, naturally, a little per- 
plexing.—Phitadelphia Ledger. 


... Mrs. Dukane: “The newspaper has 
an article which says that in Russia a 
spinster is a curiosity.”” Mr. Dukane: 
“Well, there’s a good deal of curiosity 
about spinsters in this country too.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


...-In the ancient village of Sawpits there 
lives a little boy who takes a novel view of 
his father’s membership in the local Ma- 
sonic Jodge. After watching the full Ma- 
sonic service over the body of a deceased 
member of the lodge, which had deeply im- 
pressed him, he turned to his father and 
said, enthusiastically: ‘‘Oh, Papa, I'm so 
glad you’re a Mason!” ‘So am I,” replied 
the.father briefly. ‘ But,’ he continued, 
“can you tell me why?” ‘“’Cause,” said 
the boy, proud of his prospective honors, 
* you'll have so many men with aprons on 
at yout funeral when you die. Won’t it be 
fun ?”—Exchange. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 











Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzler.” Tus INDEPENDENT, Wew York. 
WINEGLASS. 
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The three acrostics, avery excellent thing 
for invalids. 

The two words across the top, on the left 
—a sickness; on the right—part of a ves- 
sel. 

The second tie, on the left—a man’s 
name; on the right—also a man’s name of 
older date. 

The next two, on the left—a perfume; on 
the right—destruction. 

The next two, on the left—a weapon; on 
the right—a pronoun. 

The middle word, a traveling bag. 

The first three letters, humanity. 

The fourth letter extends in diagonals 
each way to the close, 

To the right—a number; to the left—a 


game. Across the bottom, connecting the 
two, a color. 


BEHEADED AND REHEADED RHYMES. 


Behead the word filling the first blank to 
Le — second and that to fill the third 

an 

Toen rehead the word of the third blank 
to make a new word with which to return. 








Your Laun- 
dress’ Back, 
> and her time, 
+44 are not the only 
things that 
vou save, 
if she uses 
Pearline. 
You'll get 
your clothes washed without 
that ruinous rub, rub, rub that 
wears them out quickly. It’s 
a gain for her and a gain for 
you, and they’re washed just 
as safely as they could be with 
the best soap—only a great 
deal more easily. But see 
for yourself that what she uses 
is Pearline — the original 
washing-compound ; the best; 
the one proved to be perfectly 
harmless. All these washing- 
powders that you’re warned 
against are only imitations of 
Pearline. #s JAMES PYLE, N. Y, 
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1. 
If a miver at Deadwood go intoa —— 
No mutter if bis coat be awfully —— 
It kvown that he has got the —— 
They think hi~m honest. to the —— 
And willing to pay up all his ——. 


2. 


At boarding house. if he should —— 
Rut has the cash. he’s called first —— 
However mucn at meals he —— 

And even if he he verv -— 

Healways finds his place and ——. 


3. 


Rut if the “‘ dust” with —_ be — 
Expect attentions ? No, he — 
F’en tho industrious as an —— 

No matter if he scold and —— 

He wishes they but seldom ——. 


4. 


Of this you often see a —— 
In every clime and every 
Oh, gold! “*Snpreme” Within an —— 
Of ‘idl worzhip. It keeps good —— 
In progress both in time and —. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 





Alw 
The Eanes of the Scotch Highland- 


A resting place. 
A jot. 


Leave out. 

A single entry. 

A bird of Australia. 

A vessel to huld water. 
First. 


ST. ANDREW'S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
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The central diamond: 1, A corsonany; 2 
for chastisemeut; 3, beautiful flowers; 4, 
softly falling moisture: 5, a consonant. 

Upper rivht-hand diamond: 1, A conso- 
nant; 2,a boy ; 3, prepariny the earth; 4, a 
place for animals; 5, a covsonant. 

Upper left: 1, A consovant; 2, from; 8,a 
prickly shrub; 4, a contraction of over ; 5, @ 
consonant, 

Lower left: 1, A consonant; 2, a place of 
repose: 8, a puzzle; 4, indebtedness; 5, a 
copsonunt. 

Lower right: 1, A consonant; 2, gained ; 
8. one who prepares for harvest; 4, not an- 
cient: 5, a consonant. 


Taste 


has lost lives. In former 
years people wouldn’t take 
Cod-liver Oil on account of 
its bad taste. Now we have 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which is palatable and easier 
on the digestive organs than 
plain oil, besides being more 
effective. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEs. 15TH. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 
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CENTRAL LETTER OF CENTRAL WORDS. 


P—ash—a. 
S—lop—e. 
H—oar—d. 
P—art—y,. 
S—tun—t. 
C—ape—r, 
T—owe—r, 
R—oar—d., 
K—ore—d. 
M—ade—m. 
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VEGETABLE | 


DAIN De DESTROYE FR 


YHE WONDER OF HEALING! 
FOR PILES BURNS, COLDS, DIAR- 
REGA, OATARRH. SORE THROAT, 
SURE EYA38, INFLAMMATIONS AND 


HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS, 
Prepared only by POND'S EXTRACT 00, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 


DAINTY, 


DELICATE, 
DELIGHTFUL, 
THIS WAY OF EATING AN ORANGE. 











Orange Sets of one Urange Spoon and 

one Orange Knife. 

The Knife cuts the Orange in balf, and the Spoon 
extracts the meat without soiling flagers or nankios. 
Set No. 1.—silver Inlaid Orange Spvon end Sreel 

Silver-plated Knife. 

Set No. ‘2.—Silver Iniaid Orange Spoon and Ebouy 
Handle Knife—unplated, sharp, steel blade—best 
fruit knife known. 

Set No. 3.—Silver Inlai! Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Silver Blade Knife, celluloid handle. 

Set No.4.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Steel 
Knife. 

Set No. 5.— XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife. 

Set No. o.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Handle Knife. 

Set Nos 7 to 12 are same as above, with six each 
Spoons and Knives instead of one, 

Allin heavy, fine satin-lined cases. 

They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. 
for folders, 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HOTELS. RESORTS. ETC, 


The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 

The leading hotel of moderate cost in the city of 
New York. 

Central incation—right in the center of the the- 
ater and shopping district. Baggage toand from 
42d St. depot free. 

Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


Send postal for 1°8 page Guide of New York City. 


Send 























FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR ThE LUNGS, 
fer 


Has been a never-failing family remedy 

COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WROOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 

BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading tC CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane ot the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

Jor sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 








ST. DENIS LUTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH *T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ear the St. Denis has heen en- 
handsome tn dition which more 
All the latest improvements | have been piaced ia 
the new mene witb a large = very atbructive 
——— = old well- 

keown Ott ylor's * festa: 
WILLIAN TAYLOR. 


“ THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one bundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing arid 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnisted at 
, acost of one hundred thousand dollurs, The new 
part of “Tne Arlington” is finer und better than 
any hotel in the United states. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, » Proprietor. 
THE NEWTON NI NERVINE. 








m Boston. 
N. EMMONS. PAINE. M.D., "West say Mass, 
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- (CLOCK CHOCOLATE 


To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles fora PURE and DELICATE 
Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 

noon receptions in place of tea, 
ee 


BSF Messrs, WALTER BAKER & C0., 
the well-known 


manufacturers of HIGH GRADE 
GOCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


‘\\ offer a delicious preparation under 
JA the name of 


“VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


astefully done up in half pound 
packages. It ismade from selected 
fruit, a fine quality of sugar, and 
flavored with pure V; anilla beans, Itisa triumph 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING. 


WALTER BAKER & G0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Lishic COMPANY'S 
Axtract of Beef = - 


This world-known product bas received 
‘highest awards at all the Principal ( 
World’s Exbibitions since 1867, and since ( 
1885 has been declared 














Above 
Competition 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Ayrwuilturai Editor will be ylad w revcewve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


LOUISIANA AND HER SUGAR IN- 
DUSTRY. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





PROBABLY no branch of agriculture in 
the whole country is just now attracting 
so much attention as sugar growing. Not 
that so many people are engaged or engag- 
ing in it, but because the discussion of the 
Bounty Act in Conyress bas brought it 
prominently to the front. This is hardly 
the place in which to touch the political 
aspects of the question ; but I have thougbt 
it quite possible that the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT might like a little more definite 
knowledge than is usually obtainable at 
long range, regarding the present status of 
the industry. I may go back a trifle to say 
that I made an extensive tour through the 
sugar districts of this State just after the 
passage of the bill grauting a bounty of 
two cents per pound upon all sugars pio- 
duced in the United States. The planters, 
who had been in an unsettled condition of 
mind during the long discussion of the 
tariff and bounty questions, seemed upon 
the settlement of these to be endowed with 
new courage. On every hand was heard 
something of plans for the improvement of 
the estates, for the introduction of new 
machinery, for the discarding of old proc- 
esses. There seemed to be a determina- 
tion to make more sugar and to make it 
more cheaply than ever before, in order to 
prove that the business was capable of de- 
velopment. 

It should not be lost sight of that none of 
these planters considered the bounty as a 
permanent thing. Its purpose was only 
this: to help sustain the industry for a 
certain term of years, during which the 
planters would exert themselves to the 
utmost so to improve their methods of cul- 
ture and ef manufacture that at the end of 
that given period they would be able to 
operate profitably without further Govern- 
mental assistance, and, what is more to the 
point, be well on the way toward supplying 
a good share of the product needed for our 
home consumption. It was a matter of 
some surprise to ame at that time to find 
some planters who openly disavowed their 
disbelief in the continuance of the bounty 
even for the term provided. It was a new 
idea to me then that the promise of a great 
Government could be open todoubt. For 
whether the principle of the bounty was 
right or wrong, it was a definite contract 
between the Government and the planters. 

Altho open to doubt as to its fulfillment, 
even from the first, on the strength of it 
much money was expended in newly fitting 
up the plantations and sugar houses. The 
diffusion process, necessitating the outlay 
of many thousands of dollars wherever iu- 
troduced, has up to this time been placed in 
about fifteen sugar houses. 
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Improvements were made by the manu- 
facturers of the older styles of sugar ma- 
chinery to compete with the diffusion 
mills, and planters who did not put in the 
latter were compelled to spend a great deal 
of money in bettering their old p!ants; so 
that the increase of capital invested in the 
business during the past three years has 
amounted to a great sam. I will not go 
much irto statistics to show what has been 
accomplished by the investment of this 
additional capital, and by these improve- 
ments in the way of stimulating produc 
tion. This has been pretty thoroughly done 
in the debates in Congress and in the daily 
press. Whether the development has been 
encouraging to the hope that we might 
eventually produce our own sugars, de- 
pends a good deal upon the political bias of 
the individual whois analyzing them. The 
first year of the operation of the bounty 
the increase was about one hundred million 
pounds. This came mainly from’ the intro- 
duction of better machinery, by which a 
greater sugar product was secured from a 
given amount of cane, and by the extension 
of the cultivated area of the large planta- 
tions. The next year the increase was less, 
about fifty million pounds, but along lines 
even more bopeful in their promise than 
the larger gain of the former year. The 
operations of the bounty had then begua to 
extend to the small farmers, who then were 
growing cane to sell to, and to be manufac- 
tured by, the larger operators. This had 
always been done to some extent; but now 
the bounty permitted the paying of a high- 
er price for the cane, and its cultivation 
became more profitable. Altho the Gov- 
ernment reports show fewer persons re- 
ceiving the bounty this year than last, the 
amount paid is greater, the product is 
larger, there were more acres in cane, and, 
indirectly, the money was. distributed 
among more cane growers. 

Any farmer who has land adapted to the 
purpose, upon however small a scaie he 
may be operating, can grow thecane. The 
manufacture of sugar is a different thing, 
and can only be done ecqnomically upon a 
very large scale. A large capital is re- 
quired, and the business qualifications of a 
-manufacturer as well asa knowledge of the 
agricultural “processes of cane growing 
must be had by the man who would com- 
bine the two branches. The increasing 
need of more economical manufacture bas 
led to the closing of the smaller and more 
poorly equipped sugar houses, and the cen- 
tralizing of the manufacture iu the better 
ones. Thus it is that immense amounts 
are paid to single individuals under the 
bounty law, one man alone receiving this 
year nearly two hundred thousand dollars, 
but much of this really being distributed 
amovg small cane growers in the way of a 
higher price per ton for the cane grown by 
them. ‘ 

The consternation ameng the planters at 
the condition which they are now facing, 
aud which can hardly be realized by ove 
who has not been among them, finds but 
one parallel in my Whole experience as an 
observer of agricultural conditions. 

Once, traveling along acountry road in 
North Carolina, I came suddenly upon a 
group of farmers. They were crowding 
closely about one of their number, who 
held in his hand what seemed to be the cen- 
ter of attraction. Their faces were pale, 
their manner excited, as if in the very pres- 
ence of some great danger. Theman inthe 
center of the group held upon bis open 
palm alittle worm. Tbat was all. But— 
was itan army worm? That was the ques- 
tion they were discussing. And in the an- 
swer lay fruitful crops of their great white 
staple, or devastated farms, 

They were rough, uneducated men. The 
Louisiana planter is of a different type. 
More often than not he is a man of the 
widest culture—one who has dealt with 
large affairs. He does not turn pale at the 
approach of disaster; but the repeal of the 
bounty is to him the same as the onward 
march of the army worm to his cotton- 
planting brother. Said one to me: “‘If the 
act is repealed, my plantation goes to the 
mortwagee.”’ Said another: *‘ It means ab- 
solute ruin to the greatest industry of our 
State.” 

At my request, the secretary of the Sugar 
Planters’ Association gave me some figures 
upon the cost of growing cane and manu- 
facturing sugar. I have submitted these 
to others, with the general verdict that* 
they are as nearly correct as it is possible 
to make them. Of course such estimates 
are subject to some variation, as are all 
estimates connected with the growing of 
crops. 

In making this estimate, a well-managed 
plantation of nine hundred and fifty acres 
is taken as a basis; for it is only upon one 
approximating such size that the cost of 


the different operations can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Upon such a plantation the capital in- 
vested would be as follows: 





950 acres of land at $69........... shedebatn $57,000 
Sugar house....... ehetivohnn tea isnahn -. 180,000 
Residence and steading.......... San eee en 9,600 
Implements and tools........ esahed canes - 2,750 

WOR cnsesbcnseas atbbehneh yap enaninns . $249,350 


This investment of capital may be rea- 
sonably expected to produce twelve thou- 
sand tons of cane per annum, the net cost 
and value of which is shown as follows: 


Cost to produce cane per ton................ $2 25 
OE, Scuwonntcccatssahasabaesasens 3b 
Interest, insurance and taxes............... 92 

a a Koni eutak gab ateweeesap ue $6.32 

CONTRA. 

165 pounds sugar at 3'4 cents..............5. $5 37 
Date OH GRO. 000 ccccccsipuscocceces ababehe 3 30 
15 pounds molasses................ jibese wank ll 

PN vise sg talocsna<eucthedbecewsseks eek $8 78 
EE OO ies cn cdvgnschccsvabacctsasenies 2 46 
Deduct freight and selling charges 85 
Net profit per ton ground cane ....... .-$1 61 





$1.61x12,000 tons = $19,320 


Aud the summing up of the whole matter 
of profit, according to this estimate, is 
shown as follows: 249,350: 19,320 :: 100: 734. 
From which it appears that with the boun- 
ty about the best profit that can be looked 
for is a profit of 734 per cent., and this al- 
lows nothing for depreciation of the exten- 
sive plant. 

In this estimate of the production : of cane 
it must be remembered that all the land of 
the plantation cannot be kept under crop 
continuously. If it could the proportion 
might be more favorable. 

There are two sides to all questions. This 
illustration does not prove conclusively 
that the sugar houses will be closed. The 
loss of the bounty would reduce the 
income from the crop nearly two-fifths. 
But planters have not yet exhausted all 
their resources in the way of cheapening 
production. In common with all other 
branches of our agriculture, there remains 
yet a vast deal to Jearn about sugar culture. 
The Louisiana planters during recent years 
have been progressive men. They have 
greatly increased the average yield of cane 
to the acre, and the production of sugar per 
ton of cane. But the comprehensive ex- 
periments and research along all lines still 
being ably conducted under Professor 
Stubbs at the Sugar Station in Audubon 
Park, are enough to show that much yet 
remains to be done. Varieties of cane are 
being constantly tested to ascertain what 
sorts are best adapted to that soil and cli- 
mate. Comparative methods of milling 
and of extracting the juices from the cane 
are being tested, to ascertain not alone 
what one will give the greatest extraction, 
but what will give that in connection with 
the least cost. A few years ago it was 
pretty positively believed that the answer 
to this question had been found in the adop- 
tion of the diffasion process. Ninety per 
cent. of the cane is juice. By the old meth- 
ods, generally in use even so recently as 
five years ago, an average extraction of only 
70 to 75 per cent. was secured. By ditfu- 
sion, 86 per cent. was secured, and the pos- 
sibilities of profit took a great bound. But 
the introduction of the diffusion process 
was immensely expensive; but, as I have 
said, to compete with these improvements 
have been made in other processes, and now 
as high as 82 per cent. of the juices have 
been secured by milling, which means the 
cheapest production, 82 per cent. by mill- 
ing or 86 per cent. by diffusion, is one of 
the questions now to be determined. 

As Ihave said above, the figures given 
are not a certain indication that the repeal 
of the bounty means the closing of the 
sugar houses. An increased production has 
followed a decreased price pretty steadily 
all the way from fifteen cent sugars in 
1869, down to present values. Andthe duty 
has not made good all this shrinkage in 
prices. The Louisiana sugar industry has 
shown wonderful vitality. At the close of 
the War it was about as thoroughly ruined 
as it could be. Plantations were overgrown 
with weeds; ditches were filled up with 
brush and débris; sugar houses had been 
burned, orthe machinery hopelessly rusted ; 
and labor, a first requisite, scattered to the 
winds. Capital was lacking. Only five 
thousand tqns were produced in 1864. By 
the end of the decade this had increased 
fourteehfold. It increased 50 per cent. the 
followibg decade, and the market was fall- 
ing all the time. 

There is.yet room for a wide. extension of 
our cane-sugar industry, as well as for 
that of beet sugar, which has been so well 

begun under the stimulus of the bounty. 
Louisiana bas more land for the culture of 
cane than has ever yet been given to it. 
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Texas, as I have shown before in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, has a sugar producing area esti- 
mated at five hundred thousand acres, with 
perbups fifteen thousand acres now under 
cultivation. Florida bas a large area of 
rich lands, reclaimed swamp lands, where 
sugar culture may be pursued successfully. 

It should be an industry to attract men of 
means, more than any other of all our agri- 
culture, because it will employ capital in 
large bodies and give occupation to the 
keenest business intellects. 1t is one of the 
branches of business in which centraliza- 
tion may be employed, without injury to 
the small competitor, and in fact to his very 
great advantage. It removes him from the 
ranks of competition, but does notcrowd him 
out. But by taking away from him the ne- 
cessity of being a manufacturer, and plac- 
ing him upon the distinct basis of a grower 
of cate, it secures to him a better chance for 
profit than he has ev-r had before. It is to 
be hoped that the cane-sugar industry will 
continue to extend along these lines, that 
capitalists may be attracted to it and take 
up large plantations and build central 
sugar houses, and that small farmers will 
continue to find it a profitable crop for them 
to grow. Just pow there isa natural hesi- 
tancy on the part of both, and less cane will 
be planted this year than for a long time 
before. With or without the bounty, I do 
not believe the industry will perish here, 
for this soil and climate and the conditions 
of labor seem so much better suited to it 
than to anything else. It will take some 
time for it to become adjusted to the new 
conditions, and there will be some tempo- 
rary setback, and it will be vastly longer be- 
fore we reach the point of producing allour 
ow: sugar than if some protection was 
afforded fora few years more. But beyond 
such considerations, and beyond the harm 
to the individual planter, is the fact that a 
great Government has broken its promise, 
has failed to keep faith withits people. 

[helieve that my statements here have 
been impartial. It has been my endeavor to 
show that tbe bounty does not pave a 
golden road to affluence for the planter, 
but that it is rather an insurance against 
loss while he is engaged in perfecting the 
metbods of sugar production, which in the 
end will be of immense advantage to the 
whole country. And, on the other hand, 
I have endeavored to show, what I think to 
be true, that he is not a hopelessly ruined 
man without it. There are many farmers 
throughout the land, engaged in producing 
other staples, who secure just now no profit 
from their work ; and they do not go out of 
the business, but remain in and work con- 
stautly toward such perfection of kuowl- 
edge and of methods as will enable them tu 
cope with the constantly changing order of 
things. But that does not change the facts 
in regard to Congress and the bounty, nor 
make a wrong right. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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OUR NATIVE PLANTS. 
IV. 
BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 





WHEN the writer of old times spoke of 
man’s sitting uader his own vine and fig 
tree, I think he had in mind an idea of 
beauty as well as of utility. To my mind, 
no house without a vine growing over it, or 
somewhere about it, is complete. It may 
be beautiful architecturally, it may be 
pleasiug in harmonious color; but a vine 
can lend to it a grace that neither architect 
nor painter can invest it with. Therefore, 
plant a vine to make home beautiful. 

Among our native vines there are several 
that deserve a place in the front rank. 

One of the best of these is the Ampelopsis, 
or Virginia creeper ; it is, to America, what 
the ivy is to England; and the popular 
name of American Ivy is an appropriate 
one forit. It has the ability to attach it- 
self readily to brick or wooden walls, thus 
makingit a valuable plant for places where 
a high growing vine is desired that shall 
take care of its own support. Its foliage is 
fine at all seasons, but particularly so in 
autumn. It is among vines, as regards the 
coloring which it takes on, what the su- 
mach is among shrubs. It is of the easiest 
culture, is hardy everywhere; and were I 
asked to select one vine as the best for 
general purposes, I wvuld give it my 
choice. 

Another favorite is Celastrus scandens, 
or bittersweet. This grows toa great hight 
under favorable conditions. I know a vine 
in a neighboring city that has clambered to 
the eaves of a two-story house by the sup- 
port afforded by a lightning-rod wire, and 
it is a great mass of branches from the 
ground up, and at the top it has reached 
out and taken hold of the brackets of the « 
cornice; and where it will stop I don’t 
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know. It is a beautiful sight in spring 
when clad in its fresh green garments, and 
it is doubly so in fall, when the leaves drop 
and disclose the clusters of scarlet and 
orange fruit with which its branches are 
laden. It seems suddenly to havecome into 
flower at atime when tree and shrub and 
vine are losing their leaves. It gives one 
the impression that it has caught the trick 
of the witch-hazel as regards autumn 
blooming. 

At the head of the list among native 
flowering vines, 1 would place Clematis 
ftammula. I know of no vine more grace 
ful than this. Its loose, wide clusters of 
white flowers have an airiness and delicacy 
as they display themselves against the 
wealth of green foliage which alone would 
make this plant well worth growing, that 
very few other flowers, native or foreign, 
can boast of. The branc.es seem covered 
with foam when it is in full bloom. For 
training up veranda posts, and along the 
eaves of porches, and over screens ten or 
twelve feet high, there is no better vine. 
Were I to choose between it and its aristo- 
cratic relative, C. Jackmanti, my choice 
would be for our native beauty. The for- 
eign variety can boast of enormous flowers 
and rich color; but it is entirely lacking in 
that grace aud daintiness and purity which 
characterizes this variety. Tie bees appre- 
ciate it, and so will the lover of flowers who 
wants a fine white flower for use in vases 
as a foil to brighter colors, A great branch 
of it, in full bloom, dropped carelessly into 
a rose-bowl or a tall, wide-mouthed vase, 
and allowed to droop at its own sweet will, 
is a bouquet in itself. Add to it a few pink 
or scarlet roses—being careful, however, to 
not use pink and scarlet at the same time— 
and stand back and note the effect. You 
have a combination to delight an artist. 

Our native grape is a most excellent vine 
for places where a strong, rampant growth 
is desired. It is of rapid development, and 
its large foliage is very luxuriant and b.au- 
tiful. When in bloom, the almost unnotic- 
able flowers scatter far and wide a fra 
grance that is delicately suggestive rather 

thau decided. It is a hint of sweetness 
more than anything else, and yet itdelights 
you, and you cannot escape 1t if you would. 
It is, compared to most other odors, what a 
dream is comp red to reality;and who shall 
say that some dreams are not more delight- 
ful than the pleasures of waking life are ? 

By all means, plant a vine next spring. 

SHIOCTON, WIS. 
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BILTMORE FOREST. 


A PRACTICAL LESSON IN ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 


AMONG the notable resultsof the effort to 
secure better management of olfir forests, 
urged by our own local Forestry Associa- 
tion and by the action of this and other 
States, is the report of a year’s work at 
Biltmore, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt’s es- 
tate, near Asheville, N. C. It is the first 
practical application of forest management 
in the United States; and as it is und r the 
geueral supervision of a consulting forester, 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, the foremost 
autbority on landscape gardening in this 
country, it may well attract attention and 
study, and invite others to follow so gocd 
an example. The Biltmore estate consists of 
over 7,000 acres, op both Lanks of the Swan- 
nanoa and French Broad, in the western part 
of North Carolina. A little more than half 
of the estate is woodland, and constitutes 
Biltmore Forest, the first tract of the kind 
in the United States to be subjected to a 
regular system of management, with a view 











If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 

“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and < 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth < 


,to profit to the owner as well as improve- 
ment to his estate, It isrich in oaks, white, 
black, scarlet and Spanish ; and the list of 
the species growing naturally on the estate 
numbers more than seventy varieties. Be- 
longing originally to a number of small and 
poor owners, the forest had suffered from 
every kind of abuse and neglect. Fire, cat- 
tle and heedless destruction had done their 
worst. All of these sources of injury are 
now sedulously guarded against. The 
whole tract bas been carefully mapped and 
plotted, and a complete card catalog gives 
the details of every tree and its loca- 
tion and condition. New roads are to 
be built, asystem of thorough supervision 
is to be organized and maiutained, and 
“lumbering” is carried on with a view to 
profit, and the fature as well as the pres- 

entis always kept in mind. A year’s ex- 
perience has given very satisfactory re- 
sults, »nd the Biltmore Forest has been 
greatly improved, while cord wood has been 
supplied to the brick works, ties to the 
railroad, posts to the farm, aud lumber tor 
building, all at prices less than the market 
standard, even in a neighborbood where 

wood is as cheap asat Asheville. Careful 
accounts are kept showing a profit of about 
$400, on a total of expenditures and receipts 
of $9,500. ‘The example and instruction of 
such a wholesale experiment ought to be of 
incalculable value to ail who are interested 
in the future of our forests. 

A regular system of treatment on scien- 
tific basis, founded on the experience of 
couatries where forestry is recognized as of 
national impor ance, has been established. 
An arboretum has been begun by laying 
outa road five miles long, on either side, 
lined fora hundred feet by the plants in 
the collection, and already there are more 
trees and shrubs in it than in the famous 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, near London. 
A careful record and a Forest Botauical 
Library will furnish the necessary aid to 
study. More than 1,000 acres now lyitg 
waste are to be planted from seedtinys, 
growing in tbe nursery of the estate, where 
twenty species now number over 1,750,000 of 
individual specimens, costing $3.35 to $4.85 
per 1,000. Thus Biitmore, besides its spien- 
did house and finé farm buildings, its great 
flocks and herds, its stuck farm, its agri 
cultural and floral and seed farms, will 
bave #forest managed on sound scienufic 
principles, where, for the first time, 
in this country, students may study the 
tneory and practice of fore-try. Abroad 
the national governmeuts have schools es- 
tablished and maintamed at a large ex 
pense, and the resalts have been very satis- 
factory. Here we have a private citizen, 
Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, wisely using his 
means todo aygreat and usetul work. The 
plans and geweral sketch devised by Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, consulting forester of the 
Biltmore estate, were exhibited at Chicago, 
and attracted much attention from many 
foreign experts. Visitors at Asheville wul 
find in Biltmore and the lessous to. be 
learned there much that wll be instructive, 
but nothing more likely to be useful tnan 
the management of 1ts forest; for it will be 
an object lesson to all who are pleading 
that our woodiaud may be saved from dae- 
struction on giounds of bo.h utility and 








natural beauty. — Mhiludelphia Pubic 
Ledger. 
Beecham’s pills are for 


biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklya 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ELEGANT PALMS 


From India and the Isles of the Sea, 
5 Glorious Plants, different sorts. post paid, 
poy These will grow and flourish every- 


-"” PALM SEED. 


db Pimpande ting tha make them grow. 


posi 
(130 paces) ;or eatalorue and one large 
pata ofS different kinds of Farm seed, 

















hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least A child can sell 100 ps ages in hea 

Provocation, bees after echool and make $5.00, — 
Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 

Better than 











ant for 
for the seed he offers. His Catalogue makes no pretense 
of captivating by tawdry colored pictures, or Inflated windy 
pannsseiagy. t aims to 


in America that enjoys a soundest <2 
uare dealing and conscientious we 


ide, not to bewilder, its readers.’ 
itorial in Rural New Yorker.) 


—(From 
To all eee See kind Of a Vegetable an and Flower 
hap 


Seed 

to send it free. You will find in it, 

of some kinds of Vegetahie Seed than 
in this country or Europe ; many of 


the hore costly we raise on-our four seed farms. There aré pages’ ~ 
of N nore coaty we False on pur fout sce ss 
J.J. H. CRECORY & SON. Seed Growers, 


been winnowed out. _ 
id. Mass, 











| Six Months, $1.50 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, willcure you 





HOW COMPARISON 
PROFIT 
To PER ACRE. 

OORN, - - - $18.00 
WHEAT, - - 16,50 
MAK E OATS, - - - 10,50 
a Gooseberries, - $460.00 
Peaches, - - 44440 
F A R Plums, - - - 400.00 
Qurrants. - - 352.00 
Blackberries, - 200.00 
a A Y Grapes, - - - 15000 
Foe. - - = 143,00 


ou are ipterested in the 
wiiet remarkable showing. we 
will forward particulars free, 
and demonstrate the absolute 
nem “ the figures and con- 


hat these results can 
oy Geentaed by any intelligent 
0 LEDGE farmer who will industriously 


follow in the same path of those 
who have succeeded. Address, 


FREE W-cuhittet.ce- 
Rochester, N. Y._ 

SEEDS, 

SHRUBS, 

HARDY PLANTS, 

AZALEAS, 

RHODODENDRONS, 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

FRUIT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, 


And anything and everything to beau- 
tify the gardens and lawns. 
Highest award at the World’s Fair. 
We do landscape gardening and are 
hardy plant specialists. 


Plans and estimates furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Our book, “A Few Flowers, Etc.,” is 
sent free of charge to all applicants. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years $7.00 




















Ove Year, $3.00 





Five Years, $10. 00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 


| order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 





L 


Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

‘yWe can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
en application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








(For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 15th, 1894.) 

COFFEE.—Brazil coffees remain very dull, 
and very few important transactions are made. 
Mild coffees are about steady, without any 
material change in prices. The European mar- 
kets are firm, but here there is a ereat scarcity 
of buyers. Mochais quoted at 24@25c.; Mara- 
caibo, 19@22c.; Java, 2144@30c.; Laguayra, 19@ 
22\4c., and Brazil, 17144@18c. 


TEAS.--The market is quiet, but steady for all 
grades of teas. The assortments are good, and 
the market only needs buyers to make it firm. 
Formosa is quoted at 15@22c.; Amoy, 11@16c.: 
Fuchau, 124@30c.; old Japans, 9@I7c., and new, 
1i@s0e. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet but generally 
steady. Cut loaf and crushed sugar are quoted 
at 4 15-16@5c.; powdered, 4 6-16@4'4c.; granu- 
lated, 414 @4 7-i6c., and Mould * A,” 4 6-16@4\éc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
pigs are lower at 6@8téc. per tb, and dressed 
mutton firmer at 544@7ic. per , with lambs 
selling at an improved rate of 7@9c. Country 
dressed calves are higher at 6@9c., and city 
dressed, 8@llc. City dressed beeves, native 
sides, are firm at 6@8c. per Pb. 


PROVISIONS.—The provision market has 
been both weak and strong this week, closing 
almost the same as last week so far as prices 
and activity are concerned. Pork is steady, 
with mess at $13.75@14 per bbl.; family, $15, and 
short clear, $14.50@16.50, The market is steady 
for beef, with family at $1214; mess, $8.50, 
and extra India mess, $18@22. Beef hams are 
unchanged at $17. Pickled bellies are moder- 
ately active at 744@8c. per t.; shoulders. 634c, 
and hams, 94410c. Lard is firmer, with West- 
ern steamed at $7.90 per tierce. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—There has been quite 
an improvement in the tone of the market dur- 
ing the last few days. The local demand has 
suddenly increased, and many grades have ad- 
vanced to their old positions in price. City mill 
clears are selling at $3.55; winter patents, $3.25 
@3.55; straights, $2.8523; clears, $2.60.@2.80 ; 
spring patents, $3.60@4; straights $383.50, and 
clears, $2.40@2.55. Buckwheat flour is easier at 
$2.25@2.40 per bag, and rye flour firm at $2.80@ 

2.90 per bbl. Cornmeal is dull, with yellow 
Western at $2.50 32.70, and Brandywine, $2.70. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market, 
which has been declining rapidly for over a 
week now, has recovered its tone somewhat. 
The great liquidations that have characterized 
the market for two weeks seems to be over for 
the present, and there is some outside and fer- 
eign buying again. Cash wheat is not handled 
much, but futures are much firmer and with a 
better outlook. The condition of the growing 
crop is favorable all through the wheat belt. 
May wheat is 65@65léc.; No. 2 red, 62c., and No. 
1 Northern Sprin Duluth, 69@69'<c. The move- 
m-ut for corn is for the better, and this cereal 
has steadily shown a better undertone, even 
when wheat was dragging so heavily on_ the 
markets. Cash corn is quiet but steady. May 
is quoted at 43@43!4c.; and No. 2 cash at 43 a44c. 
Uais have shown more improvement ina gen- 
eral way than corn. Both cash oats and futures 
are bought quite actively, and prices tend up 
ward. The movements in the West are such as 
to make buyers anxious about securing stock. 
The quotations place May oats at 34'4c.: No. 2 

cash oats, 36:4@35}éc.; No. 2 white, BT4@BTIc.. 
and track mixed. 1 i4@3ikke. Barley is steady. 
with ungraded Western at 55@63c., and two- 
rowed State at 80@85c. Buckwheat i is dull, with , 
Canadian in bond at 57@59e., and State 70c. The 
market is quiet and unchanged for hay. Prime 
Timothy is 85c. per 10) ; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@80c., 
and clover mixed, 55@65c. Long rye straw is 
easy at 50@65c., and oat and short rye, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The demand for 
good table butter is moderate, but receipts have 
not been extra large, and prices are steady. 
Held butter is very slow, but good fresh butter 
holds its own. So long as the weather holds 

cold prices will be sustained. A little fresh fac- 
tory is taken by exporters. Peansylvania extra 
creamery is 27c.; Western extra, 27c.; firsts, 25 
@26c.,and thirds to seconds, 18@24c.; Western 
summer make, 15@19c. ; State fall make, 16@20c. 
State dairy is dull, with new tubs at 20@24c., 
and finest fall and summer, 20c. , and others, 15 
@l9c. Western factory is 12@l6c., and imitation 
creamery, 1444@19c. The market for cheese is 
good. Hume jobbers are fairly active, and also 
exporters for low grades. Large size full creams 
are quoted at 9@11%4c. per 1b; small size, 10@ 

Z%e.; choice part skims, 9@10c.; common to 
prime, 4@8c.; full skims, 2@24c., and Penn- 
sylvania full skims, 14@1%4c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Market is dull for 
live a and heavily overstocked. Fowls 
are 9!4@10c.; chickens, 9c.; old roosters, 6c.; 
rane 8@9e.; ducks, 70c.@$1 Ba’ pair, and 
geese, $1.25@1.50. Tbe demand for dressed 
poultry is quict and stock plentiful. Prices are 
easy. Light-weight turkeys are 11@lliéc. per 
tb; heavy toms, 7@8c.; Philadelphia chickens, 
ll @l4c.; others. 9K@I3e.: fowls, 94e@iUc.; inferior 
chickens aud fowls, 8a 9C.; Philadelphia capons, 
W@léc.; Western, 1I@l8c.; ducks, 10@l4c , and 
geese, 6@10c. ‘Trade was brisk in eggs during 
the recent advance, but now prices drag again 
bbe oe fresh are 1844@19c. per doz.; Southern, 

18@18%c.; limed, 12@13c., and ice- house, $2.0@- 
3.50 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.— Apes are scarce and 
firm, with Baldwins and Greenings at $5@5.50 
per bbl., and poor to fair, $3.50@4.50. Grapes 
are 8H l2c. per small basket. Cranberries are 
steady and in good demand, with Cape Cous at 
7.50 per bb]. and Jerseys, $1.50@1.75 per crate. 
a oranges are quiet, with Indian rivers at 
$2@3 per box, and others, $1.5@2.50 ; grape truit 
apd taogarines at g2@4 per box, ‘and straw- 
berries uncertain i value at 20@40c. per qt. 
POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
tatoes are steady, with Maine at $1.75@2.50 per 
bl.; Jerseys, $1.2 a1 62, and State, $1.50@2. For- 
eign magnums are firm at $1.75@2 per bag, and 
Havanas and Bermudas, new, stead a $5.50@6 


er bbl. Sweets are dull at $2@8.75 per bbl. 
nions are quiet, with Eastern ge at $33.50, 
and ae oe. re, $1.25@1.75. Cabbages are 


i uash, $2@2.50 per bbi.; turnips. 
750.3 Sasa ettuce, 0@75c. per doz. Florida 
tomatoes,$2@3 per carrier,and beets, 75c.@$1 pet 
crate. 
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G 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hiehest 
‘of all tm leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. “i 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


DT EINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“B-st Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
eee Crab- Apple 
Blossoms. 


Malus Corouaria.) 

Chief among the scents of the 
season is Creb-Apple Blos. 
soms, & delicate perfume of 
Bighest quality and fragrance.— 
Lond sn Court Jurval, 

It would not be possible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the ¢ wah. 
Apple pinessias, which is put 
up by The cn Periumery Co, of 
London. It has the aromaof 8) ring 
in it, and one could use 1t for a 
aife Ee and never tire of it—Vew 

ork Obs 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0.,. 
177 New Bond St., London, Ss Sold Everywhere, 


Remington Bicycles. 














Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 


Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT-CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. — 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MID D ook ETOW nN 

Branch Warehouses 

8i John St., New York and 
197 Luke “t.. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydrsulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydranis. Street Washers 


etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Uviversal Ex- 
ph sition at Paris, France, in 
y inf; Vienna, Austria, in TS73, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 
Tsih, 





ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Superior Teas and Cofiees. 


Also finest canned goods in the world. 


country. Choice wines for the sick. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Chambers St. and College Piace, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 


Write for price list. 





MONARCH BICYCLES, 


At the gp hoecker 's Columbian Exp sition, received wee d 


DESIGN, WORKMANSHIP & FINISH. 


ral award for all points, including 





Better ride a MONARCH and keep in front. You 
can heat ’er 

Prices range from $90.00 to &125.00. 
Weights—tv enty-two to thirty-four pounds. 

Write for catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 
Cor. Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
(Retail Salesroom +280 Wabash Ave.) 


At + Price mecca 





Sewing} Snare Organs, ierlem 
fes, ete, List 


titie AGO StaLEG CO., Chicago, i 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 14rn STREET NEW YORK 











" A Practical, Every-day 
REATAMERICAN 
~ ae Book 
Containing over 2,500 
FREE e tested recipes, 320 pp. 
Boun in cloth Don't fail to get the 
ea WATCH-CLOCK, 


apes ~ need novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE REAT AMERICAN TEA C amreny 
Cor. € hurch and Vesey Sts., N.Y. ¢ ity, N.¥. 


—”siEgtablished 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high grade watches are now selling 
at greatly reduced prices. 
Inquire of any Jeweler or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 Washington ome Boston. 

41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Ww uskiageee st.. Chicago. 


@.,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Gorrs Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send <4 stamp for new 1U0-page 
catalogue. 




















CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DU 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buvthe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
lor 10 Raden Shipped any- 


$10.50 


tachments and = for 

keh where on 30 trial. mqui ad- 

vance. 75.000 now to use. World's Fai s Fair} hacen prt 
: “ save dealers’ 

Wet od y for our 1 ARGE | FREE Cc ATALOGUE 


+ Oxford ‘ie. Co,, 342 Watash Ave., Chicago, Ill 





a ¢ Weightless Gem’ Beds 


| Piano and ae 
Office Desks 


=1A.H.Andrews&Co.” 





StsWebes AY. 
CHICAGO, 





RICKS#£ KEK SFAGE POWDER 
conceals 7 eae pe has most Beau- 
tiful kffect. Don’t Show. yet is Abso- 
lutely harmiess. V/ondertul Superi- 


ority over ph others. White. Pink or 


Yellow. 25c. Wood Box Drvggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts 1n stamps, 
THEO RICKSECKER. Perfumer 
56 Maiden Lane New York 


DEAFNESS 
And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s ( ommon Sense Far Drums 
New scientific invention, entire} 
different in construction from 
other devices, Assist the deaf why 
all other devices fail, and wher, 
ey skill has iven no relied. 


visible; ave no wire or string at- 
tecbment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Leuiaville, Ky. 
{2 Mention t! is paper. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
Are put up successfully by oo gene ge or Carpenters 
in all classes of buil¢ines, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many pstrerns made. 





Drum in 
sosition. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - = $12,500,000. 


“It is nvost agreeable to me to know that 

your cempany discloses a most excellent 

condition of affairs.” 

—fFrom Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept. N.Y. 


Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortiandt St., New York City. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894, 


Cash sven fo Bes bab eesbeake on ae -$1,000,000 00 
r 
Reserves fo asuranc S58, 575 85 


6.295 
sesnenenees E3383 3 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, Presfdent. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 


WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 

R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 
MAIN OFFICE, 

100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at*44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 











C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn a. ae 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N 
J.J. MCDONALD, Generai Manager Western De- 
mS. 2... + 
GEO. NE, Assistant to General Manager, 
= to 2 TEE: M hicago, 

General Manager Pacific Coast De- 


nt. 
ae we BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
30TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





JANUARY is st, 1894. 
ASSETS 

By konds and mortvages (secured by 

properties nearly double in — cacaee. 
By city and otter first mor rtgage b nds.. 
TL eee as 
iat SE ND. kbp ns anees concksskahens ceanhes 
By cash in trust company, “banks and office 
By loans on company’s own 


licies...... 
by interest accrved but not due.,. . 
"as — and unpaid premium 








ay canene’ PENAL ER LE PETE ER 

$1,647,544 40 
J TABILITTE 5 

To reserve (by new Jb ke ot New York) $1,452,592 00 

To death losseg........... ting 2 
To matured endowments. oa ( 15,349 00 

To varions actuarial obligations, includ- 
ing tiabilities on lapsed policies, etc 3,244 35 
To surplus by new standard (4 per cent. >. Ma: 359 05 
$1,647,544 40 


s SURPLUS BY FORMER STANDARD, } 
$225,500 00. 5 
DURING THE YEAR 1893 THE BROOKLYN LIFE 
{INCREASED 
s issue of new eee over 1892, 
INCREASED the amount of as 
INCREASED its Ron waesll in force, and 
INCREASED its income. 


OFFICERS, 
WILLIAM M. COLE, 
resident. 
w Fit ian H. WAULss ‘FE, Vice President. 


LLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM a. FORD, Counsel. 
ARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actnary. 


GEORGE F. HADLEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 
OFFICES: 
LIFE INSURANC E_CO.’S BUILDING, 
51 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BROOKLYN 





1850. 1894, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFOKD.. 





-- President. 





CG. P. FRALEIGH......cc.s.000 . Secretory. 
A. WHEE!.WRIGH .. Assistant Secretary. 
by 5 J.) Re Actus wary. 

RTHUR Ht a re ‘ashier. 
SOHNE. MUNN... .00000M ccccccccee. Medical Goeder. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


gout ie a. cen eee wooee Pres. Chem. Net. yg 
BRING, :- ceveceosessesecoceosecscases 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ pet. Bank. 


rhe two most popular plans ote are INSCORANCE 
pre te e CON TINUABLE TERK LIC ‘gor 
the insured the greatest wba amount of in- 
demnity in the vent of deat, at the losrent possible 
prsee sent cash outlay; and the GUAKANTEED IN- 
OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the a 
of odversity overtak'ug the insured a oy, used a 
COLLATERAL SECURIT Y FOR IAN, to the 
extent +) the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 


policies. 
GooD AQuNTA.. destetn ge recat the Com- 
pany, are invited to 9d SPEREY. Super- 











HENRY 8. \ORTHROP, 30 Rose Street, New York. 






February 22, 1894. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


COOK'S 
HOLY LAND TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 





fist European party per S. S. Teutenic, May 
urs to Florida ont Cuba February 2ist and 


Tow 
27th, March 13th and 27th 
Tickets to all points in West Fndies and 
Nassau, Ma- 


Tropics, inciuding Bermada, 
vara. 

Special Cruises to the West Indies by the Carib- 
bee March lito, and Madiana, March 2%tn. 


Grand tour te California, pon New York, Bos- 
on and Philadelphia, May 12th 


Send for programmes designating which desired. 


Intending travelers abroad should send us 1c. for a 
copy of our Excursiouist. 


Official Ticket Agents for all Tronk Lines 
and Atlantic steamship companies, 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington 
St., Boston; 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 234 South 
Clark St., Chicago, and 12) Vine St , Cincinnati. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 
You go via Chicago and the *“*Great Ruck 
Island Reute’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Kio 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in tue tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 
For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, X. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I. I.. Loomis, 
New England aud Canadian Pass. Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Brcadway, New York. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Sew York Februsry 20 
and March 14 for Three Grand Tours of 75 Days 
threagh the Southern States, 


MEXICO Ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be mene to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
—_ ‘esten, and “an Antonio. 

mople time will be give en to all the leading citios 

oil other places of historic and picturesque interest 

in Mexico, inclading Right Days in the City of 

exico, a Days’ Trip over the Vera 

gras Railway, vand Two Days in Guadala- 








a ee California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Fratcisco, Monterey, etc., will 
be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train, or with any one of Ten 
Parties ander =pecial Escort, with a Chuice 
of Taree Different Roues. 


Two Tours of 4 Da bat fy to Mexico, omitting 
California: february 20, and Marcn 


Califoraia ‘Sxcnretenss eset 20 and 22, and 
March 8 anu 1 


Colorado ‘Tours: Parties leave New York 
monthly tor The Colorado at Glenwood Springs, 


Special Train Tnrough Europe, the party to 
leave New York by the North German Lloyd Line 
for Gibraltar February {7. 


The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour, 


TIndevendent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all 
pounts, 


Send for - aaa book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desir 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 
NHE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


tsreached in 48 heurs from New York bv the ele- 





Stream renders FROSTS UN KNOWN, and the p.rous 
coral formation PKEVFENTS MALARIA, The Que- 
bec S. 8. Co. also dispatch highest clas: passenger 
steamers every fourtee: days for Santa Cruz and the 
principal West India Islands, affording a churming 
topical trip at a cost of avout four dollars per day 
eg? “a paruecsiare “pply to 

URN, nebec, Canada. 
tis. COOK & & SON Abe 2A Broadway. vow York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIUGEK & ¢ ‘O., 

y Bat ps York. 


= 











OVERMAN WH EEL co. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 
DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER. 


DEAFN3.2. 2 HYAD NOISES CU ones 








intendent of hovacten ¢ at Rae. mes 


caly by FoHiscon, 053 Dray, NY. V Witte tortone 











THE INDEPENDENT PREss, 41 AND 43 GOLD StReEt, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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